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THE MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, Nassau, Cedar, and Liberty Streets. 


Tue Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York is now, as is well known, in 
its new and magnificent limestone and granite building in perfect order, with every con- 
venience and facility for the transaction of its immense and rapidly growing business 
that could be desired. By the death of its late President, Mr. F. 8S. Winston, and the 
unanimous voice and vote of its Trustees, this great institution has elected its late Vice- 
President, Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, as its chief executive officer. Under the administra- 
tion of President McCurdy this popular company is now to make its record on another 
page in its eventful history. That record has every promise of meeting every just and 
reasonable expectation on the part of its numerous policyholders and friends 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company aims now, as in the past, to furnish tothe puo- 
lic everything which a conservative policyholder should have for his own protection and 
that of his family. It will adhere firmly to its principles, long ago adopted, of dealing 
fairly with the public, in meeting promptly and cheerfully all its losses, and in giving no 
reasonable ground for complaint in any quarter. 

The Mutual Life, while it will be slow to depart from the well ascertained princip.es, 
methods, and usages which have governed the best and most prosperous corporations 
of its class in this country and in Europe, will, nevertheless, not be slow to adopt 
such new and safe paths and forms of life insurance as will meet the growing wants 
of an intelligent and conservative people. It will do its business on sound business 
principles, no matter what else may happen, with an eye on the future of the 
many financial, political, social, and sanitary changes which are sure to occur in the 
rapid settlement and development of this great country. It will always seek to be, 
and it must be, safe, sound, and sure in every step that is taken. 

With an experience of nearly half a century, with all the light and knowledge 
Which that experience has given, with aresolute and cheerful courage to protect 
every interest and trust which it has assumed, it will adopt no unconsidered busi- 
hess methods; but, with the best available talent it is able to command, it will seek 
to build on such solid foundations as will stand through war panics, pestilence, or 
political changes, all of which may come in the future, as in the past, of its own 
history. It has lived through almost every form of changes and dangers because it 
has deserved to live, and because there has been no wish on its part in any quarter, no 
Matter what might happen, to do otherwise than administer its affairs with a 
sincere and honest purpose to command public confidence, 


THE BUILDING. 


The Mutual Life Building has a frontage on Nassau Street of 186} feet, on Cedar 
Strect of 111 feet, and on Liberty Street of 115 feet. [t is eight stories in 
hight, with basement and cellar. It is built of granite and gray 
limestone, from Indiana—an effective combination. The facade on Nassau Street has 
three divisions, the central portion receding five feet, leaving two pavilions, each fifty 








feet in width, at the sides. The stories are grouped in three divisions. The foundation 
work of concrete has been designed with great care to insure equal pressures under 














every part, and on this rests the first division of massive piers and solid grarite, taking 
in che basement and first story. A recent examination shows there has been not the 
slightest settlement of any part of the foundation. The second and third stories are the 
second division of oolitic limestone with square-headed openings. The stories above 
make the third division, the pilasters supporting the main cornice, starting from the 
top of the third story. The pilasters are ornamented with flutings and richly carved 
capitals, the arches spanning the space between being strongly marked and elaborately 
enriched The main cornice, which is well proportioned and neat in design, according 
to the best work found in Italian palaces, surmounts this division, above which is a 
story of iron The divisions of the front are divided by horizontal belts of cornice 
courses 
ARTISTIO FEATURES 


The striking feature of the front—which has more of a London look than any build- 
ing in New York, owing to the careful adjustment of the details in design and the 
beauty of the materials—is the portico It is a highly-wrought feature of surprising 
beauty ana is very imposing. It is two stories in hight, admirably proportioned. The 
first story is formed of large, square granite piers, the alternate blocks polished and fluted. 
They are flanked by two polished columns of Quincy granite. The capitals of both 
columns and piers are of white marble of exquisite design and beautifully finished. The 
frieze cuntains « panel, on which appears in raised and polished letters, ‘‘ The Mutual’ 
Life Insurance Company.” The second story of the portico is of Indiana limestone, with 
an arch springing from the entablature of the small columns. The piers are paneled and 
enriched with carving. These piers, which are smaller than those below, are sur- 
mounted by capitals which have carved heads typical of Europe, Asia, Africa and Amer- 
ica, modeled and executed by Mr. Samuel Kitson, from Rome. The ceiling of the first 
story of the portico is paneled with. three molded squares, which enclose foliated 
rosettes covered with Renaissance carving. The vaulted ceiling ot the second story is 
also paneled. The change from the plain severity of the pavilions to the concentrated 
richness of this beautiful portico is not sudden, the urched windows on either side 
carrying the eye easily to this dominating feature of the work. 


THE PORTIOU 


It is this portico which leads passers-by to stop, and, in looking at the handsome 
Renaissance work, to exclaim: *‘ This building should be set on a bigger hill!” The 
fronts on the other streets present a beautiful and substantial effect. 

To step through this portico into the entrance hall from narrow, dusty Nassau 
Street, is like taking a draught from the Fountain of Youth. It feels cool and re- 
freshing; it looks cool, pure, and tempting. No Roman bath in the days of the Cesars 
offered a more restful, soothing picture to the eye. With a width of nineteen feet, 
and length of sixty feet, this entrance hall is walled by white marble of the most deli- 
cate vein, relieved by pillars of Algerian onyx; a transom separates the elevator hall, 
from the rear of which ascends the stairs. They have marble treads and bronze rail. 
The marble frieze about the transom is carved, while the entablature, supported 
by the onyx columns, extends clear around the hall, a gem of delicate workmanship. 
The ceiling is of white panels, enriched with foliated rosettes. The tioor is of white 
marble. The doorways to the elevators, four in number, are guarded by brass grills. 
Except for this touch of color and the bronze of the stair-railing, the entrance hall 


is a study in white. 
THE INTERIOR. 


The interior of the building is admirably planned and finished. The portion not 
occupied by the company is arranged in rooms suitable for offices, and has been 
rented. The income from this source will go largely toward giving the Mutual Life a 
location rent free. There are altogether 130 rooms. The walls are white, and the 
wood-work, except in the rooms of the Mutual Life and Chamber of Commerce, 
is of cherry. In these rooms the trim is of mahogany. The halls are laid in 
marble, wainscoted in the same, and marble forms the trim around the windows opening 
on the stairs, of which there are five on each floor, giving an abundance of light, even 
without the large skylight. The stairs run up through a bay, opening into a court. Mar- 
ble tiling and hardwood floors, set diagonally, are used in the offices. The trimming of 
the rooms is uniform throughout, a carved and fluted pilaster, the entablature of the 
doors being continued around the rooms as a cornice. The lavatories have walls, floor 
and ceiling of marble. Gas is in every room, as well as electricity. The Electric system 
of lighting will be used, and provision is only made for gas as aprecaution. The Steam- 
heating Company will supply the heat, but in case of a break-down, boilers in the cellar 
can at once be put into use. Iron is the material mainly employed (all fire-proofed by 
being surrounded with porous terra cotta) in construction, with fire-proof partition work 
and fire-brick arch floors. From the standpoint of plan and arrangement this new edi- 
fice is pronounced the finest building ever put up in New York. The architect is Mr. 
Charles W. Clinton. 

As to the rooms which have been made the permanent home of The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, a word will suffice in this connection until they can be looked at with 
reference to the uses to which they are severally put. They are very handsome, rich 
and dignified in appearance, but free from any show of extravagance They are such a 
home as the Company has well earned by years of honest effort. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE BUSINESS. 


It is the magnitude of the business of this Life Insurance Company which first im. 
presses itself. It has now in force upward of 114,000 policies, insuring over $850,000,- 
000. Up to the first day of the present year it had received from policyholders 
$270,992,588.92, and had paid to policyholders for death claims, endowments, annuities 
and surrenders, the sum of $216,094,.211.28, leaving on hand belonging to policyholders, 
$108,876,178.51.. The assets of the Company, by the standard of four and one-half per 
cent., leave a surplus of over $12,000,000 after all obligations are deducted. 
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The immensity of these figures can scarcely be grasped. Yet they represent 
only forty-one years of growth! The Scottish Widows’ Fund, one of the 
oldest life insurance companies in Great Britain, can show assets, capital ‘ex- 
cluded, of only $39,946,395, at an age of sixty-nine years. After a lease of life 
the Equitable Company of England has but $20,840,775 assets. Head and shoulders 
above all life insurance companies stands the Mutual Life of New York, with 
assets of over $100,000,000—larger than the aggregate of twenty-two English com- 
panies. The first policy was issued for $5,000, to Thomas N. Ayres, in 1843. The pre- 
mium on this amounting to $108.50, wasthe actual starting point. In five years the 
company had assets aggregating $563,968. In 1853 the assets had increased to $2,060,- 
649. Five yeurs more and the sum had swelled to $4,685,909. Another quinquennial 
period, and in the hight of the great Civil War, the company proudly pointed to assets 
of #9,225,120. In 1868 another figure was added, and the assets were reported at 
$25,319,320, and In 1878 the assets footed up $85,033,318. The next six years brought 
the company around the turning point of $100,000,000. The increase for 1884 alone was 
#2.727,930 in assets; the reserve increased over $2,670,000, and to a total of $395,571,- 
877; the surplus, at the Company’s standard of four per cent. was increased over $100,000 
and to a total of $4,743,771.15. The risks assumed during this one year were 11,194, 
covering $34,675,989 of insurance. In this one year of 1884 the payment for death 
claims was $5,226,821, and for maturel endowments $2,490,455. And this distribu- 
tion of wealth has been going on in greater or less degrce for forty years. 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS IN 1884. 


The average payments to policyholders for every business day during the year 1884, 
amounted to $45,350.00, among which may be mentioned the following notable claims: 


INTERESTING FACTS AND FIGURES. 


It is interesting to note the names of some of the deceased policyholders, who were 
widely known and highly esteemed. The late Judge Joseph 8. Bosworth, formerly 
Police Commissioner, held a policy for $5,000, which amount was paid after his death, 
together with $3,388 in addition thereto, which had been secured by dividends on his 
policy; the late Rev. John 8S. Holme, D.D., an esteemed clergyman of the Baptist 
Church in this city, held three policies, two for $1,500 each, and one for $3,000, on 
which the Company paid nearly $7,000, represented by the face of the policies, and $939 
accumulation thereon; the late George W. Lane, so many years identified with the 
Chamber of Commerce, and afterward City Chamberlain, held a policy for $5,000, on 
which the additions amounted to $5,313, making a total of $10,313 paid on that policy; 
the Hon. Oliver H. Palmer, for some years a resident of this city, and very widely 
known and esteemed in the western part of the state, held two policies for $11,000, on 
which the accretions were $2,438; Smith Sheldon, a prominent publisher, occupying a 
leading position in the book trade of the country, held a policy for $5,000, on which the 
additions amounted to $6,786, making in all $11,786 paid for this policy; Henry A. 
Smythe, former!y collector of this port, held two policies for $5,000 each, on which the 
udditions amounted to $8,360; Vernon K. Stevenson, extensively known in real estate 
circles, held a policy for $10,000, on which additions amounted to #217; Jacob Vander- 
pool, one of our best known citizens, who was for some years Dock Commissioner, held 
one policy for $2,000, on which the additions amounted to $38,448, and two later policies 
for 8,000, on which the additions amounted to $3,883; David A. Bokee, 
who, during the term of President Filmore, was prominent in the _ poli- 
tics of the state, held a _ policy for 5,000, on which the additions 
amounted to #41; Frederick A. Lee, «a banker, of Cooperstown, well known 
and highly esteemed in the central part of the state, held a policy for $10,000, on 
which the additions were $14,998, making the total claim paid $24,998; Judge Folger, 
who at the time of his death filled the high position of Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, held three policies for $12,500, on which the additions were $6,101; the 
Hon. William Betts, of Jamaica, Long Island, who in his day filled a large place in the 
profession of law, held one policy for $2,000, on which the additions were $3,351, and 
another, a later policy, also for $2,000, on which the additions were $3,001; the Hon. 
Dwight Foster, a prominent member of the Boston Bar, held a policy for $20,000, on 
which the additions were $1,669; Thomas Dickson, late President of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company, held a policy for $5,000, on which the additions were $4,143; 
John M. Cuyler, a prominent citizen of Morris County, N. J., held a policy for $5,000, on 
which the additions were $7,458, and the Hon. Henry B. Anthony, who at the time of 
his death represented the State of Rhode Island in the United States Senate, and whose 
fame as an editor was as wideas that which grew out of his connection with politics, held 
a policy for $5,000, on which the additions were $5,527. 

The wide difference in the amount accumulated upon these several policies is 
accounted for by two reasons—the variation in the number of years the policies have 
been in force, and the diverse practices of the insured in applying their dividends in pay- 
ment for the current premiums, or paying the full amount of the premium according to 
the original contract, in cash. Only three or four of the foregoing cases—those on which 
the largest additions have accrued—abstained entirely from the use of their dividends 
and allowed the whole to accumulate, as is shown in the note attached to the report. 

We have by no means exhausted the features detailed in this report, which abounds 
in information of the character presented in this notice. 


MEN WIHIO ARE INSURED. 


A very great number of the prominent men of the United States carry policies, some 
for very large amounts. Among others, President Cleveland, Secretary of State Bayard, 
Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Senators Sabin, of Minnesota, who carries $50,000; Call, of 
Florida; Butler, of South Carolina; Jones, of Florida; Morgan, of Alabama; Jonas, of 
Louisiana; Teller, of Colorado. Representatives Messrs. King and Ellis, of Louisiana; 
J. W. Green, of North Carolina; J. N. Hopkins, of Pennsylvania; Ben Lefevre and 
David R. Paige, of Ohio; and Randall, of Pennsylvania. Postmaster-General 
Hatton has $25,000 upon his life. General Sheridan, commanding the United 
States Army, and Admiral Franklin of the Navy, are among the great 
number of prominent service officers whose lives are insured. Dr. 
D. N. Bliss, President Garfield’s physician; Hon. Alexander H. Rice, ex-Governor 
of Massachusetts; Bishop Henry C. Potter, of New York; Robert E. Wright, Jr., At- 
torney at Law, Allentown, Penn. (who carries about $100,000); General James F. 
Rathbone, of Albany, N. Y., carries $100,000; Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage carries $60,- 
000; John F. Hillman, of Philadelphia, $85,000; Asa P. Potter, of Boston, $60,000; 
Bishop Burgess, of Illinois, $20,000; Bishop Huntington, of the Diocese of Central New 
York; Cyrus W. Field, of New York, $250,000; Senator Cullom, of Illinois, $9,000 ; 
Senator McPherson, of New Jersey, $110,000; Walter E. Lawson, of New York, 
$145,000; J. Armoy Knox, of Texas, hus $25,000; Bishop Scarborough. 
of New Jersey, $10,000; FF. Blackburne, of Philadelphia, $80,000; Senator 
Cockrell, of Missouri, $15,000; William H. Bulkeley, of Hartford, Conn., 
$50,000; Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, of Chica.o; Bishup Brewer, of Montana, 
Professor Swing, of Chicago, $10,000; Dr. E. G. Cutler, of Boston, $5,000; Presi 
dent Capen, of Tufts College, $10,000; Frank G. - igelow, of Milwaukee, $87,500; 





H. H. Warner, of Rochester, N. Y., $100,000: Rev. Dr. James B. Gregg, of Colorado, 
$6,000; R.J. Dobbins, Philadelphia, $100,000; Hon. Frank Jones, of New Hampshire, 
$205,000; John J. Donalson, of New York City, William H. Wallace, New York, $60,- 
000; Bishop Wingfield, of California, $14,000; B. 8. Kendig, of Lancaster, Penn., $80,- 
000; Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, of Diocese of Western New York, Hon. J. R. Chalmers, 
of Mississippi, Senator Plumb, of Kansas, John J. Detwiller, of Easton, Penn., $100,000; 
Hamilton Disston, of Philadelphia, $475,000; Bishop Dunlap, of New Mexico, C. P. 
Huntington, of New York, General H. W. Slocum, of New York, Bishop Peterkin, of 
West Virginia, Amos Whiteley, Ohio, $200,000; A. B. Farquhar, of York, Penn., $100,- 
000; D. B. St. John Roosa, M.D., $12,500; Hon. Stewart L. Woodford, of New York, 
President Pepper, of Colby University, Bishop Gillespie, of Diocese of Western Michi- 
gan, Bishop W. X. Ninde, of Kansas, Bishop Perry, of Iowa, Bishop Tuttle, of Utah, 
T. R. Proctor, Baggs Hotel, Utica, N. Y., $50,000; Lawrence Barrett, $120,000; H. S. 
Walbridge, Toledo, O., Hon. Charles A. Dana, New York Sun, Colonel A. K. McClure, 
Philadelphia Times, Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, The Congregationalist, Boston. 

When solicited to insure in other companies, remember these important facts con- 
cerning the Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New York. 

1. It is the oldest active Life Insurance Company in this Country. 

2. It is the largest Life Insurance Company in the world. 

Its present available cash resources exceed those of any other Life Insurance com- 
pany in the world. 

It has received in cash from all sources, from February, 1843, to January, 1885, 
$349,265, 283.12. 

It has returned to the people, in cash, from February, 1843, to January, 1885, 
$216,094, 211.28. 

Its cash assets on the 1st of January, 1885, amount to nearly one hundred and four 
millions of dollars. 

Special attention is invited to the following: 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is in the forty-third year of its existence, and 
since the date of its organization has accumulated and has now safely invested for the 
sole benefit of its policyholders, $103,876,178.51. It has during this period paid to its 
policyholders, $216,094,211.28. An exhibit unequaled by any Life Insurance organiza- 
tion in the world. 

During five years, from January 1st, 1880, to January 1st, 1885, Tae Mutual Life 








SOE, TR nisin cn siccenencts: easaccnssoceipetinssssiemrssmvicanns soesieteedl $64,625,994 
Paid to policyholders.............. sinisiahiineindtnatengeiciaiaieesiliowini iain 66,532,065 
Amount paid policyholders in excess of sum received from them............... $1,906,071 


The payments were for death losses, dividends, annuities, endowments, and sur- 
rendered policies. 

Notwithstanding the payment of this unusual sum the Company added several 
millions annually to its invested assets, and the surplus fund was correspondingly 
increased until it now exceeds $12,000,000 by the legal standard of New York State. 

This result is owing to the judicious and careful investment of the assets, the interest 
income from which, during the five years referred to, amounts to $25,283,388. 

Being a purely mutual company its entire assets belong tothe policyholders. There 
are no stockholders to share the profits. 

Atter careful consideration, and with the view of granting to policyholders what- 
ever benefits the experience of the Company has shown to be wise and safe, a new form 
of policy has been prepared, known as 


THE FIVE YEAR DISTRIBUTION POLICY. 


This is a well matured plan, and offers to the insuring public many advantages. It 
introduces all the liberal features which its own experience or that of other institutions 
have shown to be popular, never forgetting that first of considerations—the absolute 
safety of the great fund held in trust by the managers of this institution. 

A few of the features which characterize the ‘‘ Five Year Distribution Policy,”’ are: 

Policyholders are allowed a freedom of residence and travel much beyond the ordi- 
nary limits, covering, it is believed, the requirements of ordinary business or pleasure, 
and without additional premium or extra charge. 

Death ciaims arising under policies issued on this plan, will be payable as soon as 
satisfactory proofs are presented to and accepted by the Company. 

In the early days of Life Insurance in this country, the dividends of the Mutual Life 
and other contemporary companies were declared once in five years. This offered an 
incentive to the assured to continue their premium payments for that term of years at 
least. As Life Insurance has become better known and appreciated by the people, the 
experience of this Company shows an average continuation of premiums greatly in excess 
of that term. In the new plan, the quinquennial period for distribution is again adopted, 
in the belief that it will produce better financial results to the policyholder than would 
otherwise be possible. 

Policies of this description may be issued to an amount not exceeding $50,000 upon 
a single life, inclusive of all other policies and additions issued by this Company upon 
the same life, and at ages from eighteen to sixty-five years. Also upon lives of females 
to the amount of $10,000. 

Those who desire SAFE insurance, with the certainty of securing all the advantages 
that a successful, conservative and strong company can offer, are invited to apply at its 
Office, Cedar, Nassau and Liberty Streets, or to any of its Agents. 

Its interest and rent receipts alone have exceeded its death claims ten millions of 
dollars ($10,000,000). 

It has issued over 220,000 policies; insured over $7,000,000; received from all 
sources #349,265,283.12; and returned to policyholders $216,094,211.28. 

It cun and does afford the cheapest, safest, and most satisfactory insurance invest- 
ment of ‘any company in the world. 


TO OUR POLICYHOLDERS. 


Almost every one of our hundred thousand policyholders could, without doubt, 
and with but very little effort, induce some friend to insure his life in this Company. In 
numerous cases, such a friendly step and timely advice has resulted in an untold amount 
of good. Keader, if you are a policyholder, we respectfully ask you to do us all the 
good you can in the way now indicated. A postal card sent to us, asking for information 
and documents, will have prompt attention and be sent free. 


LOCAL AGENTS. 


The Mutual Life has reliable agents in every section of the country, who will give 
prompt and respectful attention to any call for information, documents, etc., from any 
quarter. These agents, of course, may not be found in every town, but a postal card 
or letter to us will put the writer in early personal conference with such agents. 


TO THE READERS OF ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


We are anxious to do a safe business. We solicit no other. On that basis we re- 
spectfully invite every reader of this journal to consider well the foregoing facts, figures 
and statements, and then seek from us the particulars on which we will offer the best 
insurance to be found in any quarter and upon the very lowest terms. 
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Entered at the Post-office at New York, as Second-class Mail Matter. 
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THE WAKING OF THE LARK. 


BY ERIC MACKAY. 





O! Bonnie bird, that in the brake exultant dost 
prepare thee— 
As poets do whose thoughts are true, for wings 
that will upbear thee— 
Oh! tell me, tell me, bonnie bird, 
Canst thou not pipe of hope deferred? 
Or canst thou sing of naught but Spring among 
the golden meadows? 


Methinks a bard (and thou art one) should suit 
his song to sorrow, 
And tell of pain, as well as gain, that waits us 
on the morrow ; 
But thou art not a prophet, thou, 
If naught but joy can touch thee now ; 
If, in thy heart, thou hast no vow that speaks 
of Nature’s anguish. 


Oh! I have held my sorrows dear, and felt, tho’ 
poor and slighted, 
The songs we love are those we hear when love 
is unrequited. 
But thou art still the slave of dawn, 
And canst not sing till night be gone, 
Till o’er the pathway of the fawn the sunbeams 
shine and quiver. 


Thou art the minion of the sun that rises in his 
splendor, 
And canst not spare for Dian fair the songs 
that should attend her. 
The moon, so sad and silver-pale, 
Is mistress of the nightingale ; 
And thou wilt sing on hill and dale no ditties 
in the darkness. 


For Queen and King thou wilt not spare one note 
of thine outpouring ; 
For thou art free as breezes be on Nature’s vel- 
vet flooring ; 
The daisy, with its hood undone, 
The grass, the sunlight, and the sun— 
These are the joys, thou holy one, that pay thee 
for thy singing. 


Oh! hush ! Oh! hush ! how wild a gush of rapture 
in the distance, 
A roll of rhymes, a toll of chimes, a cry for 
love’s assistance ; 
A sound that wells from happy throats, 
A flood of song where beauty floats, 
And where our thoughts, like golden boats, do 
seem to cross a river. 


This is the advent of the lark—the priest in 
gray apparel— 
Who doth prepare to trill on air his sinless Sum- 
mer carol ; 
4 This is the prelude to the lay 
The birds did sing in Cesar’s day, 
And will again, for aye and aye, in praise of 
God’s creation. 


0, dainty thing, on wonder’s wing, by life and 
love elated, 
Oh! sing aloud from cloud to cloud, till day be 
consecrated ; 
Till from the gateways of the morn, 
The sun, with all his light unshorn, 
His robes of darkness round him torn, doth 
scale the lofty heavens ! 
Lonrpon, ENGLAND. 


THE BLUEBIRD. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


Sometmz in Heaven sojourned this bird, 
And there the chant of the seraphs heard ; 
One note of the theme it repeateth still— 
“Cherish, cherish, Oh! cherish” —till 
Quivers the song-swept blue above ; 
And earth lying dreamily under, 
; Thrills with delight and wonder— 
R ** Cherish Love.” 











Therefore the bloom to thé apple-bough, 
The flower to the wood-knoll, springeth now, 
And leaf-mist gathers in copse and glen. * 
*“‘Cherish, cherish, Oh! cherish,” again 

The flute-voice calls from the blue above. 

How shall I dare gainsay it? 

How do aught but obey it? 

“* Cherish Love.” 


Not now can the seed be pent underground, 
The bud in its Winter sheath be bound, 
Nor the spirit in me be chained and dark. 
“Cherish, cherish, Oh! cherish”—hark 
To the seraph-taught in the blue above! 
But if the song should not reach thee, 
Who shall it be that will teach thee 
** Cherish Love?” 


GENEVA, OHIO. 


A CREOLE SLAVE-SONG. 
(AH, HO ZO-ZO0 CHAN’ DAN’ BRANCHE!) 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Wuart bird is that, with voice so sweet, 
Sings to the sun from yonder tree? 
What girl is that, so slim and fleet, 
Comes through the cane her love to meet? 
Joli zo-zo,* sing merrily ! 
The pretty girl she comes to me! 


What wind is that upon the cane? 
What perfume from a far-off rose 
Fills me with dreams? What strange, vague pain 
Stirs in my heart? What longing vain 
Is this that through my bosom goes? 
Oh, soutnwind, perfume and desire, 
You kiss, you soothe, you burn like fire ! 


Ah, no! Ah, no! It isa cheat. 

There is no bird ; my love comes not; 
The wind chills me from head to feet, 
And oh! it brings no perfume sweet. 

My slender girl the white man bought, 
And took her far across the bay— 
Icannot cut the cane to-day! 


I cannot cut the cane to-day— 

O, z0-z0, moqueur,t come and sing! 
O, warm wind through the cane-field stray ! 
Wave the long moss so soft and gray! 

I have no heart for anything ; 
But life was Heaven and work was play 
When my love loved me every day ! 


White man, how I worked for you, 
When I was young and blithe and strong ! 
The earth was green, the sky was blue, 
My love's eyes were as bright as dew; 
And life was like the zo-zo’s song | 
But you—you sold my love away— 
I cannot cut the cane to-day ! 


I did not dream a slave could be 

A man, and right a grievous wrong ; 
I writbed and bore your cruelty ; 
I felt the soul go out of me ; 

And yet, I was so lion-strong 
I could have torn your heart away— 
I cannot cut the cane to-day! 


Freedom! I feel it when too late— 
Like Spring-wind on a blasted tree— 
A waft of mockery and hate! 

Bring back my chains, O, cruel Fate! 
Bring youth and slavery back to me— 
Bring back the lash, the hound, the pain— 

So that my own love come again! 


But hark! A gentle voice afar 

Calls me to go, I know not where— 
Yes, past the sun and past the star, 
Into God’s land. A golden car 

And milk-white horsest—she is there ! 
So sweet—I dream—I float away— 

I cannot cut the cane to-day ! 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 

* Joli zozo—pretty bird, Zozo is, in the Negro patois, 
a corruption of the French oiseau. 

+ Moqueur—the mocking-bird. Some of the oid 
French (or Creole) Negroes pronounce this word as if 
it were spelt muckee, while others give it nearly the 
true French sounds. 

t+ Achariot with white horses is a part of almost 
every vision of death and future glory indulged in 
by Negroes, 





THE CAVE-TEMPLE OF KABRLI. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, LL.D. 





No land can surpass India in surprises. 
Your eyes get fairly dazed with seeing the 
unexpected and the unknown. You are 
not in the country a day before you find 
out that all your reading and imagination 
have done for you is to lead you up to the 
Indian impossible. Even what you had a 
glimmer of before, comes to you in such 
novel drapery that your pictures are really 
as new as if you had never had a suggestion 
ofone. But in due time you grow submis- 
sive and are ready for any new revelation. 
There are especially two things which as- 
tound one from the West; one is the irre- 
sistible might and great number of the 
Christian forces that are now assailing this 
mass of paganism, and are sure to break it 
down far sooner than the warmest faith of 
our Western Christendom has dared to be- 
lieve. The other constant surprise lies in 
those antiquities in stone which have come 
down to our day in almost undisturbed 
beauty and massiveness, and so group 
themselves about the religious life of the his- 
toric peoples that they become wise teachers 
of the remote past, and prove, without a 
question, that the grotesque and beast-like 
Hindu Paganism of these later days is only 
a vile lapse from the better and early Ar- 
yan faiths. There is not an ancient temple 
in India which does not show the helpless- 
ness of idolatry, its inability to rise a sin- 
gle step, give {tas many centuries as you 
please to muke the effort. 

Take the temple-cave as an illustration 
of the fearful lapse of the ethnic faiths of 
Pagan India. The monks of Albania and 
other regions between the Adriatic and the 
‘£gean Sea, dug out many a cell in the 
early days, and honey-combed vast regions, 
where they spent their lives, and were laid 
away when the long monotony was over. 
Then, in the Egyptian Thebes, the greatest 
of the kings, through several dynasties, 
hewed sepulchers under the mountains, 
where they and their loved ones could lie 
as splendidly in death as they had lived 
beneath the blue dome of cloudless sky 
along the plain. But India is peculiar in 
converting the mountains into spacious 
temples, and adorning them with all the 
wealth of massive and yet careful sculp- 
ture which distinguished the Aryans be- 
fore their grossest and blackest idolatry 
came upon them. The temples of Ele- 
phanta, a charming island in the Bay of 
Bombay, are cut out of the solid rock, and 
the Portuguese Jesuits, vandals that they 
were, have left enough of the ancient 
glory to suggest the magnificence of the 
structures as the western sun threw its long 
rays down those marvelous naves, and fell 
upon the pleasing porphyry faces of Shiva 
and Parvati. 

The Karli cave-temple is of the same gen- 
eral class as those of Elephanta, and other 
places in India; but it is very different in 
construction. It is by far the finest in the 
couatry. To reach it, you take the train 
from Bombay, and go nearly a bundred 
miles eastward, on the general line to Cal- 
cutta. The road soon ascends, and the air 
becomes rarer and more bracing. Many a 
view from the car window reminds you of 
the Swiss scenery about Meyringen, while 
the well-tilled vales suggest as fine fields as 
ever @ patient Hanoverian won from Harz 
bowlderr, or the phlegmatic Oldenburger 
from Frisian bog. Up, and still up, the train 








climbs, until at last you overlook the great 


Mahratta region, where Wellington, then 
only Arthur Wellesley, won his spurs, and 
began to hew his way toward Waterloo. Up 
these very mountains he drew his supplies, 
and awaited his reinforcements, before 
marching on Puna, and adding another do- 
minion to the English scepter in India. The 
town of Khandala stands at the hight of the 
range, and its pure air draws out many of 
the easier citizens of Bombay to spend the 
Summer. It is a beautiful place, well 
shaded with palms, and having as fine roads 
as were ever touched by a horse’s hoof. 
From Khandala to the Karli cave-temple 
we had a ride of five miles on horseback. 
It was not long before we were compelled 
to leave the carriage road, and take a path 
through the fields, toward the range of 
mountains ou our left, and by the time 
we were getting accustomed to the path, 
we had to leave our horses, and begia 
climbing in downright earnest. Now, a 
climb in India, even to see its finest tem- 
ple-cave, is not a little thing. Only a 
month before, in Egypt, I had tugged up 
the Pyramid of Cheops, with three propell- 
ing and provoking Arabs to add to the as- 
cending agony. But that labor was 
slight compared with the much shorter 
walk up to the Karli cave-temple. My 
white pith-hat, with turban of light cloth 
folded about it, and then a double um- 
brella, of gray cloth white within, 
seemed to help but little in keeping off 
the pressure of the heat on a late day 
of the Indian November. My genial com- 
panions, the Rev. Mr. Fox and the Rev. Mr. 
Hard, had been long enough in the coun- 
try to endure almost any number of sun- 
beams which might fall on them, and 
yet I noticed that, when we reached the 
cool and shaded vestibule, and threw our- 
selves down on the first broken stones we 
saw, and looked up into the face of the 
colossal stone goddess who sat on an 
elephant of stone, they were glad enough 
to rest. 

The temple walls, and every part of their 
adorning sculpture, are hewn out of the 
stone mountain. Were there no statuary 
of pagan deities, no reminders of an carly 
worship, and were the country any other 
than India, one would take this wonderful 
structure for a superb cathedral. Not 
many serious changes would need to be 
made in order to convert it into an English 
minster. Fergusson says that ‘the building 
resembles an early Christian church in its 
arrangements, while all the dimensions are 
similar to those of the choir of Norwich 
Cathedral.”* The nave is one hundred and 
twenty-four feet long, forty-five feet broad, 
and forty-six feet from floor to ceiling. There 
are aisles on either side of the temple, 
separated from the nave by octagonal pil- 
lars. The capital of each pillar is crowned 
with two kneeling elephants, on whose 
backs are seated two figures, representing 
the divinities to whom the temple is dedi- 
cated. These are of beautiful features, as, 
indeed, are all the represeutations of 
deities in the Karli cave-temple. There is 
nothing of that repulsive sculpture which 
one sees at Puna and in other modern 
Hindu pagodas. I saw no figures which 
were in part human and in part beast-like. 
Each was true to its class, from vestibule 
back to altar. Now the altar, and the place 
where it stands, keep up the resemblance to 
a Christian church. Behind it there are 
seven pillars, which separate it from what, 
in a church, would correspond with the 








*“ Rock-Out Temples of India,” p, 27, 
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choir. There are altogether thirty-eight 
columns in the temple. The grandest is 
the large lion-pillar in front, which has six- 
teen sides, and is surmounted with four 
lions. 

All this great recess has been cut from 
the solid rock, which seems to be nothing 
softer than porphyry itself. The statuary 
is massive relief, and consists of figures 
also cleft from the rock, like Thorwaldsen’s 
lion, in Lucerne. The great pillars are 
chastely proportioned columns, both base 
and capital proving that they have not 
been introduced, but, like all other stone 
portions of the temple, have been cut 
from the solid mass of which the whole 
mountain consists. They are part and 
parcel of floor and ceiling. There is an 
outward porch, or vestibule, fifty-two feet 
wide and fifteen deep, and on the heavy 
molding above there are figures of a man, 
a woman and a dwarf. All this, too, like 
the whole spacious temple itself, has been 
patiently cut from firm rock. 


The only thing which is not of native 
rock is a wooden covering or ceiling. This 
has been the puzzle of all the toilers in 
Indian archeology, and they seem to-day 
to be no nearer a solution of the difficulty 
than when they began. The entire imme- 
diate covering of the temple is of teak, a 
nutive wood, almost the only one which 
resists the white ant and every Indian in- 
sect. As you look up, and take in the 
whole nave, it reminds you at once of the 
inverted hull of a ship. The cross-timbers 
andthe boards have that appearance, and 
yet the more one examines the whole of 
this wooden umbrella, and compares it 
with the rest of the temple, the more exact 
is its correspondence with the stone of 
which all the rest of the sacred building 
consists. The tinishing of the wood-work 
is of the same style as that of the stone. 
As to the reason why the wood was put 
above this wonderful cave-temple, no one 
can answer. The ceiling was already 
of store, and many and many a foot be- 
neath the roois of the trees on the moun- 
tain-top. Nothing oould add to the massive 
or attractive character of the whole. It is 
not likely that tais wooden covering was 
added later, long after the work was 
finished and the temple had been used. On 
the other hand, Thomas, Burgess and 
Fergusson, the best searchers among the 
antiquities of India, began their interpre- 
tation of the Karli temple by supposing the 
wood to be a later addition; but after their 
examination, more closely conducted, they 
coacluded that it was put there at the time 
the temple was excavated from the moun- 
tain side. Fergusson’s reason seems to set- 
tle all doubts that *‘ the design of the ceil- 
ing is repeated in stone in all the niches in 
the temple front.” Why may not that 
ceiling, made of adamantine teak, have 
been placed there as a shield against damp- 
ness? I believe this to be the correct solu- 
tion. Rain from May to October is abun- 
dant throughout lower India, and water 
would trickle down through crevices in 
spite of every precaution. In the cave- 
temples of Elephanta, where there is no 
wooden umbrella, every floor is at least 
damp, while some are wet, and even shoe- 
deep in water. But the floor of the Karli 
temple is perfectly dry. Not a diop of 
water could fall from any part of the ceil- 
ing. Should dampness collect, and even 
become a slight stream, the water would 
find its way down the sides, without damp- 
ening the whole floor. 

But who knows when this, the Karli tem- 
ple, was built? This is another question 
which none have been able to answer. Of 
the various interpretations of its origin, 
hardly any two can be found to agree. 
There is, however, a general belief that the 
excavation was made before the beginning 
of the Christian era; but there is no 
unanimity as to the precise century. Bird 
says he found an inscription there which 
reads: ‘‘ Of the twentieth year of Datthama 
Hara, otherwise called Dattagamini, King 
of Ceylon, B.C. 168.” But there is no trace 
of an inscription now, so far as our eyes 
could see, so that no one can test his accu- 
racy. The inscription, at all events, may 
have been put there by some Christian an- 
chorite or priest; for no Hindu could think 
of giving a Christian date to such a mag- 
nificent memorial of his early and heroic 
days. Perhaps Burgess is as satisfactory 





and precise in his interpretation as we can 
hope from any one, when he says: ‘‘ We 
shall probably not be far wrong in placing 
the excavation of these caves anterior to 
the Christian era.” 

Another of the uncertainties is that no 
one has as yet been able to decide by 
what class of people the temple was made. 
But for the Oriental reliefs, such as ele- 
phants and other figures peculiar to the East, 
it might well have served for an early 
Christian church. But these features pre- 
clude the idea that it was ever intended for 
this purpose. All the reliefs of deities do 
not help us toward deciding whether the 
Brahmins or Buddhists made it. One 
thing is sure, that the idea of excavating 
the very mountains, in order to erect beauti- 
ful temples, is of vety early origin, and that 
these cave-temples of India sprang into per- 
fection at the very beginning of their his- 
tory. Inno part of the land is one to be 
found which betrays an apprenticeship. 

On leaving the Karli temple, and inspect- 
ing a few minor excavations, we made a 
circuit around the shoulder of the moun- 
tain. We could then see that the place 
where the temple was made had been wisely 
chosen for defense. The mountain itself 
was a protection, had there been no ascent. 
And as to beautiful scenery, no sacred 
building could have a more charming 
location. The worshiper in the Karli 
temple, whether in ancient or later times, 
could stand in the vestibule of his fane and 
look down the valley and enjoy the scene 
of enchanting beauty; the valley at his 
feet like a piece of beautiful tapestry, 
while either mountain side seemed to hang 
asarich drapery of darker hue. Should war 
come, as it often did, he knew that little 
harm could come to his temple; for it was a 
recess, and, break what they might, the sav- 
age soldiers could not do much real damage 
toa simple excavation. Besides, it would 
be no easy task to draw their battering im- 
plements up the steep acclivity. A strange 
army, also, would never see the temple, or 
know of its existence; for, in a few hours, 
by timely preparations, rock and earth 
enough might be brought together to con- 
ceal its very vestibule from the valley below. 
Indeed, only during a few reaches in our 
path hither could we see the entrance at 
all, so carefully was the spot chosen to pre- 
vent notice from the passers-by in the valley. 
This security must have been a prime motive 
in hewing out cave-temples. The land has 
always been rent with warfare. The whole 
story of India, from the time of Alexan- 
der’s invasion of the Punjaub down to the 
adjustments of English possession, is a 
flame of violent war. Nota vale or moun- 
tain is without its epic of bloodshed. Re- 
ligion has come in for its share of interest ; 
for in many of the wars the idolatries of 
sects and teachers have added to the 
frenzy. Wholesale massacres have played 
their part, and crimes to which there are no 
names have been planned in palaces of 
barbaric splendor, and perpetrated on the 
innocent millions. 

But the better day is coming for ‘‘ India’s 
coral strand.” It has come. 

Bombay, Inp1a. 


THE GROWTH OF POLITICAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 





BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 





Tue history of politics in the United 
States has generally been taken as the his- 
tory of political parties. Yet a history of 
religion would not be exhaustive which 
contented itself with a survey of denomi- 
nations and religious societies. As manis 
a religious, so he is a political being, and 
beneath all forms lies the consciousness, 
ever active end preparing to express itself 
in new demonstrations. A student of 
American life can scarcely take an histor- 
ical view without being reminded of the 
steady growth of political consciousness 
from simpler to more complex forms of 
expression, until it would seem as if no 
problem of national life could fail of satis- 
factory solution. 

We are so accustomed to the use of the 
ballot that we do not, unless we stop to 
think, realize how skillful the American 
citizen has come to be in handling this 
weapon, For more than a hundred years 
he has been practicing with the ballot. He 


t “Cave Temples of India,” p. 233. 








has used it in town meeting, inthe election 
of representatives, in the choice of Presi- 
dents. He has handled it in business and 
society. When he has played, he has had 
the little white paper for a toy. Every 
citizen, from boyhood till he sinks into the 
grave, has again and again put a ballot into 
the box. The extension of the suffrage has 
been not so much in the direction of per- 
sons as in the lateral direction of occasions. 
While there are those who earnestly con- 
tend for woman-suffrage, and others who 
oppose the measure, a silent, undisputed 
use of the ballot has been gaining ground, 
and by its familiarity the power to vote has 
been like the growth of a new member 
upon the political organism. The ballot 
has become fitted to the hand that casts it, 
and the hand to the ballot. The political 
will has found an instrument which 
answers its demand almost as readily as a 
man’s hand answers the purpose which his 
will determines. The people have learned 
to move easily and freely in political life, so 
that every year it is becoming more impos- 
sible for any organization which is apart 
from the people to determine the action of 
the people. 

A recent writer has ventured the opinion 
that the disintegration of the war spirit wiil 
come from the independent conscience ot 
the individual soldier. That is to say, when 
soldiers refuse to accept the old doctrine 
that they are unmoral agents of a higher 
authority, bound only to obey commands, 
the beginning will come of the end of un- 
righteous wars. Now the beginning has 
already come of the end of blind political 
allegiance. The voters who break from the 
ranks of party have learned their power; 
but it is not for the sake of power that they 
exhibit their independence. The expres- 
sion of a high political will is essential to 
their self-respect, without regard to imme- 
diate consequences. Inthe growth of polit- 
ical consciousness in the United States this 
individuality of judgment is of great value as 
marking the existence of free thought and 
free action. The security of political in- 
stitutions is in the possibility of this free- 
dom. 

There is a further indication of this in- 
creas: of freedom of personality. Just as in- 
dependence of organization marks freedom, 
so the easy power to organize marks free- 
dom. It is a great thing that the individual 
voter should have learned to make the bal- 
lot express his will; it is quite as much 
that he should have learned the force which 
lies in combination. The facility with 
which political leagues are formed, having 
for their end some immediate practical good, 
is an illustration of this. The Civil Service 
Reform League is a casein point. It keeps 
clear of the great parties; it pushes its own 
reform, unembarrassed by other reforms. 
When its purpose is finally accomplished, 
it will disappear as an organization. The 
Indian Rights Association is a similar body, 
having a distinct object to accomplish. 
When the Indian is on a footing with the 
white man, the association will dissolve. 
The Law and Order Leagues, springing up 
in our cities, supply a political force which 
the members conceive to be needed, and 
which the existing parties are poweriess to 
exercise. There are less conspicuous or- 
ganizations formed for temporary ends. 
It is no secret that when specific legislative 
action is desired, looking to some moral 
end, those who perceive the need do not 
wait for the legislature to take the initia- 
tive, but frame the proper bill and urge it 
by legitimate means to final passage. A 
people organizing ina free and orderly fash- 
ion is a political people, and the ease with 
which these combinations are formed is a 
witness to the growth of political conscious- 
ness. 

In all estimates of personal character it is 
fair to ask, What is the man’s ideal, and of 
what does his imagination lay hold? In 
cousidering the growth of political con- 
sciousness in the United States, it is worth 
while to note two important changes. The 
old ideal of the commonwealth once filled 
the imagination to afar greater extent than 
to-day. In the North, this ideal was never 
so prominent as in the South, where the 
limitations of political life led one to say, 1 
am aGeorgian, ora Virginian, rather than 
Iam an American. But even in the South 


this form of speech is disappearing as the 
spirit which gave rise to to it is merged in 





a larger sense. To-day, throughout the 
country, the consciousness of being a part 
of the greater organism is the prevailing 
one, and this is a great gain. When the 
mind is filled with the thought of the 
country there is room for state conscious- 
ness; but when one’s idea cf political life 


is bounded by state bounds, a provincial- . 


ism of thought excludes the power of that 
general conception of nationalism which 
enlarges the spiritual sense of men. The 
person in his closer relations is more capa- 
ble of greatness whose imagination seizes 
upon wider connections. 

The other change is in the disappear- 
ance of an arrogance which found ex- 
pression in the cry of manifest destiny, and 
in the slow growth of a sense of responsi- 
bility toward contiguous nationalities. 
There is no finer test of a high conscious- 
ness of personality than the respect which 
one shows for the rights of other persons. 
It was in the defective sense of the rights 
of others, which so blurred the national 
consciousness when suffering from the dis- 
ease of domestic slavery, that the nation 
reached out in a greedy fashion after Mex- 
ico and Cuba. It is in the more sensitive 
condition of a healthful nationalism that 
there is a constant protest against any un- 
justifiable inteference with Central Ameri- 
can affairs. We complain of the condition 
of our Navy, not because it is not on a war 
basis, but because it represents neglect 
and dishonesty. We do not believe that 
the American people to-day want a power- 
ful navy any more than they want a great 
standing army. What they do want isa 
navy which can do police duty and a mer- 
chaut service which shall afford free ex- 
pression to commercial life. 

We need to remind ourselves occasion- 
ally of these general truths, because we 
are constantly hearing of the decadence of 
the political spirit in American life. Be- 
cause in every great community there are 
always to be found citizens who set their 
own ease and comfort before the public 
good, we are perplexing ourselves over the 
question, how we shall drag such people 
to the polls and make them save the coun- 
try. The salvation of the country does not 
depend upon them. There is a mightier 
force at work tian is taken account of by 
political parties. Parties, leagues, admin- 
istrations, are but instruments in the hands 
of the people. The people itself, in this 
growing political consciousness, moving 
toward its great end of freedom and right- 
eousness is stirred by the spirit of God, 
which is redeeming the world through the 
nations of the world. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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THE REVISED ENGLISH BIBLE. 


BY PROF. JOHN DE WITT, D.D., 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN COMPANY OF REVISERS. 








IN a few days we shall have the Revised 
English Bible complete. The New Testa- 
ment had its turn of severe scrutiny, with 
sharp criticism from some sources, and 
kindly appreciation from others, while the 
great majority of readers quietly examined 
and pondered, and, whether their impres- 
sions were favorable or otherwise, sus- 
pended judgment till the work should be 
finished. 

Presently the Revised Old Testament will 
pass into the same hands. All who desire 
will have the opportunity to compare it 
with the Authorized, and to judge whether 
the labor expended upon it has resulted in 
substantial improvement; and then—for the 
questions are not identical—whether it shall 
be fully established as exclusively the 
Bible of the Church and the household. 

Eveu one who knows what changes have 
been adopted, can as yet only speak of 
them 4 priori, as if he were an outsider. 
But it is well, before sitting in judgment, 
to emphasize certain practical considera- 
tions that should be kept steadily in mind 
through the whole process of trial and de- 
termination. They apply to the New Tes- 
tament as well as to the Old. It may be 
expected that almost immediately the 
former will again come under review, and 
that the two, in which the same principles 
and methods were observed, will, to some 
extent, be compared. 

We ask, in advance of its issue, What 
will the Revised Old Testament be? And 
what shall we do with it? 
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The former of these questions admits a 
negative as well as a positive answer, both 
of which have important corollaries. 

As to the negative, it is not the result of 
inspiration. The revisers have exercised 
merely human intelligence and judgment. 
Perfection must not be expected in their 
work. °“ 

We recall the extravagant claims that 
were made in behalf of the Septuagint, the 
earliest Greek Version of the Old Testa- 
ment. We have accounts dating back to 
the second century B. C., of splendid prep- 
arations under the auspices of one of the 
Ptolemies, who had sent to the High Priest 
at Jerusalem for competent persons to 
translate the Jewish Scriptures for the royal 
library at Alexandria. Seventy-two distin- 
guished Rabbis came forward for the work, 
bearing copies of the Law in golden char- 
acters. Days of festivity followed, in which 
they were entertained with regal pomp and 
magnificence. In the first accounts noth- 
ing is said of their inspiration. But in the 
course of two or three centuries the highly- 
wrought story was further embellished. It 
was said, and believed alike by Jew and 
Christian, that the learned scribes were 
confined apart, singly, or in pairs, and that 
at the end of the seventy-two days that 
were assigned them, their seventy-two (or 
thirty-six) versions were found to be iden- 
tical from beginning to end, in every word 
and letter. ‘‘So that all men may know,” 
remarks Irenseus, ‘‘that the Scriptures are 
translated by the inspiration of God.” 
(lib. iii. c. 24.) With this Justyn Martyr 
and Epiphanius substantially agree. Even 
Augustine accepts the inspiration of the 
Septuagint Version. 

But the revisers of the English Bible, 
whether British or American, enjoyed no 
supernatural aid, nor was there the marvel- 
ous unanimity that such aid must infallibly 
have produced. The rules under which 
they acted assumed differences of judg- 
ment, and provided for the adoption of 
changes proposed in the first revision by a 
majority of those present, while no change 
could be finally adopted except by the vote 
of two-thirds. This implied, and the im- 
plication corresponds with the subsequent 
fact, that many of the changes must be 
made against the opinion of a respectable 
minority, who would prefer no change, or 
some other than the one thus adopted. 
There was not an infallible man among 
them. 

This involves a principle of the utmost 
importance in its bearing upon the acccpt- 
ance of, any uninspired revision. Neither 
the revisers nor their constituents can be 
unanimous as respects all changes that are 
suggested as improvements. There is al- 
ways a possibility of error in the judgment 
of any single reviser, and in that of any 
one of those to whom the revision is sub- 
mitted. No one can expect to find that 
every change accords with his individual 
opinion, even if that opinion were infalli- 
ble. He must consider the general result, 
and that not as compared with an ideal 
standard of perfection, which he does not 
possess, but with the Bible now in use. 


Suppose that he is indifferent to many of 
the minor changes, but disposed to concede 
that, in the aggregate, they are improve- 
ments, and perfectly willing to yield to 
those who prefer the removal of slight 
blemishes, or what seems to them such. 
On what principle shall he decide with 
reference to more important departures 
from the Authorized Version? Surely, if 
nine-tenths of these are manifestly of great 
value, and only one-tenth objectionable, 
the net result is greatly in favor of the Re- 
vision. Can one afford to deprive himself 
of the many renderings that bring out the 
sense more clearly, often developing a 
precious meaning of which the present text 
affords not the slightest glimpse, on ac- 
count of his repugnance to the compara- 
tively few infelicities? 

The writer has observed that those who 
speak disparagingly of the Revised New 
Testament generally base their dissent 
upon a very few alleged improprieties, 
while they have paid very little attention 
to the thousand changes that have every- 
thing to commend them. There is scarcely 
more than a half score of changes a retreat 
from which would not remove every tafigi- 
ble prejudice from the minds of most of 
these objectors; 





The simple rule of enlightened judgment 
would seem to be, accept and use the best at 
the present time,in readiness for any further 
improvement the majority may hereafter 
agree upon. 

For we claim that the same principle that 
we have noted in the deciding votes of 
the revisers upon the changes severally 
must be recognized as applicable to the 
final acceptance of the work if it shall ever 
occur. Throughout, from the first step to 
the last, there must be compromise, and ac- 
quiescence in imperfect results. 

If this were not to be the basis of deci- 
sion upon the completed work, the pro- 
posal to revise, by any body of scholars, 
however competent, was one of the idlest 
that can be conceived of. It were as well 
now to abandon all thought of the possible 
acceptance of the Revision, unless it be un- 
derstood that it must be reached through 
the acquiescence ofa minority by no means 
deficient in intelligence or inconsiderable 
in numbers, in the opinion of a manifest 
majority. 

It may soften the hardness of such com- 
pliance not a little to reflect that none of 
those who most strongly favor the accept- 
ance of the Revision claim that the revisers 
were inspired, or that their work is perfect; 
and further, that all share equally in the 
possession of every new rendering that 
presents more clearly the Divine thought 
of the original Scriptures. 

We turn to the positive side of the ques- 
tion, What will the revised Old Testament 
be? 

In estimating prospectively its value, 
great importance is usually attached to 
the personelle of the company, as consist- 
ing, on both sides of the great water, of 
representative Hebrew scholars. It may 
be admitted, even by one of themselves, 
that, having spent a large portion of their 
lives in studying, and many of them in 
teaching, the language, the world is en- 
titled to expect from them some valuable 
result. This is a work in which they 
seemed to be needed as the best available, 
and they have responded to the call. But 
it is not in modesty, but as a simple state- 
ment of fact, that we add what every 
member of the company will indorse, that 
the mo:t important features in the work 
are not original, but derived from other 
sources. Without fear of contradiction 
we make the same claim for the Revised 
New Testament. It was one of the prin- 
cipal arguments of those who urged this 
Revision, that for more than two hundred 
years the must competent philological and 
exegetical scholars had been ardently 
laboring in the elucidation of the Scrip- 
tures. It was claimed that thus a vast 
treasure had been accumulated, which 
ought to be utilized without delay for the 
benefit of those who read the Bible only in 
English. It could not be concealed that 
with all the excellencies of the Authorized 
Version, ina very large number of cases 
the origina! is inadequately represented or 
grossly mistranslated. Preachers of the 
Divine Word have been greatly embar- 
rassed, not desiring to display their scholar- 
ship, much less to create distrust of the 
Bible in use, as if every dabbler in Hebrew 
and Greek could detect glaring blunders 
in nearly every verse. They have often 
wished for a translation that could be con- 
fidently referred to, as giving the render- 
ings which thorough yet conservative 
scholarship would prefer. The question, at 
present, is pot whether the revised or the 
uprevised Bible shall occupy the place of 
honor, but whether the former supplies the 
need that we have just referred to. 


Is it adapted to the use of those who 
wish to impart or to obtain the most exact 
knowledge of the meaning of the Word of 
God, as ascertained by the great body of 
Biblical scholars whose labors have been 
inherited by our present revisers? 

If the revisers have honestly fulfilled the 
purpose that was made so prominent in 
connection with their appointment, if they 
have been more anxious to secure the most 
valuable results, from whatever source 
might be possible, than- to be regarded as 
original and independent investigators, then 
we shall have in this Revision a treasure 
indeed. 

It is, then, in the highest degree important 
that the fact should be fully known, as 
already briefly stated, that in prosecuting 


their task the revisers have made free with 
every translation and every exegetical 
work entitled to any consideration that 
lay within their reach. They have been 
systematic plunderers, and their spoils are 
very rich. Some felicities of expression 
have doubtless originated with themselves. 
Sometimes, in the exercise of careful judg- 
ment, they have had occasion to modify 
what they have appropriated, incorporating 
its substance into their work. Very often 
their keenest discrimination and most ac- 
curate and painstaking scholarship have 
been called into exercise, to decide between 
the differing views of principal authorities 
about the signification of words, or the 
construction of sentences. In cases where 
opinions were almost equally balanced, 
that which seemed entitled to the prefer- 
ence has been put in the text, and its 
alternative consigned to the margin, so that 
the reader enjoys the benefit of both. 

We may, therefore, confidently claim 
that the Revised English Bible contains the 
product of the most mature and reliable 
biblical study since King James’s Version 
was authorized to be read in the Churghes. 

We now reach the second of the proposed 
questions, What chall we do with the Revis- 
ton? 

It may seem to some that the only 
alternative is immediate acceptance, or im- 
mediate and final rejection. Some regard 
the New Testament as already beyond 
recovery from the deadly assaults that 
were made on it. They do not consider 
how insufficiently it has been tested, in 
view of the great difficulties that any such 
production must encounter, nor do they 
realize its priceless and permanent value 
in connection with the study of the Bible, 
apart from the question of displacing the 
Authorized Version. On the same prin- 
ciple, they will be ready to abandon the Re- 
vised Old Testament as a total failure, on 
hearing the first outcry against it. 

On the other hand, not a few will be ready 
at once to adopt both Old Testament and 
New for the pulpit and for the household. 
But pressure in this direction is greatly to 
be deprecated. It would inevitably be met 
by determined oppusition on the part of 
many whose feelings and opinions are 
worthy of the highest respect. 


It must be remembered that the greatest 
difficulty the Revision has to contend with 
has no connection with its intriosic merit, 
but lies in the deep attachment of Chris- 
tian hearts for the old, familiar words. 
Conceding that the substitutions are gen- 
erally preferable, considered simply as ac- 
curate translations, and not inferior in mel- 
ody and rhythm, they are unfamiliar, and 
jar rudely uponthe most tender and sacred 
associations. 

But, while it would be unwise to force 
the Revision upon the Churches at the ex- 
pense of such pain as its speedy adoption 
would surely produce, we need not, and 
must vot, be deprived of its invaluable aid: 
in the intelligent study cf the Bible. No 
pastor who desires his flock to feed upon 
the pure Word of God, can spare it from bis 
study or his pulpit. One whose sermons 
are merely religious and philosophical 
essays, with little or no reference to the 
Scriptures, may be indifferent to the Re- 
vision. But any preacher of the Gospel 
who realizes that it is his most imperative 
duty and grandest privilege to exhibit the 
great thoughts of God in the variety and 
impressiveness of their presentation in his 
own inspired word, will desire that a copy 
of the Revision shal] be found in every 
pew, and that it shall be diligently used 
in every household. He will give no 
offense if he refers to it frequently in his 
reading avd exposition. Thus it will be 
fairly tested, and at the same time become 
familiar to the eye and the ear, and its 
novelty cease to displease. 

Meanwhile, let the time honored Bible, 
whose words and phrases are so precious, 
occupy its place at the sacred desk and the 
family altar, until the Revision, by virtue 
of its intrinsic merit, which can only be 
ascertained by time and use, becomes en- 
deared to those who love the pure Word of 
God, and its phrases also are familiar and 
pleasant. 

Thus, if it bear the test and approve it- 
self te enlightened @bristian judgment, it 
-will at last win its way te universal aceept- 





body of Christian people will pass over 
from One to the other, recognizing the fact 
that what is now offered them is their own 
dear old Bible, somewhat improved by 
loving, conscientious and reverent labor. 
New Brounswiok, N. J. 





WHO WAS JOHN ELIOT? 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 


I was recently reading aloud an account 
of the ‘‘ Covenanting Confessions,” said to 
have been drawn up by John Eliot, when 
a cultivated young listener inquired, ‘Who 
was John Eliot?” May nut many other 
cultivated young listeners or readers have 
inquired, ‘‘ Who was John Eliot?” and de- 
sire an answer? 

Edmund Quincy, in the preface to his 
biography of his father, Josiah Quincy, 
says that, ‘“‘having met well-educated per- 
sons who had never heard of Fisher Ames, 
and even men of the law whose notions of 
Samuel Dexter were nebulous to the last de- 
gree,” he nearly despaired of his father’s 
fame surviving. He speaks of “ oblivion, 
80 swift to swallow up American reputa- 
tions.” 

Many years ago, the late Frederick Kapp 
(a member of the German parliament at the 
time of his death) told me that when he 
first offered the manuscript of his “ Life of 
Baron Von Steuben” (the faithful disciplina- 
rian of our Continental army after 1777) to 
a respectable New York publisher, he was 
asked, ‘‘ Who was Baron Von Steuben?” In 
view of these facts, a brief answer to the 
inquiry, ‘‘ Who was John Eliot?” may not 
be unprofitable. 

John Eliot is known in history as ‘The 
Apostle to the Indians,” because of his in- 
defatigable labors for their spiritual and 
temporal welfare. He was one of the 
wisest, most sagacious, and most efficient 
missionaries of Christianity, since Peter 
and Paul spread the Gospel among the 
Pagans. He was born in England in 1604; 
was educated at one of the universities, 
and became usher at a grammar school, 
established by the Rev. Thomas Hooker, 
afterward a prominent New England di- 
vine, who had recently been silenced asa 
preacher because of his non-conformity, 
Touched by the pious zeal of Mr. Hooker, 
y ung Eliot resolved to enter the Christian 
ministry; but there was then no open 
field for a Puritan clergyman ia England. 
Even the good Hooker, notwithstanding 
the interference of forty-seven conforming 
clergymen in his favor, could escape the 
persecutions of Archbishop Laud only by 
fleeing to Holland. 

Eliot, yearning for freedom in worship 
and teaching, and possessed of a burning 
desire to carry a converting Gospel among 
the dusky children of the American forests, 
who were ignorantly worshiping an 
‘Unknown God,” voyaged to our virgin 
land in the ship ** Lyon,” in 1681, in com- 
pany with the wife and children of John 
Winthrop, and landed at Bostov. The 
pastor of the church there was then in 
Eogland, and young Eliot, twenty-seven 
years of age, was called to its service. He 
performed the duties so acceptably that 
the congregation desired to retain him. He 
had pledged himself to loving brethren in 
England that, if they would follow him 
across the Atlantic, he would’ become their 
pastor. They came in 16338, settled at Rox- 
bury, near Boston, and he assumed the 

position of shepherd of the flock. A more 
loving follower had joined him the year 
before, When he departed from England, 
he left his heart and the pledge of his hand 
with a beautiful maiden tkere, who came 
to Boston in 1632, Their nuptials were 
celebrated immediately after her arrival. 

Eliot was honest, fearless, and outspoken. 
The Pequot Indians, of Connecticut, were 
at war with the Narragansetts, of Rhode 
Island, and the Dutch on Manhattan, io 
1684, and sought alliance with the English 
in Massachusetts. The authorities made a 
treaty with them which seemed unwise to 
Eliot, and he boldly denounced it from his 
Roxbury pulpit, especially because the 
contract had been made without the cen- 
sent of the people being first obtained. This 
democratic protest aroused the indignatien 
of the magnates in Ohuroh end State. 
Kiiot was “dealt with,” that is, empeptm- 
lated with by the gevernor and ministers. 





ance. Then, with no rude shock, the great 
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was restored; but he was ever afterward 
regarded as a leading champion of demo- 
cratic principles and ‘‘soul liberty.” Yet 
in the famous theological controversy be- 
ween Mrs, Hutchinson and the authorities, 
spiritual and secular, Eliot was one of her 
chief opposers as a condemning witness of 
her free utterances of opinions. He was 
the most potential instrument in securing 
the condemnation and banishment of this 
famous feminine heresiarch. 

A new translation of the Psalms in meter, 
for use in public worship, was ordered in 
1639, and Eliot, and his assistants, the Rev. 
Mr. Weldand the Rev. Richard Mather—all 
excellent Hebrew scholars—were employed 
in the task. It was completed the next 
year, and the translation was printed by 
Stephen Day, with the title ‘of the ‘‘ Bay 
Psalm Book,” now a rare possession of bib- 
omaniacs. It was the first book printed in 
North America. 

These versifiers evidently anticipated 
adverse criticism of the performance; for 
they said in their long preface: ‘‘If the 
verses are not always so smooth and ele- 
gant as some may desire or expect, let 
them consider that God’s altar needs not 
our pollishings; for wee have respected 
rather a  plaine translation than to 
smooth our verses with the sweetness of 
any paraphrase, and so have attended con- 
science rather than elegance, fidelity rather 
than poetry, in translating the Hebrew into 
English language, and David's poetry into 
English meter.” 

Eliot became deeply interested in the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of the half- 
naked heathen who swarmed around the 
feeble English settlements on the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay; and soon after com- 
pleting the translation of the Psalms, he 
entered vigorously upon his most import- 
ant work in the field of evangelism—the 
conversion of the Indians to civilization 
and Christianity. He studied and mastered, 
in a degree, their language, with the help 
of a ‘‘ pregnant witted” young barbarian 
who had learned the English and had been 
taken into Eliot’s family. Eliot was soon 
enabled to translate into the Indian 
tongue the Lord’s Prayer, the Com- 
mandments, several passages of Scripture 
and a few prayers; and he began to 
speak the language intelligently after 
conversing with his dusky companion a 
few months. 

Mr. Eliot began his work with great wis- 
dom. He sought to civilize the Indians as 
well as to Christianize them. The first 
step was to establish social order. In 1646 
he induced them to form a political com- 
munity or town, within the borders of the 
present Newton, not far from Boston. They 
adopted for themselves laws for the promo- 
tion of decency, cleanliness, industry and 
good order. He and his helpful wife had 
visited them in their wigwams, and in- 
structed the women and children. He fur- 
nished the men with tools—spades, shovels, 
mattocks, etc.—instructing them how to 
cultivate the soil and providing them 
with seeds. They were taught to ditch the 
land, and fence it with stone-walls. Mrs. 
Eliot taught the women how to spin, and 
her husband procured flax wheels for them. 
They were taught how to build better wig- 
wams, make better clothing for themselves, 
and to provide many creature comforts be- 
fore unknown tothem. In a word, they 
were taught the arts of Christian civili- 
zation and its advantages, with sound spir- 
itual instruction at the same time. The 
Indians soon experienced the stimulating 
and salutary influences of traffic, and built 
up commerce withthe English people. In 
Winter they made and sold to them brooms, 
baskets, eel-pots, and game; in the Summer 
they sold them berries, grapes, and fish, 
and in the Autumn cranberries and veni- 
son. They sometimes worked for wages 
for the English. It was not long before 
the ‘‘common people” of this Indian 
town, were better housed, better clothed, 
better fed, and more decent in‘every aspect 
than were Sachems or princes elsewhere. 
They became so zealous in their enterprise 
that the demand for implements of labor 
exceeded the possible supply. Thus made 
happy by the arts of civilization, they more 
gratefully and earnestly received spiritual 
teaching from their benefactor, and he was 
invited to establish communities—towns— 
in various places. Very soon there were 








many communities of Praying Indians, as 
they were called, in the forest savannas 
around Massachusetts Bay. 

Was not Jobn Eliot’s method of doing 
successful work among pagans exceedingly 
wise—a model worthy of imitation for all 
time? Would not missions to-day be more 
effective if tools and seeds and agricultural 
skill, combined with productive manual 
labor, were made‘adjuncts to spiritual teach- 
ing at every station among barbarians or 
savages? Would not such practical lessons 
concerning the real value of Christianity, as 
a whole, to the bodies of men, open wide 
the door of eager desire for its reception 
and adoption by the heathen? First civilize 
barbarians and then Christianize them, and 
the mission work would be finished. 

At a city missionary mecting, in Birming- 
ham (England), some years ago, various 
plans were discussed as to the best methods 
of feeding the poor of the city with spiritual 
food. ‘I propose,” said a plain brother, 
endowed with more common sense than 
zeal without knowledge, ‘“‘ that when we 
go to the dwellings of the destitute, we take 
a loaf of bread under one arm, and Bibles 
and tracts under the other, and offer the 
bread first, when they will be more ready 
to accept the Bibles and tracts, and listen to 
the evangelist.” The quality of men’s 
spiritual receptivity often depends upon the 
condition of the stomach. 

When Eliot had laid the foundation of 
civilization for the Indians, he zealously 
sought to increase the means for their 
spiritual enlightenment, and to secure a 
firm support of their faith, by undertaking 
the heavy task of translating the Holy 
Scriptures into the Indian tongue for their 
edification. He had already prepared an 
Indian grammar, and established schools 
for the intellectual cultivation of his 
barbarian brethren, so that they were 
qualified to use such a translation. He 
had promoted the qualification of natives 
as teachers and preachers, and he pro- 
ceeded to prepare for them a powerful aid 
in their good work. His translation of the 
New Testament was published in 1661, 
and in 1663 the whole Bible was translated 
and published. Both were printed at 
Cambridge, England, under the title, in the 
Indian language of 


‘*Mamusse Wunneetupauvatamwe Up- 
Biblum God nancesene Nukkone Testa- 
ment kah wonk Wusku Testament.” 

It has been asserted that only one living 
person is able to read this version of the 
Bible—namely, J. Hammond Trumbull, 
LL.D., of Hartford, Connecticut. The re- 
mark of Horne, more than sixty years ago, 
may now be reiterated with more empha- 
sis: ‘This version has now become a lit- 
erary curiosity, there being scarcely any 
person living who can read or understand 
a single verse in it.” 

Dr. Allibone, Librarian of the Lenox Li- 
brary, says (‘* Dictionary of Authors”): “ If 
this declaration offend the philological van- 
ity of any of our readers, we give them an 
opportunity of testing their skill by asking 
a translation of the shortest verse before 
us.” 

‘*Nummeetsuougash asekesukoish 
matinean yeuyeu kesukod.” 

The longest word used in the Bible is in 
St. Mark, i, 40: 

‘* Weetappesittukgussunnookw ¢ ht unk- 
quoh,” 

‘* Kneeling down to him,” 

John Eliot was, in all respects, a most 
remarkable man, Possessed of rare literary 
attainments and a personal bearing which 
fitted him to ‘‘ stand before kings,” he, nev- 
ertheless, performed a most lofty service 
for his Master and his lowly fellow-men in 
the most humble way, busying himself with 
the minute details of methods for the im- 
provement of the social and spiritual condi- 
tion of the wild children of the forest. He 
was modest to the last degree. Never were 
the reports of a missionary so sparsely 
sprinkled with the pronoun “I” as were his. 
He attributed every success to his Master, 
working through him. His cotemporaries 
reverenced him. ‘‘I think,” said one who 
knew him well, ‘‘ we can never love and 
honor this man of God enough.” ‘The 
name of the Apostle to the Indians,” says 
one of his biographers (Convers Francis) 
‘* must always stand in distinguished bright- 
ness on that roll of the servants of the 
Most High whom New England delights 


ass- 








and ever will delight to honor in the annals 
of her moral history.” ‘‘ He is called the 
Apostle to the Indians,” said Edward Eve- 
rettin an oration at Dorchester, July 4th, 
1855. ‘An Apostle! Truly, I know not 
who, since Peter and Paul, better deserves 
that name.” 
THE Rivex, Dover Pian, N. 7, 
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PRAYER AS A STATE, 


BY PROF, AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D, 











In real life, prayer has three phases of 
development. It may be a refuge, a habit, 
ora state. The majority of men pray in 
emergencies. The majority of Christian 
men pray at stated seasons. Compara- 
tively few realize the high ideal of prayer 
as a state of continuous living. 

Our fathers, especially of the eailier gen- 
erations inthis country, seemto have un- 
derstood this more profoundly than we do. 
They understood 11 in a more practical way. 
They prayed for what they wanted, and ex- 
pected to receive it. If they did not re- 
ceive it, the failure set them upon great 
‘*searchings of heart.” The result com- 
monly was that they prayed again. They 
had faith in importunity. They noted the 
fact that the promise, ‘‘ Ask and ye shall 
receive,” was given in immediate sequence 
to a parable which represented a failure in 
prayer. 

There is something sublime in their ap- 
plication of prayer to the common exigen- 
cies of life. Look at the records of the 
ancient Courts of Probate in New England. 
How did their wills read? First and above 
all, ‘I commit my soul to the infinite and 
almighty God!” §o they were wont to go 
about the business of putting their house 
in order for their last journey. Look at 
their religious diaries. They are childlike 
in the devotional faith they record. The 
writers take God into their confidence as a 
friend. They make their business his 
business. If one of them moves to a new 
house, he prays about it before and after. 
If he buys a house or a horse, he prays 
over his bargain. A harvest, a journey, a 
‘cold spell,” a dry Summer, an autumnal 
freshet—the things which make up the 
talk of a country village, make also the 
converse of good men with God. Their 
faith was not restricted to Sundays and 
sermons, Lo funerals and epidemics. 

‘Lhe articles of their daily food are each 
one a gift of God, for which thanksgiving is 
prompt. Many times in the history of those 
days is the gift of Indian corn gratefully 
acknowledged. It was a new esculent to 
them, of ready and abundant growth, and 
often saved them from starvation. The 
pious chronicler of the early days of Con- 
cord writes: ‘The Lord is pleased to pro- 
vide great store of fish in the Springtime.” 
And again he records: ‘* Let no man make 
a jest of pumpkins; for with this fruit the 
Lord was pleased to feed his people till 
their corn and cattle were increased.” 

In such familiar uses of religion there is 
always danger of twaddle. But nothing of 
that sort mars the manliness of the olden 
times. Religion was mixed in admirable 
proportions with good sense. It made a 
compound of tough practical fiber. One of 
the ancient customs was to invite the 
minister to come and ask the Divine bless- 
ing on the land of the farmer. ‘“‘ Blessing 
the land” it was termed. A minister once, 
on being called thus to visit a farm on Cape 
Cod, found it in a miserable plight for the 
want of good husbandry. ‘‘ No,” said he, 
‘this farm does not need prayer; it needs 
manure.” Such were the homelike and 
sensible ways in which the Most High was 
welcomed to their plain and frugal homes. 
Was ever Wordsworth’s “ plain liviag and 
high thinking” more grandly illustrated? 

Even the comic side of prayer in certain 
conditions did not escape them, yet did not 
disturb them. A hundred years ago a good 
citizen of Sudbury attended the ‘‘ Thursday 
Lecture” in Boston, and heard the preacher 
pray for rain, At the close of the service 
he took the preacher’s hand and said: 
“You Boston ministers, as soon as a tulip 
wilts under your windows, go to church 
and pray for rain till all Sudbury and Con- 
cord are under water!” It was comical, 
and they both saw it. But, none the less, 
they believed that if good men prayed for 
rain they got rain. Failure was only a 
reason for praying again, It was very un- 











scientific. Be itso; buta grand fact which 
underlies science was expressed in it. The 
grandest life man can live was in it, settle 
it with science as we may, 

This profound faith in prayer as a con- 
stant accompaniment of life was the 
secret of the extreme length of the prayers 
of our fathers. They often interpreted 
literally the command; ‘“ Continue in 
prayer.” Their ministers sometimes in- 
dulged in such prolixity of devotion that, if 
one of their successors were to do it now 
on a Sunday, his people would ask for his 
resignation on Monday. It was because, as 
a rule, they succeeded in it. Prayer was 
the most effective force they knew. It 
swayed the universe. They knew nothing 
of steam outside of their tea-kettles, They 
did not know lightning by the scientific 
name. They did not know that gravitation 
held their feet to the ground, and that with- 
out its permission they could not adjust 
their knee-buckles. The Corliss engine 
and the Cunarders and Hoe’s printing-press 
were not. If they had been predicted, they 
would have been treated as a hoax. The 
telephone would have savored of witchcraft 
to them; they would have kept a fast-day 
before venturing on its use. But they 
knew prayer as the superlative of all forces. 
They used it in good faith. 

They prayed long, therefore, because it 
was their way of accomplishing their ob- 
jects. Objects which, in their theory of 
life, ranked first in value they could achieve 
in no other way. In vulgar parlance, they 
found that ‘‘it paid” to pray. They never 
heard the Italian proverb, or, if they did, 
they heard only to scorn it: ‘‘ If you would 
succeed, you must not be too good.” To 
their notion, goodness was the prime suc. 
cess. Everything they did, therefore, they 
baptized with prayer. Where Lord Nelson 
would have broken a bottle of brandy over 
the prow of a ship at the launch, they 
would have sent for the minister to offer a 
prayer for safe sailiag. Their praying was 
the best half of their doing. 

‘* Father Wilson,” of the First Church of 
Boston, often prayed two hours at a 
stretch. Men came in from Dedham to hear 
his prayers, as they now do to hear Phil- 
lips Brooks’s sermons. They used to cau- 
tion each other not to ask him to pray fora 
thing, unless they were prepared to have it 
with all its corollaries and implications. 
Once, ut least, he was begged to stop praying 
for rain, because, since he began, some of 
the neighboring towns had been flooded. 
Science may say what it may or can of these 
things; but there was a real life in them. 
Nothing was more real in those heroic 
times. The revolution was not a more efli- 
cient factor in the world’s destiny than the 
power of prayer, which was put into history 
by those grand believers. After all, it is 
faith in the unseen that sways the world. 

Here, also, was the secret of their reso- 
lute and cheerful temper. It is an egregious 
mistake to paint them as men of discon- 
solate conscience. That they were sour- 
faced men is as much a fiction as the ‘* Blue 
Laws.” Mr. Emerson thus describes them: 
‘*A sadness as of piled mountains fell on 
them. Life became ghastly, joyless, a pil- 
grim’s progress, beleagucred round with 
doleful histories of Adam’s fall and curse 
behind us; with doomsdays and purgato- 
rial and penal fires before us; and the heart 
of the seer and the heart of the listener sank 
within them.” This is the hereditary no- 
tion of the Pilgrims. It goes down from 
father to son, bulging with accumulating 
lies as it advances, till its figure has become 
hideous. 

Never was there a more stupid blunder 
in the judgment of historic characters. 
They were not such men. Jeremiah, the 
prophet of the broken heart, was not their 
model. St. Paul was their. model. Their 
ministers preached a score of sermons on 
the Epistle to the Romans to one on the 
books of the ‘‘ weeping prophet.” Their 
minds were freighted with great convic- 
tions. They lived in the rapids of great 
events. Their piety was sympathetic with 
both. Such piety is always of the resolute 
and cheering type. 

It has been said that no man can be a 
true poet who has not a cheerful temper. 
It is more true that no man can be a Chris- 
tian of the Pilgrim type without such a 
temper. No man or woman without such 
@ temper could have lived through the first 
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Winter at Plymouth after the landing in 
1620. Such believers live in light, not in 
twilight. They may not be hilarious men, 
but they have and give the good cheer of in- 
domitable courage. Our fathers, especial- 
ly of the earlier generations, were men of 
that guild. They were men of the merid- 
ian and the morning. 

It is not given to men of “ ghastly, joy- 
less life,”” whose minds are intent on ‘‘ pur- 
gatorial and penal fires,” to do the deeds our 
fathers did. Downcast and sour-faced men, 
weighed down by ‘‘a sadness as of piled 
mountains,” are not the men who build 
states and emancipate nations. Men who 
walk with eyes on the ground, with 
‘‘hearts sinking within them,” do not 
found colleges in their poverty, when the 
gift of a bushel of corn is a sacrifice. They 
do not form churches and free govern- 
ments, which illuminate the globe in after 
times. It takes a stalwart, uplooking faith 
to make bistory. Such men were the fath- 
ers. If they observed more fast-days than 
we do, they observed them in good faith, 
with no solemn mockery of the Most High. 
They observed more days of thanksgiving 
as well, and didit more religiously. There 
is not in the world’s history an institution 
which blends a profound piety with social 
festivity more beautifully than the New 
England Thanksgiving Day of the olden 
time. That and the English Christmas are 
twin products of a cheerful religious faith. 

Our fathers prayed more in every way 
than we do. If they had personal conflicts 
with Satan, they conducted them in a sol- 
dierly way. They fought like men who 
meant to win. They did win. If they 
hanged witches, they did it in dead earnest, 
believing that they were doing battle with 
the Devil. They grappled with the arch- 
enemy with stout heart, hand to hand, 
where many of our day, with the same faith 
in malign powers, would haverun away. 
They were born conquerors, and they had 
the reward of conquest. They lived in the 
main a life of victory and gladness, The 
truth is that, like all successful men, in the 
tug of life they had no time to mope; and 
they had as little disposition as time. 

But the grand secret of their gladsome 
courage was the state of prayer in which 
they lived. They had faith that whatever 
ought to interest thei did interest God. 
Whatever ought to engage their faculties 
did engage the perfections of God. They 
were the subjects of decrees which had no 
beginning. God had ordained from eter- 
nity whatsoever came to pass; and he had 
elected them as his instruments in bringing 
things to pass. They were co-workers with 
God and could not be overreached or de- 
feated in their life’s work. Reverently 
they talked with God as with a friend. 
Therefore they enjoyed God. If ever men 
lived who, in the sense of lofty, courageous 
hope, enjoyed life, they were such men. 

The fact deserves emphasis that prayer, 
as a continuous state of religious living, is 
independent of conditions. No calamity 
of life can nullify it or make it untimely. 
It becomes an atmosphere—pure, life- 
giving tonic, like that of the mountains or 
the sea. It is difficult for religious moods 
to exist under its uniform and equal pres- 
sure. In glad hours it is a joy and in sad 
hours a comfort. It keeps life in equilib- 
rium against disturbing forces. Like a 
finely-finished chronometer, it is self-ad- 
justing to variations of temperature. St. 
Paul struck out a scintillation of its virtue 
when he said: ‘‘ If God be for us, who can 
be against us?” We believers of the com- 
mon stock come to it often as a discovery 
which takes us by surprise. We respond: 
‘Surely enough, who? Where é the fury 
of the oppressor?” 

Great emergencies are the true test of 
great forces. If ever an interregnum 
might be expected in whicha life of prayer 
might be suspended under an overwhelm- 
ing sense of its uselessness, we should im- 
agine that it might happen to those who 
were inmates of Confederate prisons and 
prison-pens during the Civil War. Men of 
ordinary faith, who have never known 
ecstatic trust, or marvelous answers to 
prayer, might easily give it up in such for- 
lorn conditions. ‘Hells upon earth,” in a 
‘“‘God-forsaken country,” they called those 
places of wretchedness who suffered in 

them, at Andersonville and Richmond. 


back from them, and live to tell us what 
joy. what peace, what strength they found 
in those ‘*‘ hells” in the consciousness of 
God’s friendship. To some of them it 
was a revelation. Their courage rose to a 
level with their extremity. In one of the 
little newspapers which were printed or 
written there to while away the time, is to 
be found, week after week, this notice: 
‘*Prayer-meeting at eight o’clock, in cell 
No. 7.” What a hidden history does that 
brief advertisement reveal! A prayer 
meeting in Hell! That is what it amounts 
to. 

It reminds me of an account I met with 
many years ago of an eminent clergyman 
of New England, the president of one of 
our Northern colleges. In his last illness, 
disease clouded his reason. His religious 
faith failed him, and he fellinto a profound 
melancholy. The ‘“‘ unpardonable sin” lay 
heavy on his conscience. He told his 
friends that he was going to Hell. He had 
sinned away his day of grace, and no other 
place in the universe was fit for him, or he 
for it. It was useless to reason witha 
mind which had none. At last one of his 
clerical brethren said to him substantially: 
‘Well, Dr. A——, it may be true. Doubt- 
less some fearful examples of hypocrisy 
must be held up as a warning to the uni- 
verse, and you may be one of them. You 
had better lay your plans for it and think 
what you will do in Hell. You would not 
like it to be taken by surprise and not know 
what to do with yourself. How will you 
fill up the time there?” In amoment his 
faith righted itself. He replied: ‘I will 
set up a prayer-mecting in Hell the very first 
day!” And at that resolve his reason righted 
itself. He saw that any place in the uni- 
verse where he could be conscious of God’s 
presence, and where a contrite sinner 
could have the will to pray, could not be 
Hell to him. He died in peace. It was a 
new version of the Psalmist’s thought: 
“If I make my bed in Hell, behold, Thou 
art there!” 
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THE MORALS OF GERMANIC 
PAGANISM. 
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CuristIAns are apt to associate the idea 
of paganism with moral anarchy. We are 
apt to claim morality, even in the widest 
sense, as a Christian innovation. That a 
great improvement in morals followed the 
introduction of Christianity (not immedi- 
ately, but in the course of centuries) is 
undoubtedly true; but that paganism, 
among the Germanic nations, supplied no 
mean basis for a further moral develop- 
ment is obvious from certain lays and 
gnomic sayings, found in the old Norse 
Edda, the Bible of Germanic paganism. 
The lay of the Elder Edda, which particu- 
larly embodies the ethical code, is the 
Havamal, or the ‘‘High-Song of Odin.” The 
father of gods and men is here represented 
as communicating to his children, in the 
form of versified proverbs, certain rules of 
lifeand conduct. Though of Icelandic ori- 
gin, this ‘“‘ High-Song” undoubtedly was in 
accord with the moral consciousness of all 
Germanic nations previous to their conver- 
sion to the Church of Christ. Ifthe ‘‘High- 
Song” was not known in Germany and 
England, where, inthose days, its language 
could scarcely have been a barrier to its 
being understood, it lies near to infer that 
some German or Anglo-Saxon lay may 
have existed, embodying a similar code. 
We know that in Germany Charlemagne 
occupied himself in collecting the literary 
monuments of paganism, by the aid of the 
Anglo-Saxon scholars, Eginhart and 
Alcuin; and if the Christian zeal of his 
son, Louis the Pious, had not destroyed the 
result of their labors, we should not now 
be dependent upon Iceland for our knowl- 
edge concerning our pagan ancestors. 

As a revelation of the habits of thought 
of a remote antiquity, the ‘“ High Song of 
Odin” is of the greatest value. There is 
something unmistakably pagan and Ger- 
manic about these gnomic precepts, and 
they reveal incidentally vivid scenes of the 
domestic life of a vigorous, primitive peo- 
ple. The belief that certain rules of con- 
duct, especially when embodied in verse, 
had an almost magic potency in extricating 
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prevalent in the Middle Ages, and crops 
eut constantly in legends and fairy tales. 
It is usually three pieces of advice which 
the son receives from his father or his 
supernatural well-wisher, and they never 
fail to fit any emergency. The memorizing 
of ancient saws of such practical applica- 
tion was part of the liberal education of 
pagan times, as, in fact, all inherited 
wisdom was highly revered. Guessing 
riddles of a gnomic, geographical, or semi- 
religious character was a favorite pastime 
during the long Winter nights, and the 
man who possessed a great store of such 
entertainment was greatly esteemed. Odd 
as it may seem, when Sigurd the Vélsung 
(in the Elder Edda) has ridden through the 
burgh of flame, and awakened the sleeping 
Valkyrie Sigrdrifa, whom he loves at first 
sight, they burst into a rapturous discus- 
sion of physical geography. In other 
words, they propound riddles, sage saws to 
each other concerning the sun, the moon, 
and the earth, and each marvels at the 
other’s wisdom. 

But to return to ‘‘ Odin’s High-Song,” 
which, indeed, must have been a store- 
house of sagacious precepts, well adapted 
to the conditions of life then prevailing. 
Properly speaking, the poem has neither 
beginning nor end, and might be indefi- 
nitely prolonged, as experience accumu- 
lated fresh wisdom. There is scarcely a 
typical phase of the Norseman’s life which 
is not alluded to, and for which some rule 
of conduct is not given. It would, in- 
deed, be easy to extract from ita gene.al 
ethical summary, which might pass for the 
pagan commandments: 

1. Be faithful to thy friend; but trust not 
thy foe. 

2. Bear unflinchingly the hard decrees 
of Fate, and accept good and ill luck with 
stern equanimity. 

8. Restrain thy emotions, disguise thy 
feelings, and never show on thy face what 
is going On in thy heart. 

4. Keep thy oath, and never break thy 
promise. 

5. Guard well thy tongue; be far-sighted 
in word and deed. 

6. Be merciful to the weak, liberal to the 
poor, and hospitable to all men. 

7. Be temperate in the use of drink, 
careful and cautious in love, wary and de- 
ceitful in the presence of foes. 

8. Treat old age with respect, and listen 
to its precepts. 

9. Never neglect an opportunity to make 
afriend; for ‘‘ Bare is back without broth- 
er behind it.” 

10. Do not dishonor the dead. Bury 
thy fallen foe with the rites due to his rank. 

Do not these precepts vividly reveal the 
insecurity of life in a barbarous age? They 
are exactly the rules which the instinct of 
self-preservation would dictate. A man’s at- 
titude must above all be prudent and wary. 
Not only in the presence of his foe must he 
be on his guard, but even in the arms of 
his beloved. The virtues which are incul- 
cated are those which alone could make 
intercourse and progress possible ina prim- 
itive age. Therefore, hospitality, liberal- 
ity and steadfastness in friendship are em- 
phasized. Friendship had, indeed, prima- 
rily, no sentimental basis, but was a com- 
pact between two or more persons to stand 
by each other, and to labortoincrease each 
other’s honor and influence. That among 
persons thus associated, strong attachments 
were frequently formed, was natural 
enough; but, originally, the bond of friend- 
ship had its motive in self-interest. 

The opportunities for sociological study, 
afforded by the ‘‘ High Song,” are indeed 
tempting; but, as deductions can readily 
be made without further commentary, I 
shall rather select some of the most charac- 
teristic passages for translation: 

** Look well to thy doorways, 
Before thy house thou leavest, 
For hard ’tis to know 


Where in a house 
A foe may be hiding. 


** Hail to the givers 
A guest has entered, 
Where shall his seat be? 
Long he cannot linger 
Who on land and water 
Challenges fortune. 


* Fire first is needful 
To forlorn wayfarer, 
For his face is frost-nipped. 





a man from difficult situations, was very 


Give to fleet-foot stranger 
Who the fell has traveled.” 


Look, for One moment, at this last verse. 
Does it not present a striking picture of 
primitive life? When the guest has 
entered, the first question is where his seat 
shall be. If he is a man of high birth and 
position, he is given the stranger’s high- 
seat—that is the middle seat on the long 
bench along the southern wall of the house, 
accordingly facing North; if he was a 
merchant or trader, or a man of no partic- 
ular note, he was assigned a seat nearer to 
the door, on the same bench. He was then 
led to the fire to warm his frost-bitten face. 
and hands; dry clothes were furnished him 
in accordance with his station, and food 
was set before him in abundance. There 
are, further on in the “High Song,” more 
minute instructions as to how the guest or 
stranger is to be treated. He must not be 
closely questioned, but must have oppor- 
tunity to converse with his host, if he de- 
sire it, and he must be accorded a kind 
reception. The guest,on the other hand, 
is counseled to be wary aid to keep cautious 
silence, to listen to every chance word 
dropped, and to let nothing escape his at- 
tention. Itis again the semi-hostile atti- 
tude of man to man, which is characteristic 
of barbaric life, and every verse of the 
Havaméi is an eloquent commentary on 
this primitive existence. The following 
rude verses on drunkenness belong to the 
same category: 
** Naught worse for a man 

At a festive board 

Than frequent beer-bibbing. 

The longer he quaffs 

The quicker his sway 

Of his reason is banished. 


* Oblivion’s heron 
O’er the wassail bow] hovers, 
Stealing the sense of men, 
With this bird’s pinions 
I was fettered 
In Gunlad’s dwelling. 


** Drunk I was! 
I was very drunk, 
At that cunning Fjalar’s ; 
Ytt good is a revel 
When each guesi thereafter 
Regains his reason.” 


It was, evidently, judging by this passage, 
not an infrequent thing that some of the 
carousers remained on the field of battle, 
never to awake again. 
The code of friendship, which is dwelt 
upon at considerable length, is equally sug- 
gestive of the social conditions of the age: 
“ To thy friend 

Be a friend, 

And the gifts of thy friend 

With gifts requite, 

And his laughter with laughter. 

But loose words with lies, 


** Be a friend to thy friend, 
And his friend’s friend, 
But a foe to his foe; 
Showing no friendship 
To thy friend’s foe. 


“Tf thou hast a friend 
Whom well thou trustest, 
From whom thou wouldst good der ive, 
Mix thy mind with his, 
Give him gifts for gifts, 
And oft fare to find him. 


“Tf thou hast another 
Whom il] thou trustest, 
Yet wouldst good from him derive, 
Fair shouldst thou speak him, 
Yet craftily tuink, 
Paying lies for lies. 

“ Young I was, 
And lone was my way, 
And lone I strayed o’er the highways. 
Now I am rich; for a friend I found, 
Man is man’s mainstay and joy. 


** Shrivels the shrub 
On che stone that stands, 
Nor blade nor bark adorns it; 
Thus is the man whom no man loves; 
Barren the life he leadeth. 


“ Asa firebrand catches 
From fire its fame, 
And glow doth glow engender, 
Thus kindles the man communing with man ; 
But let the silly be silent.” 

This is again the morals of self-preserva- 
tion—the morals inevitably developed 
from the social conditions. There seems, 
however, to be implied a finer sense of 
courtesy than one would have naturally 
looked for, in the injunction not only to re- 
quite your friend’s gifts with gifts, but also 
his laughter with laughter. It may be that 
this was conceived merely as an axiom of 
prudence, as simulation is everywhere 
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reason why this should be otherwise. If, 
by accident, a man in those days had be- 
come possessed of a higher morality, and 
had undertaken to practice truthfulness 
and sincerity in all his dealings with friend 
and foe, the chances of his survival would 
have been very slight. Even the best men 
in the Sagas lie when prudence demands a 
guarded attitude; and they would have 
been ridiculed as simpletons had they done 
otherwise. Christianity is the first religion 
whose moral demands are absolute, not 
conditional upon circumstances. The 
Bible says: ‘‘Thou shalt not kill or steal 
or bear false witness.” Paganism says: 
‘¢ Thou shalt not kill thy friend.” To kill 
an enemy is, on the contrary, a meritorious 
performance. Likewise with robbing and 
lying. It was in this conditioning of its 
moral precepts that Germanic paganism, 
like that of Greece, showed its tribal origin 
and tribal character. And when it came 
into conflict with a religion of universal 
scope and application, it was swept out of 
existence. 
New You«x City. 
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A NEW ORLEANS NEGRO “FU- 
NERAL.” 





BY WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON, 





1 wAve something indescribable to de- 
scribe. Let me begin by giving it a name. 
I will call it a ‘‘funeral”; for so I hear it 
called. But 1 must put the word into quo- 
tation marks; for what [ have in mind is 
no ‘funeral,” in the sense in which read- 
ers of Tux INDEPENDENT would naturally 
uoderstand that term. 

The ** funeral” is a memorial occasion. 
It vccurs on Sunday. When it occurs, it 
takes the place of the afternoon, or, as it 
is here styled, the evening, service of the 
church in which it is celebrated. It seems 
to be akind of movable feast. One church, 
for instance, so I am informed, holds a 
** funeral” every month that has five Sun- 
daysin it. The fifth Sunday is then, I be- 
lieve, the dayselected. The church whose 
* funcral” observance I unexpectedly had 
the opportunity yesterday of witnessing. 
adopts the plan of having such an occasion 
whenever the presidents of the several 
** societies ” existing within its membership 
uni‘e to recommend the celebration. 

The ‘‘ societies” that 1 now pame are 
quasi-benevolent mutual insurance organi- 
zations (composed of persons belonging to 
the particular church to which they apper- 
tain), whose ostensible object it is to pro- 
vide for atiending upon their members 
when they feel sick, and fer burying them 
when they die. These ** societies” make a 
great figure in the ‘* funeral.” 

Tue ‘‘funeral” that I saw and heard 
yesterday was a memorial service in honor 
of some six persons who had died within 
a certain period of time. The services—I 
was a few minutes late—seem to have be- 
gun with the reading of written documents 
called ‘‘testimonies”—said ‘ testimonies” 
being the recorded last words of the per- 
sons deceased. These documents were 
very slowly and painfully spelled out by 
the preacher, who read them aloud to the 
congregation, The congregation num- 
bered, probably, nine hundred somber and 
sable persons. Half-a-dozen white spec- 
tators were present. Hangings or reefings 
of black about the pillars and the gallery 
fronts marked the funereal character of 
the occasion. The native color of the con- 
gregation deepened the effect of this 
artificial darkness. There was relief enough 
of contrast to reinforce the total impres- 
sion—relief afforded in the uniforms of 
white worn by certain female members of 
the ‘ societies.” Marshals with badges 
and in regalia, grave and dignified in the 
consciousness of official rank and responsi- 
bility, diversified the scene. Altogether, 
it was a picturesque, as well as a gro- 
tesque, spectacle. 

After the formal reading of the ‘ testi- 
monies,” one of the perhaps dozen preach- 
ers that occupied the platform, or the 
space about the platform, proceeded to a 
kind of “improvement” of what had so 
been submitted. It would be sheerly im- 
possible to represent on paper the quality 
of this performance or these performances; 
there was a series of them. Incoherent, 
thapsodieal, eceentric, centrifugal, tangen- 





tial, phantasmegoric, pyrotechnic, with 
the rest of the adjectives like in purport 
that might occur to a man carrying a well- 
digested Roget’s ‘‘ Thesaurus of Words” in 
his brain, would only begin to adumbrate 
the truth. Syntax or sense, to the current 
of language, absolutely there was none. 
Recognizable texts of Scripture recurred, 
like refrains, at irregular intervals through- 
out the intoned and chanted monody of 
discourse. 

But monody the exercise was not; for 
the preacher by no means proceeded alone. 
The congregation incessantly interrupted 
with articulate, or inarticulate, interjacula- 
tions in every tone and every key. Again 
and again there jetted violently up, like an 
expectoration of spray from the sudden col- 
lision of waves in a stormy sea, an abrupt 
raucous scream, or yell, from some indi- 
vidual throat in the audience. Such a 
burst of sound might happen during a 
rare and brief interval of comparative quiet 
reigning under the voice of the preacher. 
Or, on the other hand, it might shoot up 
out of a low moan, in minor key, runniug 
in a wavering current through the congrega- 
tion, like a stream of water making its 
way, in an uncertain channel, through a 
lake. 

The ‘‘moan,” by the way, is a well- 
recognized, distinct feature of the worship 
in one of the ordinary colored congrega- 
tions. It is a thing indescribable. It some- 
what resembles the wil of the sea, heard 
in pauses of astorm. i is weird, not un- 
musical, pathetic. It sounds as if it might 
be a strain, vocalized, of the ‘still, sal 
music of humanity.” The sentimental 
imagination can hear in it the undertone of 
the sorrow of many gencrations of bond- 
age. Oftenest it will perhaps be the 
**mother,” so-calied, of the church that 
Starts the ‘‘moan.” The ‘* mother of the 
church” is a very important ecclesiastical 
character. She is an elderly woman, chosen 
for peculiar qualifications found in her, of 
which age is one, to fulfill a certain unde- 
fined, but influential, office in the church. 
The ‘ mother” not seldom has authority 
enough with the church to dispute formida- 
bly a point of leauership against the pas- 
tor. 

The first preacher, on this occasion, came 
round frequently to the name of one of the 
deceased, in the course of his harangue, in 
some such form of allusion as the follow- 
ing: ‘Not so, Sister Johnson.” ‘There is 
Sister Johnson riding the white horse.” 
** There sits Sister Johnson with a golden 
crown.” The object of the discourse 
seemed to be to get the congregation 
wrought up into a tempest of demonstra- 
tion. The wilder the effect produced, the 
better, evidently, the preacher was pleased. 
**O, my God!” was a formula of pious 
profaneness from the pulpit that occurred, 
I suppose, not less than fifty times during 
the first preacher's exercise. Whenever 9 
word did not readily come to him, for 
otherwise taking up or carrying forward 
his rhapsody, he would ejaculate: ‘ O, my 
God!" This he would do in every ce.- 
ceivable variation of tone and tune. 
times he would succeed in striking 
just the right chord to bring out a 
ehoral response from the congregation. 
Then there would follow, from many voices 
in unison, an alternately surging and sink- 
ing inarticulate chant, punctuated, perhaps, 
by sharp, shrill outcries from individual 
throats, here and there, or even, occasion- 
ally, by a kind of galvanic laugh, heaved up 
from some male breast, all harmonized 
into a strange consonance with the general 
discord of vocal nuises, over which that in- 
describable, multitudinous moan still pre- 
vailed, as prevails the mighty monotone of 
the sea over the particular tumults excited 
by astorm. One of those laughers in bass 
sat near me. He was a hideously homely 
man, with a mouth that opened like 
Mammoth Cave. At first i thought his 
laugh meant something in the nature of 
amusement on his part. But I dismissed 
that idea. He would shake his head in a 
mechanical manner, his features would set 
themselves in a sardonic expression, and, 
presently, his face being, perhaps, bent 
downward, out would roll that strange, 
rapt, thunderous laugh of his. 

Have 1 described confusion? But the 
confusion thus far described was confusion 
of vocal sound. At times there would be 


Somc- 





the sound of beating feet to accompany. 
This always threatened to grow into vol- 
ume enough to drown the other noises, and 
always stopped far short of that effect. 
The confusion of sound, however, mani- 
fold as this was, by no means completes 
the census of that confusioa worse con- 
founded. The eyes were as much tor- 
mented, or nearly as much, as the ears. 
The congregation was a sea that could not 
rest. It seethed like a seething caldron. 
Responsive to the Prospero call of the 
preacher, one and another of the congre- 
gation would spring from her seat—it was 
invariably a female that did this--throw 
her head backward and forward, as if the 
neck was broken, or as if it had become all 
joint, and was worked by galvanism, leap 
up and down like a human automaton, 
her arms spread wide and waving 
to and fro uncontrollably. Soon she 
would sink exhausted, and _iie 
in a horizontal position, still writh- 
ing and twitching galvanically, until 
she was carried out of the house in a 
swoon. This disposal of the ‘shouter”’— 
such is the Negro name of the subject— 
would be effected with about as much 
ceremony as you would expect to attend 
the deportation of an animal fallen helpless 
among his tellows in a crowded cattle 
car. Some ‘ shouters” seemed to get along 
without the final fainting-fit, revived by 
vigorous fanning from their surrounding 
friends. Not fewer, I should say, than 
twenty cases of *‘ shouting,’ such as I have 
now described, occurred in the course of 
the ‘‘ funeral.” There were several separate 
moments, when it looked as if almost the 
whole female congregation might collapse 
into *‘sLouters.”” The scene became wild 
and weird beyond description. 

1 wish 1 could separate some shreds of 
the discourses—there were three or four 
from as many different preachers—I wish I 
could separate some shreds, I say, from the 
general dissolute web of pulpit vocifera. 
tion, to convey a faintideaof the charac- 
ter of what was uttered. It is well nigh 
impossible. ‘*The moon will stream in 
purple, the sun will cease to shine”; ‘I 
see him, his cycs like balls of fire, his 
teeth like white ivory "—will nearly repre- 
sent two expressions that lcaught, descrip- 
tive of the circumstance of the judgment 
day. ‘* The graves will be bursted open—the 
grave-clothes will fly abroad,” approximates 
another. But 1 immediately give too much 
coherency to the words when I attempt to 
reproduce them. 

Lought to say that ‘‘ himes” (hymns) were 
occasionally lined out; and then, for a mo- 
ment or two, there would be some approach 
to order in the exercises. One of the 
preachers justified himself by exegesis. 
Manifestly, he wanted to draw out a 
‘*moan” that should beat anything yet 


given. ‘‘Some says yer don’t ought ter 
moan. But what says de Lor’? ‘ Blessed 


is dem dat moan.’” Whereupon, the con- 
gregation responded to this wish with such 
a ‘*moan” as, sure enough, had not been 
heard before. It was an_ exegetical 
‘*moan” this time, asserting and support- 
ing the hysterical. I felt that the preacher 
was consciously playing a trick. I felt. 
too, that even that ignorant congregation 
was only in part imposed upon. It 
seemed to me that the whole scene 
was, in great meusure, a mere luxurious, 
libidinous indulgence, on the part of 
all the actors in it, of their animal appetite 
for excitement. The climax was reached 
when, atter the promiscuous congregation 
had taken their turn at filing up in front of 
the pulpit, to deposit their offerings of 
money, the ‘ Societies,” led and inspired 
by the ‘ mother of the church,” made their 
processions, one after another, down the 
aisle and back, singing, and hooting, and 
yelling, and laughing, and leaping, and 
dancing, in wave on wave of the most de- 
moniac disorder. What orgies! What 
bacchanalia! You think of bacchantes, 
of dervishes, of Shakers. Or, rather, you 
do not think at all, overpowered and 
stunned so that you can only see and hear. 
Reflection will come afterward—sober, in- 
deed, and sobering. But first the eyes 
must grow undazzled, and the ears un- 
dinoed. The whirling sights, the roaring 
sounds, must recede, of that unique phe- 
nomenon, a New Orleans Negro funeral. 
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A HIGHLAND COMMUNION. 
II. 





BY THE REY. D. SUTHERLAND. 





HIGHLAND congregations bave compera- 
tively few communicants, and these are 
generally old people. The young seldom 
connect themselves with the Church. This 
reluctance on their part springs from no 
lack of the religious feeling, but from the 
high value attached to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, and from the measure of 
personal holiness required of those who 
would worthily partake of it. Their sen- 
timents have received expression and justi- 
fication from Dr. Kennedy, the celebrated 
ecclesiastical leader of the north and west 
of Scotland. In his ‘‘Days of the Fathers in 
Ros3-shire” he writes: ‘‘They had no diffi- 
culty in regarding the sacrament of the 
supper as intended by the Lord specially 
to seal something other and higher than 
that which is specially sealed by baptism. 
They called it with Mastricht, ‘sacra- 
mentum nutritionis,’ as being intended to 
be an occasional feast to believers during 
all their wilderness journey. They beheld 
in the symbols of Christ’s body and blood 
the clearest ard the closest manifestation 
of the glory of the Lord, and in the exer- 
cise of those who partake of them the 
nearest approach to the Lord that can be 
on earth. They regarded the guests at that 
table as having the most conspicuous con- 
nection with the cause and glory of Christ. 
They saw the Church pointing the eye of 
the world toa communion table to inform 
them whom she accredited as the true peo- 
ple of God. On all these accounts they felt 
that they were specially called 1o guard the 
passage to the table of the Lord, and to 
subject to the closest scrutiny all who 
would approach it. And surely they were 
right. And, if they were, how can an in- 
discriminate, a wholesale admission to this 
sacrament be justified?” 

Thus, on the Sabbath, there is no rush to 
the communion table. The band of intend- 
ing communicants, small to begin with, is 
often Jessened by the solemn and powerful 
statements made in ‘‘ fencing” the tables. 
While some vers-s of a psalm, tuned to the 
grave and plaintive melody of Coleshill, are 
being sung, twos and threes move slowly 
forward, and take their seats. They Jean 
forward, bend their heads, and seem en- 
gaged in silent prayer, till the officiating 
minister takes his stand at the head of the 
table. He gives a short address before and 
after dispensing the symbols. These ad- 
dresses are often rapt outponrings of expe- 
riences of ecstatic joy, and bring to the 
hearers feelings like those described by the 
speaker. At such a time many say, with 
one of old: ‘‘ It is good to be here.” They 
feel as if on a Mount of Transfiguration. 
Glimpses of Heaven’s glory are seen, and 
the bliss of the Master’s fellowship is en- 
joyed. Not seldom do they go back to their 
pews with shining faces, and hearts aglow 
with a happiness the world can neither give 
nor take away. 

Sometimes, even at the table, stinging re- 
bukes are administered. It is told how on 
one occasion the speaker gave expression to 
the hope that no unbelieving Thomas was 
there, and how his brother, who served the 
next table, said, with great feeling: 
** Would to God we had many a Thomas 
here. 1 fear few among us lament to-day, 
as he did, an absent Lord.” The effect of 
such a charge on a company already deep- 
ly impressed may be better imagined than 
described. It was the latter minister who, 
seeing a number of people he judged to 
be too wordly seated before the sacred 
symbols, uttered, in tones of the deepest 
solemnity: ‘*The communion of the greater 
number here is to be found in their earthly 
goods and storehouses, but not at the 
Lord’s Table.” Such jarring notes, how- 
ever, rarely mar the harmony of the music 
of fulfilled promises and gratified expecta- 
tions the communicant hears and delights 
in. 

The typical Highland Communion is not 
observed inside a church, but outside, in 
some wood-embowered glen, or on the 
slope of a gently-rising hill. So great are 
the crowds of people that no building can 
contain them. As many as 8,000 men and 
women have gathered on a Sabbath, when 
some renowned preacher was to be present. 
A wooden box is placed in the center of 
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the worshipers for the speaker. Beside it 
are ranged three or four long boards, cov- 
ered with spotless linen, and on which the 
bread and wine are carefully set down. 
Out a little further are benches and stools, 
for the use of the older men and women; 
the younger are content to sit on the soft 
green grass. The scene presented at this 
out-door communion is one never to be for- 
gotten. All ages are represented there, 
from the blcoming ohild to the wrinkled 
and decrepit grandsire. The somber black 
of the cloaks and coats are relieved here 
and there by the snow-white ‘‘ mutches ” of 
the women. The burst of song is inspir- 
ing and affecting as it swells into loud- 
voiced melody, or dies away in wailing sad- 
ness. The sermon is listened to in breath- 
less silence. The vast multitude literally 
hang on the preacher’s lip; only his ring- 
ing words break the hush of the quiet Sab- 
bath morn in which thousands have assem- 
bled to honor the dying request of their 
Lord and Saviour. 

The Summer afternoon is waning toward 
evening before the congregation pours out 
of the church, or forsakes the hillside hence- 
forth consecrated by the memory of what 
took place there. Little groups gather, aud 
speak in hushed tones of the words they 
have heard and the experiences they have 
felt. Sometimes the impression is so deep 
that a fervent haod-shake has to take the 
place of speech, and the man, silenced by 
the awe, not altogether devoidof joy, which 
has settled on his spirit, hastens on his way 
to be alone with God. Soon, in many a 
house, the homely but hospitable board is 
surrounded by the family and their guests. 
The fare may not be of the best, but it is 
given with a grace and warmth peculiar to 
these dwellers in the far North. The con- 
versation wanders over a wide field—min- 
isters, anecdotes of saints once among them 
but now gone home, sermons, texts, and 
similar topics. At last the hour of family 
devotion comes; and the Sabbath cloves in 
psalms of praise and prayers for blessing 
and guidance. 

Monday is the last day of the feast. It is 
set apart for thanksgiving. fhe keynote 
of its service is struck in the words often 
sung then, as well as on the preceeding 
day: 

*Othou my soul! Bless God the Lord; and al) that 
in me is 

Be stirred up his holy name to magnify and bless. 

Bless, O my soul, the Lord thy God, and not for- 

getful be 

Of al] his gracious benetits he hath bestowed on 

thee. 

All thine iniquities who doth most graciously for- 

ive; 

Who thy diseases all and pains doth heal, and 

thee relieve ; 

Who doth redeem thy life that thou to death 

may’st not go down; 

Who thee with loving-kindness doth and tender 

mercies Crown ; 

Who with abundance of good things doth satisfy 

thy mouth ; 


So that, ev’n as the eagie’s age, renewed is thy 
youth.” 


Many leave the church with the echoes of 
that psalm lingering in their ears, and go 
on their way blessing God for the well 
opened in earth’s wilderness. They have 
come thirsting, and depart satisfied. That 
satisfaction is somewhat saddened by the 
farewells taken. Ere another communion 
season, some of the white-haired friends 
now at their side will be missing. But the 
separation will only be for a little time. 
They will meet again where Sabbaths never 
end and communion is not occasional, but 
perpetual. With such thoughts do the 
godly men console one another while part- 
ing. 

Thus, briefly and imperfectly, have we 
outlined the services of a Highland Com- 
munion. These services mold, to a large 
degree, the character and conduct of those 
who take part in them. They imbue them 
with fervent religious feelings, and make 
them patient in suffering and adversity. 

TorLey WELLS, SCOTLAND. 





A REPRINT of the late Pres. W. B. Rogers’s 
Official and private reports upon the Geology of 
Virginia, with some new matter, gives us the 
first complete statement of the structure of the 
interesting Appalachian country. Numerous 
sections show that the long, barrow-shaped moun- 
tains may arise from folds or faults, or may be 
the residue left by erosion. Some of these 
ranges are one hundred miles long and are in 
wide contrast with the obtusely pointed, scat- 
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MORAVIAN HYMNS. 
BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Tue estimable Moravian body, though early nat- 
uralized in England and America, has always 
retained its original characteristics, which were, 
of course, Teutonic. It has an array of Ger- 
man writers, of whom none but Count Zinzen- 
dorf is much known to the outside world. We 
are here concerned only with their hymnic pro- 
duct and provision in our own language. 

The Moravian hymns have enjoyed consider- 
able reputation, which one who examines them 
must consider factitious; for 1t seems to be 
based mainly on John Wesley’s renderings from 
the German. These translations or paraphrases, 
always vigorous and often very beautiful, ap- 
peared in his own and his brother’s publica- 
tions, from 1737 to 1742, but chiefly in 1738—9. 
A few of them are from Moravian originals, 
and many of them were adopted into the collec- 
tions of that society, as into innumerable others. 
For a time the name Wesley was offensive to 
ears polite, and shunned by religionists of the 
sober schools; hence, the frequent suppression 
of authorship (as by Dr. Rippon) when Charles 
Wesley’s finest hymns were copied, or the us- 
cription of them to ‘* Toplady,” ‘*Cudworth,” 
‘*Madan,” ‘‘Cowper”—no matter who. His 
brother’s lyrics shared the same fate. The bad 
fashion of calling them ‘* Moravian” was 
started, I fear, by James Montgomery, who 
ought to have known better—at least in his 
* Christian Psalmist,” 1825, the blunder occurs 
no leas than ten times; and later compilers, 
almost to our own day, have copied it. Of 
course these pieces are in no sense Moravian, 
except as one or two of them are from Zinzen- 
dorf, or other German writers of that faith. 
Montgomery himself was of Moravian stock, 
and nominally connected with that society ; but 
his culture, associations and habits of life took 
him outside it. In spirit he belongs scarcely 
less to the Church of England, to the Congrega- 
tionalists, and even tu the Baptists and Wesley- 
ans, for all of whom he freely wrote verses on 
occasion, His hymns were in no sense based on 
Moravian models or written in the well-defined 
Moravian style—at least not to any noticeable 
extent. He did, indeed, at the request of the 
Conference of 1835, uudertake a ‘‘ revision” of 
their bymnal, and carried it on leisurely through 
twelve years ; but the resulting book was not very 
materially different from its predecessors, and 
the one so long used in this country, out of a 
thousand hymns, has but twenty-five of his. 

John Wesley and Montgomery together are 
sufficient to make quite a pretty hymnic reputa- 
tion for any religious organization of moderate 
size; but they might about as well be claimed 
for the Lutherans, or indeed for any body which 
uses their work, as for the Moravians. 

Of the really Moravian hymns in English none 
equal or nearly approach the work of J. Wesley 
and Montgomery. Lyrics of more or less force 
and merit were supplied before 1754, by Gam- 
bold, Clare, Taylor, Schlicht, Nyberg, R. Vincy, 
Hutton, G. and M. Stonehouse, D, Larish, J. 
West, and sundry others ; and later by Swestner, 
the Latrobes, W. Foster, etc. Some of these 
have been admitted into collections of other 
names; but in only a few cases extensively. 
The two or three now used in this country are 
not of high character, except the lovely Commu- 
nion bymn, 

** Shepherd of souls, refresh and bless 
Thy chosen pilgrim flock.” 

This has been traced no further than the 
Philadelphia book of 1832. The last two stan- 
zas are Montgomery’s; if he wrote the rest, it 
is strange that he did not afterward claim and 
reprint it. The Moravians, in their present col- 
lection, disown it by ascribing it to Joseph Hart, 
who never wrote anything half so good. Its 
smoothness, modern fluency and literary grace 
are as much beyond Hart as they are beyond the 
known Moravian writers. 

I may mention two which were popularized by 
the Plymouth Collection, 1855, and are found 
in Dr. Robinson’s ‘* Laudes Domini,” 1884; 


“Cross, reproach, and tribulation.” 
This is from L. A. Gotter, 1789. 
“Glory to God, whose witness train,” 


An anonymous translation of 1809. 

However deficient in literary skill, the Mora- 
vians were, from the start, active and zealous in 
making and printing hymns. Their object 
seemed te be to express their peculiar views in 
some kind of rhyme and meter, with the closest 
adherence to their own German precedents, and 
the least deference to British taste and canons, 
Most of their effusions, whether original or 
translated, read as if made by foreigners, to whom 
English had never become as their native tongue. 
If one of their converts were an English scholar, 
he must forget that when writing for their wor- 
ship. (I am speaking of the past, to which be- 
long the freshness, the force, and the chief works 
of this society.) 

They began to publish as soon as they were 





tered short mountains of the Atlantic slope. 





congregation ; but they had little idea of adopt- 
ing anything English except the language. 
Those who went with them had to learn their 
ways, and to become largely Germanized. Their 
earliest hymnals (1742, etc.) are rare, and have 
reached me only in fragmentary shape ; but, in 
1754, appeared their great and notable “ Collec- 
tion of Hymns of the Children of God in all 
Ages.” This long was, and probably still is, the 
largest English hymnal, It is in two parts, to- 
gether containing some 800 double-columned 
octavo pages, with forty or more lines to the 
column; and near 1,200 lyrics, some of them 





enough for half a dozen modern hymns, This 
book must always be dear and precious to the 
antiquarian and lover of curiosa; for there is 
nothing like it. Most of its contents have never 
been reprinted, evén in their later collections. 
Bishop Gambold was the editor, an elegant poet, 
some Of whose verses show no little delicacy and 
refinement ; but here he put these aside, girded 
himeelf to the work in hand, and produced long 
and dreadful metrical versions of the Epistles, 
Augsburg Confession, and Thirty-nine Articles. 
He is remembered by 


“O tell me no more of this world’s vain store”; 


and the familiar Te Deum, **Thee We Adore, 
Eternal Lord,” is partly his and partly Cotterill’s. 
One must cheerfully grant all that has been 
claimed of the deep piety and apostolic simplic- 
ity of these early Moravians; yet their book of 
1754 was stigmatized by Bishop Warburton, 
after the burly fashion of that day, as ‘‘a heap 
of blasphemous and beastly nonsense.” To the 
lordly theologians of 1755, as to those of A.D. 
30, excess in religion was the unpardonable sin, 
and excess ran riot here. The motto of the book 
might have been taken from one of its hymns: 
‘Stream through the bottom of my soul, 
Blood of the Son of God!” 
The literal, physical blood of Christ, in a vast 
red torrent, flows over everything ; the sacred 
place has become a butcher shop. To this car- 
nalizing of spiritual things, grave objections are 
obvious ; yet any fair-minded critic can see at 
once that the sin is msthetic, not doctrinal. 
That grossest view of the Atonement which has 
been called ‘* the slaughterhouse theory” is not 
here, though its appurtenances are abundant. 
The error is that of devout men who have dwelt 
on one aspect of their faith till they are oblivi- 
ous of common-sense and decency, and to call 
their work ** raving profanity” (as was done by 
another Anglican, some thirty years ago) is to 
show one’s self narrow and thick- sighted, not to 
say blear-eyed, ‘The world has not much use for 
these quaint strains ; nevertheless I cannot but 
admire the unworldly naivelé which could thus 
sing of the new-born Jesus: 
* Brute beasts smell] with respect 
At him, and feel some joy 
That the World’s Architect 
Became a little boy,” 
If one studies it long enough, he may partly find 
out what is meant by these vehement (not to say 
far-fetched) metaphors ; one chorus sings— 
* The essential kiss thon dost partake, 
When we the supper keep, 
At which thy every hair must quake ; 
Is that not a good step?” 
And the other answers : 
* Yes, Yes! The inimitable beam 
Which from my Husband’s side doth stream, 
And ye two frozen eyes so dear, 
Amidst your train appear !” 
But perhaps the choicest of all these remarkable 
productions is what must be called ‘‘ The Side- 
Hole Hymn” : 
* Our Husband's side-wound is indeed 
The queen of a)}i his wounds ; 
On this the little pigeons feed, 
Whom Croga’s air surrounds, 
There they fly in and out and sing; 
Side’s blood is seen on every wing ; 
The bill that picks the Side-hole’s floor 
Is red of blood all o’er. 
Amen and Amen sings the choir, 
Then fies in to respire. 


** Blest Fiock in the Cross’s atmosphere, 
You smell of Jesu’s grave ; 
The vapors of hig corpse so dear 
Are the perfume you have.” 


(If this is borrowed from Watt's famous lines : 


** There the dear flesh of Jesus lay, 
And left a long perfume,” 


it goes beyond its precedent. The poet is so 
charmed with the iaea that he cannot leave it :) 
“Its Scent is penetrant and sweet ! 
When you each other kiss and greet, 
This Scent discovers that you were 
To Jesu’s Body near. 


“ With Thy Side’s Blood quite cover me, 

And wet me thro’ and thro’; 

For this I pant incessantly, 
And nothing else will do. 

Tby Blood sweat in thy Agony 

Come in full heat all over me ; 

Thy Body stretch its breadth and length 

O’er me, and give me strength. 


** A bird that dives into the Side 
Goes down quite to the Ground, 


A Side-hole’s diver will I be: 
O Side-hole ! I will sink in thee. 


*O precious Side’s-hole cavity ! 

I want to spend my Life in thee. 

Glory to thee for thy Side-hole, 

Dear Husband of my sou! !” 
There is more of it; but these extracts will 
probably be enough. Some of the most vigorous 
passages in similar lyrics I should hardly be par- 
doned for citing. 
Now any one may see that some elements of a 


short, but ethers running to 100 lines and over; |,*Tue hymn are here; the faith and feeling are 


genuine and intense. But even the Moravians 
have no longer any use for this kind, ‘* We are 
not proud of the book of 1754,” said one of their 
dignitaries lately. ‘‘Is it possible that our an- 
cestors ever sang such stuff?” cried a friend, 
when I showed him some of these outpourings. 
And their writers refer disparagingly to certain 
influences which came over their Church in its 
early days—a sort of tidal wave that long since 
receded, and has not returned. 
Yet the book of 1754 was by far their most 
characteristic production of this sort, It was 
succeeded by a much smaller collection, of only 
257 hymns and some 300 pages, 1769. The con- 
tents were ‘‘ chiefly extracted from the larger 
hymn book,”’ and both are now scarce. In 1789 
appeared the familiar compilation on which all 
subsequent ones are based; it contained much 
new matter by John Swestner (who was the 
chief editor) and others, Avoiding the grosser 
excesses of the earlier book, which its Preface 
condemns merely as ‘“‘too voluminous, incon- 
venient, and expensive,” it maintains the pre- 
ponderance of German hymns and meters. 
This was “revised and enlarged ” to 1,000 num- 
bers in 1801, and 200 more were added in 1809, 
Later editions have made no distinctive change 
of character, until the book now used in America, 
which is a sort of compromise between its prede- 
cessors and those used by other denominations, 
having a larger proportion from other sources, 
but retaining much of their own peculiar matter, 
often in intricate measures, but sung to simple 
chorals, as 
‘* When children, blessed by Jesus, 
To whom their souls are precious, 
Depart in eariy years.” 
We have here the phenomenon (if it deserve 
that name) of a succession of earnestly devout 
people, of blameless life and excellent repute, 
zealous and active for near a century in mak- 
ing and translating hymns which their cobeliev- 
ers preserved and sang with joy, but which (ex- 
cept in Lady Huntington’s Collection and 
**Connexion”’) never exercised an appreciable 
influence beyond their own pale, and which have 
not, since 1800, been used by others to any ex- 
tent worth mentioning. The explanation is ob- 
vious. They were a peculiar people, content 
to dwell and worship in their own routine, in- 
different to the outside world, except as it might 
be touched by their self-denying missions. They 
cared little for the language, less for the litera- 
ture and dominant thoughts, of their adopted 
countries ; when they affected others at all, it 
should be by their pure life, not by their unim- 
portant words, And in this choice they were 
wise ; to depart from their seclusion is to share 
the fate of small secte—increasing obscurity, 
dwindling numbers, and ultimate extinction, 
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A CENTURY OF WATER-COLOR 
PAINTING. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WARD, 














Tue rise and progress of the art of water- 
color peinting in England has been lately illus- 
traied in an uuusually interesting and all but 
complete manner by a loan exibition held, for 
ioo short a time, at che Gallery of the Old Water- 
Color Society, in Pall Mail, Of our great water- 
color painters one only—though, indeed, a very 
great oue, Samuel Palmer—was unrepresented 
there, and the others were for the most part 
represented by remarkably choice examples of 
their work, As a distinct art, water-color paint- 
ing has existed in this country little more than 
acentury. John Cozens, who died in 1794, and 
Paul Sandby, who died in 1809, were among the 
first men who developed the early method of 
sketching with pen outline and wash of bistre 
into an independent branch of the painter's art, 
retaining, to some extent, the pen outline, but 
replacing the simple brown wash with a scheme 
of coloring, restricted indeed, yet faintly sug- 
gesting, though far from imitating, the various 
hues of Nature. In the drawings by Cozens 
which were exhibited here, the pigments em- 
ployed are almost confined to Indian ink and 
indigo; in one instance, a pleasant little moun- 
tainous scene, with the addition of a wash of 
yellow, which gives an agreeable warmth to the 
drawing. The architectural views by Paul 
Sandby contain somewhat more variety uf color, 





And finds a bottom large and wide 





settled in England and had an English-spesking 


In this 80 lovely woand. 


and are distinguished by a skill in the manage- 
ment of simple washes, which at the present 
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day appears to be almost lost, But the first 
really great water-color painter of the English 
school was Thomas Girtin, the early friend of 
Turner. He it was who extended the narrow 
limits of coloring, and, while preserving the 
breadth and simplicity which characterized his 
predecessors, attained to a fullness and richness 
of deep, solemn color hitherto undreamed of. A 
scene on the river wharf, in which the grand 
forms of the hills are reflected in the stream, was 
one of the most striking of hie works in the 
Society’s Exhibition, Another, of an old English 
village, with its thatched roofs and its hig 
church steeple rising above graceful trees, was 
full of charm, quiet and peaceful. A third, of 
somewhat bolder coloring, was of a flat expanse 
of country under a strongly marked effect of 
sunlight and shadow, with a rainbow appearing 
vividly against dark storm-clouds, 

Prominent among the men of the early school 
comes John Varley, of whose work several fine 
examples were shown. The finestof these-—in- 
deed one of the finest Varleys I have seen—was 
a view of Dunstanborough Castle, a truly 
superb drawing, in which the gray walls of the 
castle tower in the middle distance beyond the 
sands of the sea-shore., A stranded fishing-boat 
and two or three figures form the foreground 
incidents, To the left, rise low, brown hills; on 
the right is the sea; the sky is heavy with grand, 
rolling clouds. 

Passing by the work of men less famous than 
these, yet of indubitable merit—of Hearne and 
Day, of Glover and Reinagle, with the solemn 
and beautiful evening effects of Robson and 
Barrett—we come to the greatest, beyond com- 
parison, of all water-color painters, past or 
present, J, M. W. Turner. The gems of the ex- 
hibition were the four wonderful drawings by 
him, lent by Sir Richard Wallace. They all be- 
long to what Mr. Ruskin designates as Turner's 
First Period (from 1800 to 1820), and are 
wrought in a delicate harmony of gray and gold, 
with that magical mystery of handling and tex- 
ture which belongs to Turner alone, How 
lovely the repose of the ‘* Scarborough” with its 
sunny distance and calm blue sea! How true 
the crisp hoar-frost of the ** Woodcock Shoot- 
ing,” with its intricate tracery of innumerous 
branches, one dark fir tree standing by the 
mountain path in the foreground in strong re- 
lief against the forest! And how fine the effect 
of thin, driving mista in the “Grouse Shoot- 
ing,” with its wide expanse of moorland, and 
foreground pool of dark peat-water! And 
loveliest of all is the fourth, called simply a 
“Landacape.” A shallow stream rushes, foam- 
ing and eddying, along the bottom of a wooded 
glen. Tall trees crown its banks, waving in 
graceful perplexity. On the bank, to the right, 
appears in the foreground a single figure, a girl 
in white. In the center of the drawing, far in 
the distance, a castle rises high on a hill, look- 
ing down upon a veritable fairy scene of tufted 
trees and blue waters, Other drawings by Turner 
were in the exhibition, illustrating different 
periods of his career; all interesting ; some, as 
the exquisite ‘‘Lausanne” lent by Mr. Rawlinsow 
of extraordinary beauty, but none quite equal- 
ing these marvelous four. 

Contemporary with Turner comes a constella- 
tion of distinguished artists, differing from the 
earlier men chiefly in the greater freedom of 
their style and the greater variety of their color- 
ing and effects. Perhaps the greatest of these 
as a landscape painter, in water-colors, was 
Peter DeWint. His homely English subjects ap- 
peal to us with all the charm of familiar scenes, 
set off with rich coloring and the most masterly 
direct ness of execution. One that particularly 
impressed me was of a loaded hay-cart, in a 
meadow, with a few figures around it, a full- 
flooded stream on the mght, and a hedgerow of 
dark trees in the distance, extending right across 
the drawing. A dark rain-cloud sweeps over the 
sky, and falls, in a passing shower, on the land- 
scape. It wasa slight sketch, containing, per- 
haps, not more than an hour’s work; but the 
effect of rain and wetness was quite wonderful. 

Of David Cox, the Society had collected many 
fine examples, including some large and character- 
istic scenes in North Wales, his favorite sketch- 
ing-ground. A view near Festiniog was one of 
the best of these, with its grand, rugged moun- 
tains rising above soft, green meadows, where 
the cattle stray on the banks of the swift-flow- 
ing river. Cox's flashy, but strung and effective 
style, was here seen to great advantage. An- 
other fine drawing of his was that of Knares- 
borough Castle, in which the pearly grays of the 
old ruins, the warm greens of the foreground, 
and the celicate blue of the distance, formed a 
beautiful harmony of color. 

Inferior to the foregoing in genius, yet in 
their way excellent artists, were Copley Field- 
ing and J. D. Harding, whose fine, if somewhat 
mannered drawings contain many features 
of remarkable interest, Another mas- 
ter of genuine originality, Samuel Prout, was 
inadequately represented, although some of the 
drawings by him possessed much of his charac- 
teristic excellence. The same may be said of 

William Miiller, whose short life afforded him 
but little foretaste of the esteem which has 
since gathered round his name, Of the figure 

studies, by William Hunt, by which alone he was 








represented, it would be impossible to speak too 
highly. The ‘‘ Wagoner’s Boy” was perfect as 
a Titian in color, and the sketch of a young 
cricketer, with his bat raised to strike, was sim. 
ply marvelous in action and expression. 

By the side of an exhibition such as this, our 
modern exhibitions of water-color drawings fall 
unmistakably into the shade. With Samuel 
Palmer died, two or three years ago, the last of 
these giants of a past generation, and their suc- 
cessors, talented though some of them be, come 
very far short of them in the highest qualities of 
art, There was an ideality, an adherence rather 
to the spirit than to the letter of Nature, in 
these old painters, which we rarely meet with 
now. Their drawings were the expression of 
genuine thought, and as distinct, on the one 
hand, from the tricky blotting (miscalled im- 
pressionism) which we have adopted from the 
French, as they were, on the other hand, from 
the ultra-naturalism (if that may be called 
naturalism which sacrifices the general effect of 
Nature to a too minute realization of the details) 
introduced by the pre-Raphaelite Brethren. 


Biblical Research, 
RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
BIBLE. 


BY THE REV. B. PIOK, PH.D. 





In the year 1855 the Bible existed in about 
164 languages and dialects, either as a whole or 
in part. The entire Bible could then be read in 
the following languages and dialects: Ambhacic, 
Arabic, Armenian (Ancient), Armenian (Mod- 
ern), Assamese, Bengali, Bohemian, Burmese, 
Canarese, Chinese, Danish, English, Esthoniun 
Reval, Finnish, Flemish, French, Gaelic, German, 
Greek (Ancient), Greek (Modern,) Gujarati, 
Hawaiian, Hebrew, Hindi, Hindustani, Hun- 
garian, Icelandic, Irish, Italian, Judaeo-Spanish, 
Latin, Lettish, Lithuanian, Malagasy, Malay, 
Manx, Marathi, 'Moldavian, Mongolian, Oriya, 
Persian, Polish, Portuguese, Punjabi, Raroton- 
gan, Romanese, Sanskrit, Singhalese, Slavonic, 
Spanish, Swedish, Syriac, Tahitian, Tamil, 
Turkish, Turkish (in Greek characters), ‘Turkish 
(in Armenian characters), Welsh, Wendish 
(Upper), Wendish (Lower. ) 

Ever since, Bible societies, espevially the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society and the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, have been busily engaged in 
publishing the *‘good news” for those benighted 
peoples, who have never before been blessed with 
the Gospel in their own vernacular. In order 
to geta full view of the progress made in the 
work of translation, we will exhibit the new ver- 
sions in chronological order, which were added to 
those already existing. 

1857. Tibetan for Tibet, and Haussa for the 
Haussa tribe in Africa, 

1858, Lifu for the Loyalty Islands, and Olyi 
for the Ashantee country. 

1859. Bghai-Karen for the Bghai Karens in 
Burmah. 

1860, lbo for the Ibos on the bank of the Ni- 
ger. 

1861. Niné for Savage Island, and Nupe for 
the Nupe tribe on the Kowara River, in Africa. 

1862, Pwo Karen for the Pwo Karens in Bur- 
mah, Swahili for the Swahili tribe in East 
Africa, and Mayan for Yucatan in South 
America, 

1868. Dakhani for 
Madras Presidency. 

1864, Parsi-Gujarali for the Parsis in the 
Bombay Presidency, and Sgau-Karen for the 
Sgau-Karens in Burmah. 

1865. Erromangan for the Island of Erro- 
manga, and T'igré for Eastern Abyssinia, 

1866. Sundanese for the western part of Java, 
Faté for Sandwich Island, Narrinyeri for the 
aborigines of South Australia, and Timneh 
for the Quiah country, near Sierra Leone, 

1867. Ghegor North Albanian for Northern 
Albania, Hakka for Hong Kong and neighbor- 
hood, and Galla for the Gallas in East Africa. 

1868. Norwegian for Norway, Slovenian for 
Slovenia, Tosk or South Albanian, Santhali for 
the aborigines of Northwestern Bengal, and 
Gurmukhi for the Province of Sindh, east of the 
Indus, 

1869. Rotuman for Rotumah ; Jaian for Iaia, 
New Hebrides; Kusaien for Strong’s Island, 
Micronesia ; Ebon for Marshall's Island ; Gilbert 
Island for Gilbert's Island; Zulu; Mpongwe 
and Benga for a Western African tribe; Tinné, 
for a tribe in Hudson’s Bay Territory ; Cherokee 
for the Cherokee Indians; Arrawack for Dutch 
Guinea; Creek for the Creek Indians, and Sene- 
ca for Iroquois. 

1870. Gitano for the Spanish Gypsies ; Canton 
Colloquial or Punti; Southern Mongolian Col- 
loquial; Dualla for the Cameroons in West 
Africa; Mende for the Mende tribe, near Sierra 
Leone, and Maliseet for an Indian tribe in New 
Brunswick. 

1871. Maltese; Lepcha for the neighborhood of 
Darjeeling, N. E. India ,; Zfik for West Africa. 

1872. Peking Mandarin Colloquial; Nanking 
Mandarin Colloquial; Niasian for the neighbor- 
hood of Sumatra. 


Mohammedans in the 





1873. Gondi for a hill tribe in N. W. India; 
Tukudh for Tukudh, or Loucheux Indians on 
the Youcon River. 

1874. Ruthenian for Little Russia; Mussul- 
man Bengali, for the Province of Bengal; 
Peguese, for part of the Burmese Empire; Ma- 
cassar for Celebes; Bergis for the Northern 
Celebes ; Ewe for Gold Coast, 

1876. Mondari, for the Koles of Chota Nag- 
pore. 

1877. Kazan-Tartar for the Kazan-Tartars ; 
Wogul for the Woguls in Western Siberia ; Bali- 
nese for the Island of Bali, east of Java; Batia 
for the Battas of Sumatra; Olji-herero for a 
Southwest African tribe. 

1878. Swedish Lapp for Swede; Chumba for 
the Chumba State, Asia ; Chao-Chow Colloquial 
for the neighborhood of Swatow, in the province 
of Canton; Mongolian (literary) for Mongolia ; 
Calmue or Weslern Mongolian for Calmucs of 
the Don and Volga in Russia,and Eleuths,Calmucs 
and Soungars, of Mongolia, 

1879. Livese for Livs in West Courland ; Kir- 
ghese Tartar for Siberia and Turkestan, Woljak 
for Wotjaks in government of Viatka and Oren- 
burg ; Jaggatai- Tartar for the people at the south- 
east corner of the Caspian Sea ; Shanghae Collo- 
quial for Shanghae ; Nicobarese for Nicobar Is- 
land, Bay of Bengal ; Aniwa for Island of Aniwa. 

1880. Permian for the Perm, Wjatka and 
Archangel governments; Os/jak for the govern- 
ments of Tobolsk and Tomsk ; Pahari for a hill 
tribe in the Rajmahal district, Bengal ;Sanguirese 
for the Sangir Islands; Yaos for the Yaos east 
and south of Lake Nyassa ; Iroquois for the Iro- 
quois Indians in the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario ; Quichuan for the Interior of Argentine 
Republic; Yahgan for a tribe in the south of 
Terra del Fuego, ° 

1881. Kumikian for north and northeast of 
Daghestan, Russia; Amoy Colloquial for Amoy 
and Island of Formosa ; Bogos for a tribe in the 
north of Abyssinia: Slavé for the use of the 
station on the Mackenzie River. 

1882. Ngunese for several islands of the New 
Hebrides ; Jolof, for a large tribe near Bath- 
hurst, Gambia; Quagut for Indians of Vancou- 
ver’s Island. 

1883, Frisian for Friesland ; Slovak for north- 
west of Hungary ; Koi for the Kois, a branch of 
the Sones; Corean fer Corea; Taunese for the 
Island of ‘'auna; Futunese tor the Island of 
Futuna; Aabyle for Algeria and Tunisia. 

1884. Provengal for Southern France; Sai- 
bai for several islands in Torres Straits; Mau- 
ritian Creole tor Creoles in Mauritius; Rifi for 
Morocco; Dahomé for Dahomé, between the 
Volta and Lagos; Fanti for Fanti, in the neigh- 
borhood of Cape Coast Castle, Africa. 

To make the progress more conspicuous, we 
subjoin the following. Of the new versions 
thus made between 1855 and 1884 the following 
extended over the entire Bible: Accra or Ga, 
Aneityumese, Bulgarian, Crec, Croatian, Efik, 
Eskimo, Judaeo-German, Lapponese, Maori, Nor- 
wegian, Otji, Persian, Rouman, Samoan, Sec- 
huana, Servian, Sesuto, Telugu, Tongan, Turkish 
in Armenian characters, Yoruba. 

Ifany one is desirous to see how the Bible 
looks beside his English, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
or German Bible, let him apply to the American 
Bible Society for ‘“*Specimen Verses from Ver- 
sions in Different Languages and Dialects,” pub- 
lished for the New Orleans Exhibition. 

ALLEGHENY, Pa. 


Sanitary, 


WATER SUPPLY. 


Ir is an evidence of the importance attached, 
long ago, to good wells of water that the word, 
‘* Rival” has its origin from the severity of the 
disputes that arose over good well springs or 
brooks. It was not merely a question of quan- 
tity, but of quality. Even yet there are districts 
of country in which the great difficulty of settle- 
ment arises from the poorness of the water. The 
more we come to know of the causes of disease 
the more we find how frequently water is the 
conveyancer of the morbid material. It is the 
great purveyor of the system, and if laden with 
foul, organic matter, distributes it freely toevery 
part of the body. Hence, the question of water 
supply can never become trite, but must more 
and more command the attention of skilled 
judges. One of our greatest difficulties is that 
every man is disposed to boast of his own well 
of water as exceptionally good; and every city 
boasts in the same way until some serious and 
damaging facts are produced. We get used to 
the water we drink, so that, to those accustomed 
to hard water, soft water is flat or insipid. 
Even a slight sulphur or iron taste comes to be 
relished ; 80 that waters that do not have it are 
regarded by the taste as lacking character. Cold 
water, taken directly from the well, may even 
have a slightly unpleasant taste, and yet not 
be discovered. Ice is now frequently used to 
conceal the poor taste of water. Ice itself needs 
to be watched, and the source of supply known, 
lest it too, by its coldness, may conceal its own 
impurity, Where there is a public water supply 
there is no other safe plan but to have a chemist 








and microscopist who shall have constant over- 
sight. The varying results need not be pub- 
lished, but may indicate, where aeration, 
precipitation, filtering, etc., are essential. If 
more serious contamination occurs, the warning 
can be given, and the water subjected to boiling, 
or other means of security. 

The experience of the water companies of 
London in the cholera of 1849 and since can- 
not be and ought not to be forgotten. The 
lamented Dr. Snow succeeded in demonstrating 
beyond dispute that, in the case of at least two 
water companies, there was distributién of 
choleraic water, and that the victims of the 
disease were nearly all those who depended on 
this source. In typhoid fever, and in other dis- 
eases, such facts have now come to be so well 
established that one needs to hesitate in the use 
of any public water supply, unless assured that 
it is under the superintendence and manipula- 
tion of skilled hydraulic chemists. The course 
which has been pursued by Colonel Ludlow, of 
Philadelphia, is worthy of all praise, although it 
has brought upon his pate the unrighteous in- 
dignation of divers conservative citizens and the 
politicians. The patrol of the Passaic River, 
which has been exercised for two years past in 
the interests of Newark and Jersey City, has not 
been without its good effects. It is agreat satis- 
faction to know that, when our cities set about it, 
they are able to find good sources of supply. 
New York City can easily double the supply of 
the Croton, and even improve upon its quality. 
Two or three watersheds can be found in New 
Jersey and in the New York counties adjacent, 
sufficient for a water supply for from eight to 
ten millions of people. While the forests must 
not be ruthlessly cut down, or the rocks blasted 
until all the hills are leveled, very much of this 
destructive work can be done without shorten- 
ing the water supply of either New York, New 
Jersey or Pennsylvania. Some of our Western 
States need to be more cautious. The wonder- 
ful ground storage of water, and the plan of its 
replenishment, is such that it is only by very bad 
device of man that its supply can be cut off. One 
of the most interesting exhibits of the variety and 
exhaustlessness of this supply has been furnished 
along the New Jersey coast. Several years ago, 
a notable bored well was sunken at Cape May 
City, which, ever since, has given a flow enough 
to nearly supply its whole Summer population. 
But the first deep well which has been bored into 
the water-bearing cretaceous strata of New 
Jersey is that located in Ocean Grove in 1883. It 
is a flowing well, yielding a daily supply of from 
sixty to seventy thousand gallons of sparkling, 
soft, pure and wholesome water. After a depth 
of 404 feet a strata of open sand was reached, 
The flow began to be good at 380 feet, where the 
green sand was reached. But beyond that a 
petrified stratum, one foot thick and of clay six 
feet, was bored through, and sixteen feet of bor- 
ing continued in a bed of open sand. Not only 
does this supply continue, but at Asbury Park, 
Ovean Beach, Red Bank, ete., other wells, bored 
to nearly the same depth, have been found 
equally successfil. ‘‘The character of the 
strata and marl found in the boring is 80 well 
marked as to give a reasonable expectation that 
it will yield water for the supply of all the 
towns and villages along the sea-side.” This is 
but an illustration of the immense water storage 
which geology is revealing, and teaching us 
where it can be found. The care of water sheds, 
the study of sources, and the finding of water is 
no longer a witch-hazel operation. Yet com- 
panies are formed, and after a few bap-hazard 
experiments, sources are selected which are very 
disappointing. The time has come that the 
Hydraulic Engineer and the Geologist can be cer- 
tain. They should be well paid for their ser- 
vice, and then somehow should be held in bonds, 
so that the companies formed shall not disap- 
point the expectations of the people. 


Science. 


Ar the late meeting of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the Henry Draper Medal was 
a warded to Professor Langley for his researches 

upon solar and lunar radiation, the first award 
of the medal. The fund of $6,000, which pro- 
vides the medal, was given to the Academy by 
Mrs. Draper, about two years ago, for the double 
purpose of establishing a memorial to her 
lamented husband, and encouraging research in 
astronomical physics, the department of science 
in which he was most interested. The medal is 
to be given not oftener than once in two years, 
and the surplus income of the fund (which is 
more than sufficient to provide for the medals), 
is to be appropriated from time to time to aid in- 
vestigations by American astronomers. Mrs. 
Smith, the widow of the late J. Laurence smith, 
has also just given to the Academy in trust 
$8,000, to encourage the study of meteoric 
bodies, and to provide a medal for important 
discoveries relating to the subject. The Acad- 
emy also holds in trust the Bache and Watson 
funds, and, not to speak of the Henry memorial 
fund, which will ultimately come to its posses 
sion, other gifts and bequests are understood to 
be on the way, so that in course of time it will 
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be in a position, like the Royal Societies and 
National Academies of Europe, to aid and re- 
ward scientific work in a liberal and effective 
manner. It numbers at present ninety-seven 
members, the five elected at the last meeting 
being Henry Mitchell, the hydrographer, Pro- 
fessors Holden and Rogers, astronomers, Pro- 
fessor Putnam, the archwologist, and Mr. Hague, 
the geologist. The number of annual elections 
is limited to five, and the average annual death 
rate is 0 nearly the same that the number grows 
very slowly. 


...-Certain small white spots were lately 
observed near the south pole of Jupiter, which, 
in their appearance and behavior, were rather 
unusual, When they were first noticed in 
March they were nearly round, well-defined, and 
brilliant. They maintained their appearance 
and configuration for about a month, but have 
now mostly faded out, and have changed so much 
that the individuals are no longer identifiable. 
Observations made at Princeton, gave, for their 
period of rotation, 9h. 55m. 136., which is in- 
teresting as being tweaty-six seconds faster than 
the rotation of the grevt ‘red spot,” and five 
minutes slower than that of the white spots near 
the equator of the planet. As they are nearer 
the pole than the red spot is, they would natur- 
ally have been expected to rotate more slowly 
than it does; and the question is at once sug- 
gested whether their whiteness indicates any- 
thing which can account for their behavior; 
whether red spots and while spots are funda- 
mentally different phenomena ; and, if so, what 
can be the nature of the difference? It continu- 
ally becomes more clear that the planet is ina 
very different condition from the earth, and 
very possibly is yet wholly composed of liquids 
and gases, without any solid nucleus at all. 


.-.»-The French astronomer, Faye, has re- 
cently published a long and elaborate paper upon 
the evolution of our system, Accepting the 
nebular hypothesis of Laplace, in the main, he 
modifies it, in some respects, to account fer cer- 
tain facts with which the original theory failed 
to deal. He points out that, in the original 
nebula, the central force at first would not fol- 
low the law of gravitation ; that ia, each particle 
of the nebula would be attracted to the center 
by a force varying not “inversely as the square 
of the distance ” from the center, but nearly as 
the distance directly. As the system grew older, 
and the matter concentrated more and more in 
the central sun, the central force would come 
gradually to its present law. Assuming this, he 
shows that planets formed from rings developed 
in the primitive nebula, near the center, and 
while it was still young, would rotate on their 
axes in the direction of their orbital motion. 
On the other hand, those developed more lately, 
near the outskirts of the mass, would have a 
retrograde rotation (as Uranus and Neptune 
actually do). His theory, in opposition to all 
others, makes the outer planets the youngest, 

instead of the oldest, members of the family. 


...-[t has been objected to the theories of the 
origin of species, as propounded by evolutionists, 
that, though we may grant the probability of the 
doctrines they enunciate, there have been few at- 
tempts to indicate species that have actually 
arisen in this way. Prof.Thomas Meehan under- 
takes this task in the Proceedings of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, just issued. 
Pinus edulis, the Pifion nut of the Mexicans on 
this side of the Rocky Mountains, has two or 
three leaves in a sheath. On the Western side, 
in Nevada, there is a smaller tree, with the 
leaves solitary in the “ bundle,” just as if two 
leaves had been rolled into one. This is known 
to botanists as Pinus monophylla, or the single 
leaved pine, Besides this difference, there are 
others which warrant botanists in regarding it 
a8 quite as good a species as any other well 
recognized as such. Professor Meehan finds 
this monophylious character occasionally in 
Pinus edulis, and shows that the two must have 
had a unity of origin, notwithstanding their ac- 
knowledged separate specific identity. Pinus 
edulis is a more highly-developed species than 
Pinus monophylla. 


.... Notwithstanding the long-accepted notion 
that the fig is fertilized by insects bringing the 
Pollen from male flowers to the female ones, and 
in this way “‘ caprifying” the fig, there are indi- 
cations of rebellion against it. The manner in 
which the fig is fertilized, or supposed to be, by 
insects, has been repeated over and over again 
48 among the marvels of insect life in connection 
with cross-fertilization. There come now, how- 
ever, observers who assert that solitary fig trees, 
distances away from other trees, bear perfect 
seed in fige, and thus show cross-fertilization im- 
Possible, and others who contend that male or 
staminate flowers may be found in the interior 
of the fig, the female being lower down in the 
Same fruit. It will be a pity if the very pretty 
theory of cross-fertilization in this fruit should, 
ike 80 many, come to grief. 


+++-Professor Remsen, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
Versity, has been investigating the question of 
the effect of powerful magnetism upon chemical 
‘ction, In most cases, the results are negative ; 
but in the case of iron, acted upon by nitric 





acid, the effect is marked and unmistakable. 
Iron magnetized by the influence of an electric 
current, circulating in a coil around it, is less 
acted upon than unmagnetized iron. The mag- 
netization inhibits the chemical action to a cer- 
tain extent ; from ten per cent. to fifty per cent., 
according to circumstances, 


Music. 


Tue exodus from the city is beginning, and 
will increase apace with each week ; but there is 
still considerable musical activity, and, ap- 
parently, concerts will *‘die hard” this season. 
If they are as well planned as one given on 
Tuesday evening of last week, under speciaj 
patronage, in aid of the Free Industrial Classes 
(a most excellent department of the Society of 
Decorative Art), people will be glad to attend 
them were the mercury higher. Mrs. Willian T. 
Blodgett, Mrs. Richard Irvin, and Mrs. F. B, 
Thurber constituted the committee in charge of 
the affair, and Mme. Materna, Mme. Scalchi, 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, Miss Adele Mar- 
gulies, Signori Giannini, De Anna, Cherubini, 
and Bimboni, Mr. F. Bergner and Mr. Leopold 
Lichtenberg, all assisted vocally or instru- 
mentally. Mr. Theodore Thomas and iis 
orchestra also contributed their aid. The music 
was choice, the audience fashionable, and a fine 
sum was gained toward the charitable end in 
view. 











....- The same evening Mme. Anna de Brémont 
gave a pleasing concert, in the pretty little music- 
hall included within the desmesnes of the Me- 
tropolitan Opera House. Mme de Brémont, 
Master Michael Banner, Mlle. Zelié de Lussan 
(whose popularity as a singer seems on the in- 
crease here, if such a thing were possible), and 
Herr Wilhelm Junck, took part in a program, 
the numbers ef which were in good taste and 
contrast. Mme. de Brémont was very kindly 
received, and the house was evidently well-en- 
tertained. 


...-lt is along time since Handel’s oratorio 
‘Judas Maccabus” has been sung in this city. 
The work used to be far more popular in England 
and in this country than the change in public 
taste, and the preference for other oratorios by 
Handel have left it. It is more stiff and precise 
in its details of form than, for instance, *‘ Sam- 
son” or “Solomon”; the choral music is, on an 
average, far less majestic, and the mechanical 
cut and coloring seem obtrusive. It is relished 
nowadays and included in the repertoire of 
our large societies, mainly because of its fine, 
florid, tenor air, ‘‘Sound an Alarm,” and tbe 
beautiful, fluent march, ‘‘ See, the Conquering 
Hero Comes,” transferred from his ‘‘ Joshua,” 
which Fourth of July brass-bands and rural 
choirs, to which it is a dear delight, have not 
been able to spoil for us, and probably will not. 
That other splendid chorus, ‘‘ We Worship God, 
and God Alone,” is another lustrous ornament 
to the piece. The Oratorio Society, under Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, gave a rendering of it on Wed- 
nesday night last, which may be most justly al- 
luded to as respectable; not better. The or- 
chestra was smaller than it ought to have been, 
and uncertain now and then in accompanying. 
The Society’s choir was in full numbers and 
voice, and much of their work was to be com- 
mended, but by no means ardently praised. 
The soloists were Mme. Christine Dossert, Miss 
Agnes Huntingdon, Mr. Charles Knorr, and Mr. 
D. M. Babcock (a very good bass) who combined 
in a quartet of sufficient strength. This is the 
last concert of the organization for the present 
season, and that they have fulfilled their obli- 
gations to the public, in spite of the confusion 
into which the deplored death of Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch threw their plans, is a matter of credit 
to the managemeut. 


...““Der Feldprediger,” a comic opera by 
Herr Millécker, the writer of the ‘ Bettel- 
student’ and other kindred popular successes, 
was brought out at the Thalia, last week, in an 
extremely careful and artistic style. The book 
is entertaining. The music displays the com- 
poser in a more estimable light than such weak 
imitations of Strauss and Genée as his previous 
pieces have posed him. There is ratber brighter 
invention and less flimsy, commonplace seoring. 
Concurrently with this German version, a muta- 
tion of the piece into English-and-water is being 
sung at the Star Theater by an English com- 
pany. At the latter place the operetta is called 
“The Black Hussar. 


....A graceful testimonial concert was ten- 
dered the memory of the late Mr. Francis C. 
Bowman (musical critic of The Sun for several 
years), in the form of aconcert given by the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club in Chickering Hall, 
several of our best musicians gladly taking part. 
As the Club's regular entertainments in the Win- 
ter are absolutely by invitation, and those who 
can get ticketa deem themselves lucky, this 
special opportunity to hear its delightful male 
chorus was an especial attraction to the general 
public. Mr. Richard Hoffman, pianist, Mr. F. 
Bergner, cellist, and Mme, Fursch-Madi were 
the soloists. 





The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR MAY 24th. 


THE FAITHFUL SAYING.—I Timothy, i, 15— 
20 ; ii, 1i—6, 

V. 15.—The saying is ‘ faithful,” i.e., deserv- 
ing of faith or belief, and it is “‘ worthy of all 
acceptation,” i.¢e., of acceptance by all and in 
all its parts, that the Saviour comes to save the 
lost. The declaration that he “came into” the 
world may imply his pre-existence. 

He came to save “sinners.” No one can he 
blessed through Christ till he first feels his 
need. Inthe case of many a man; the reason 
why he does not become a Christian is his 
spiritual pride, He says that he is, on the 
whole, a remarkably good man. He finds that, 
comparing himself with the average of men, and 
even with many Christians, he makes a good 
appearance, being nearly or quite as good as 
they, and he does not see what religion he 
needs more than this, His standard of moral 
excellence being the low standard of the world, 
he does not feel that he has any reason for self- 
abasement. He does not see that he needs to 
be made purer. Thinking himself ‘‘ whole,” he 
will not seek a physician, He thinks that it 
would be unjust in God to condemn so good a 
man as he; therefore he is content to look 
for justice, and will not ask for mercy. It is 
not tilla man bas been aroused to judge him- 
self by a higher standard that he willsay: “I 
acknowledge my transgressions and my sin is 
ever before me.” But when he sees his sin he 
will rejoice in the announcement that one has 
come who can lead man out into purity and 
peace. 

The apostle calls himself the chief of sinners, 
Each man may use the same language regarding 
himself. We know more of our own sins than 
we know of our neighbors’ iniquities. We may 
see their wrong doings, but we know not what 
palliating circumstances there are in their cases, 
while, in our own cases, we know that there 
has been many a wicked thought which has 
never come forth in action. Each man must 
say that so far as he knows, he is the worst 
offender. He may think that others are evil; 
he knows that he is a great sinner— 

V. 16.—One reason why the Bible gives an ac- 
count of the sins of good men is that we may see 
that God can lead men from sin to holiness, and 
80 we may urge all to trust him for cleansing and 
deliverance from the power of evil passions— 

V. 17.—As the apostle thinks of the goodness of 
God, he involuntarily breaks forth into a dox- 
ology, an ascription of praise to the Mighty 
One, who is also the compassionate one, 

V. 18.—The ‘‘ charge” is evidently the one giv- 
en in vs. 3and4. The verses from five to seven- 
teen inclusive, seem to form one of the long 
parentheses which are common in the writings 
of Paul; for he was often carried away by the 
flood of his thoughts, as his mind reverted to 
the great plan and work of the Saviour. 

Is the fact that Paul was so long a prisoner, 
under military guard, and thus familiar with 
the thoughts of soldiers, an explanation of the 
fact that he so often uses the metaphor of a 
warfare when he speaks of the Christian life? 

It would appear that some of the prophets, 
like those who had directed that Paul and Bar- 
nabas be sent out as missionaries (Acts xiii, 1), 
had foretold Timothy's faithfulness, and the 
apostle calls on him to make those predictions 
true. Hopes, which are like prophecies, cluster 
around each young disciple, and he should see 
to it that these hopes are not disappointed. 

V. 19.—To give up faith is to cast away a good 
conscience. He who no longer believes in purity 
and spirituality and godliness, but the rather be- 
lieves in wordliness and selfishness, must see that 
he has gone over to the side of evil and is with 
the Devil as against Christ. 

V. 20.—We do not know who the two men are 
whom Paul mentions (though see II Timothy ii, 
18; iv, 14; Acts xix, 83); but, alas, there are in 
later times very many examples of the shipwreck 
of faith, And when a man renounces his faith 
in what is pure and good it is often the case 
that, instead of merely sinking back into cold- 
ness and deadness, he becomes a violent enemy 
and blasphemer of the truth to which he has 
become unfaithful. 

V. 1.—The religion of Christ is a religion of 
love and charity. Therefore it prompts to peti- 
tions ‘‘for all men.” The whole world is em- 
braced in the love of the Christian. The spirit 
of the Christian is to “‘ do good unto all men.” 
With supplications are to be mingled thanks- 
givings. We pray to God because we know he is 


willing to bestow blessings, and for that loving 
kindness we should give thanks. 

V. 2.—We are especially to pray for those who 
are in authority, or, aa the Revised Version gives 
it, ‘in high places.” Not merely their own 
well-being, but to a very great xtent the interests 
of others depend on the course they take, 

V. 5.—The fac’ that God wills or desires that 
all men should be saved is shown by the fact 
that there is a mediator provided by him. He 
has not held himself apart irom men and 
their interests, bat bas given his Son to become 
himself a man, and so to bring man and God to- 
gether. In our union to the man Christ Jesus 
we are brought into union with God, with whom 
Christ is one. 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
BARR, J . W., Evans’ Mills, removes to Newport, 





PAE, 5- M., Brocton, removes to Dansville, 


BUSFIELD, T. E., New Haven, Conn., called 
to Bangor, Me. 


rere J. M., Alhambra, removes to Soren- 


CROWELL, E, Newark Valley, removes to 
Piermont, N. ¥ 


GILCHRIST, Joun, Ransomville, removes to 
ke, N. ¥. 

HATOH, E, B., Reno, Nev., resigns. 

HAYDEN, L., D.D., Dunbarton, N. H., resigns, 

HENNEY, T, M. 8,, Hamilton, removes to Mary- 
ville, Mo. 

HUTCHINSON, J. M., Brisbin, removes to Bain- 
bridge, N. Y, 

MAYNARD, A. Uxypz, removes to South Butler, 

=e, Jr., ord, pastor in Cambridge, 


‘ 


SMITH, ©. B., Rutland, Penn., removes to Sher- 
man, N, Y. 

STANTON, W. H., Quincy, Ill., resigns. 

STOCK, A. H., Champlain ch., removes to 
Preston Hollow, N 

STOTE, A. H., Sterling, Ill., removes to Law- 
rence, Kan, 

— T. J., Kelton, removes to Warrenton, 


TILDEN, A., Covington, removes to Tioga Cen- 
ter, Penn. 

TOLMAN, J. N., Havana, N. Y., resigns, re- 
moves to Chicago. 

TUPPER, Kerr B., Marquette, Mich., accepts 
call to Third ch,, Cincinnati, O. 

WILLIAMS, C. F., Harrisburg, Penn., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BELL, James M., West Medway, Mass., resigns, 

BROWN, Henry C., Kidder, Mo., resigns. 

CAMPBELL, Danze A., Pine River, accepts 
call to Pittsville, Wis, 

CURTISS, Leanper, Croton, Mich., resigns. 

CUTIING, Henry P., North Leominster, called 
to Harwich Center, Mass. 

DONNELL, Avzeart, Berlin, N. H., resigns, 

FAY, O. W., accepts call to Rock Falls, Ill. 

GOLDSMITH, Cuaruzs F., No. Carver, Mass., 
resigns. 

GROFF, Jacos, accepts call to German ch., 
Springtield, Mo, 

HARWOOD, Cuaruzs E., inst. pastor in Fair- 
field, Neb. 

HERRICK, 8. E., Boston, Mass., called to 
United ch., New Haven, Conn, 

HIBBARD, R. P., New England ch., Brooklyn, 
E, D., resigns. 

HULBERT, Parmer 8.,, inst. pastor in Fourth 
ch., Newburyport, Maas, 

HUTCHINSON, James, accepts call to Joplia, 
Mo, 


JENNINGS, Samvueu J., Rock Springs, accepts 
call to Sheridan, Wyo. 

LEWIS, Danret M., Glencoe, Minn., resigns. 

MARSH, Henry, Edmore, Mich., resigns. 

MORROW, Connetius W., ord, pastor in Beth- 
lehem, Conn. 

PLATT, Henry D., Brighton, accepts call to 
Woodburn, Iil. 

PORTER, T. Anruvur, Kalkaska, called to Chip- 
pewa Lake, Mich, 

PRUDDEN, ‘Tueoporse P., Lansing, Mich., 
called to Leavitt St. ch., Chicago. 

SELDEN, Epwarp G., Manchester, N, H., re- 
signs. 

SKELTENBURY, W11114m H., So. Haven, called 
to Hubbardston and Carson City, Mich. 
STAATS, Henry T., inst, in First ch., Glaston- 

bury, Conn. 
THOMAS, Witu1am H., Leavenworth, Kan., 


resigns. 
VAN ANTWERP, Joun, accepts call to Alma, 
ich, 
VOTAW, Exiuvu H., Atlantic ch., St. Paul, Minn., 
resigns. 


WADE, Wiiu14M G., De Peyster, N. Y., resigns. 

WALDO, Lev: F., Shelby, Mich., resigns. 

WHALLEY, Joun T., Andover Seminary, called 
to Tower Hull and Riverside churches, Law- 
rence, Mass. 

WHITON, Jamxs M., First ch., Newark, N. J. 
resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BAIRD, Isaac, Crystal Falls, Mich., removes to 
Ripon, Wis. 

on, H. G., accepts call to Grace Mission, 


JAMIESON, 8. A., Lewisville, Ind., removes to 
Tracy, Minn. 

RANKIN, Atexanper T., D.D., died, recently, 
in Baltimore, Md., aged 82, 

RODNEY, Caxzs H., inst. pastor in Maple, Penn, 

WILLINGHAM, G. D., Union Theological Sem., 
New York, accepts call to McKeesport, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BROCKWAY, Ausert A., elected assistant min- 
ister of St. James ch., and rector of St. 
Thomas ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 

CLEVELAND, Epwarp H.,, elected assistant 
minister, Bt. Andrews ch., New York. 

COOK, Wx., Erie, Penu., resigns. Address, 208 
W. Fourteenth 8t., New York. 

DE MILLE, J. H. H., accepts rectorship of 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Rochester, 

FLACK, D.. address Wahpeton, Richland Coun- 

, Dakota. 

PRINGLE, J. M., address, Mail-Box 12 West 

Eleventh St., New York. 


RICHMOND, Wri1ax, address, Orange Valley, 
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School and College. 


Tue State of Wisconsin is showing an in- 
terest in its university. In 1867 a law was 
passed, appropriating toward its support the 
sum of $7,303.76, annually; and in 1876 still 
further additions were made to the university 
income. In 1870, the legislature appropriated 
$50,000, and again in 1875, 80,000, for the erec- 
tion of university buildings; and recently, the 
legislature has appropriated, for the same pur- 
pose, the sum of $190,000, with the virtual prom- 
ise of $50,000 more at the next session. This 
appropriation, which, with a smal] amount now 
in the hands of the university regents, makes a 
sum total of over $225,000, now available for the 
erection and equipment of needed university 
buildings, stands to-day, perhaps, the largest 
single appropriation ever made by the legislature 
of any state for its university. In addition to 
this amount, the income of the university fund, 
and of several funds established by the munifi- 
cence of individuals, available for the current 
expenses of 1882~-'84, was $201,331.77. 





. from the report of the Dean of Harvard 
for 18831884, it appears that, in the three 
higher classes, the number of students taking 
courses in Latin, was 203; Greek, 229; mathe- 
matics, 87; chemistry, 172; physics, 67; geolo- 
RY, 220; philosophy, 359; political economy, 
$24; German, 200; and English, 194. In the 
other departments there were 15 students in Se- 
mitic languages, 11 in Indo-Iranian languages, 
189 in French, 23 in Italian, 49 in Spanish, 517 
in history, 26 in Roman law, 181 in fine arts, 63 
in music and 223 in biology. From this showing 
it is argued that optional courses do not involve 
the abandonment of the study of the classics. 


...-The University of Strasburg, founded in 
1567, was reorganized in 1871, and is thus in 
acertain sense, a monument of the new political 
conditions. Since the reorganization, over 
three and a half million of dollars has been ex- 
pended for new buildings, etc., and there is an 
annual appropriation of nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars for its support. Its new edifices 
are a series of magnificent palaces, and its 
library contains 560,000 volumes, No other in- 
stitution in Europe has so rich a provision for 
highereducation. It now has 73 ordinary and 
19 extraordinary professors, Last year there 
were 858 students. 


.... In Bosnia and Herzegovina there are 42 
inter-confessional and 94 confessional public 
schools, Of these 136 schools, 56 are under the 
control of the Orthodox Greek Church, 36 un- 
der Roman Catholic, one under Mohammedan, 
and one under Jewish. The teachers number 
186, the pupils 8,114—namely, 6,240 boys and 
1,874 girls. In comparison with previous years, 
there has been a great advance in educational 
affairs in these countries; espectally do the Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants seem to appreciate the 
benefits of a school training for their children, 


. ..In the University of Virginia the chap- 
lain is appointed for two years, and the office is 
held in rotation by ministers of different denomi- 
nations, The cornerstone of a new chapel has 
just been laid. The attendance of students at 
chapel services ia purely voluntary; but such 
services are maintained with deepest interest, 
while the religious tone of the institution is 
declared to be that of a strictly theological 
school, 


...-The buildings and grounds of the Univers- 
ity of Chicago were sold at auction on the 8th 
to satisfy the claim of the Union Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for money borrowed and 
interest accrued thereon. The total amount 
due was about $810,000, and it was bought in 
by the creditors for $275,000, that being the 
only bid made, 


.. It is announced that, next Fall, there will 
again appear a Princeton Review; not theologi- 
cal, but to repyesent the College in philosophy, 
science, art and literature. Dr. McCosh will 
contribute regularly, and Professor Sloane will 
be the editor. 


...»The Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies 
at Bethlehem, Pa., was founded in 1749 and re- 
organized in 1785. The centenary of the latter 
event is to be celebrated in October, 


...-President Andrews, of Marietta College, 
having reached his seventieth year, resigns his 
office, Overtures have been made to Dr. J. M. 
Ludlow to become his successor. 


..++The late Prof. George [. Chace graduated 
at Brown in 1830, and was a member of the 
faculty for more than forty years. He retired 
from active service in 1872. 


...-The next meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will take place at Saratoga, 
July 14—18. 


.«+-The city of Washington has been fixed 
upon as the location of the new Catholic uni- 
versity. 

--. Stewart L, Woodford is named by some 
for the presidency of Union College. 


....An anonymous friend has given the Amer- 
ican School at Athens $3,000. 





Personalities. 


Tux newest portrait which the artist, Herr 
Angeli, is painting of the Queen, repre- 
sents the face and figure in profile, and the 
hands folded over the front of the dress, hold- 
inga long fan and the large pocket handkerchief, 
without which the Queen is seldom seen, A 
long white lace veil falls from the head on the 
bach of the dress, which is of black velvet, and 
the costly lace is repeated under a short black 
velvet tunic, and reaches to the ground on the 
front part of the dress. The blue ribbon of the 
Garter and the decoration of the Star of India 
and the Red Cross appear under it. It is said 
to be an imposing portrait, though the Queen 
has by no means an elegant figure. 


...-Jn an address delivered at Pavia lately, 
Signor De Zerbi, the Italian statesman, touched 
eloquently and amid great applause upon the 
English character. ‘‘The Englishman,” said he, 
“the true mirror in which is reflected and re- 
vived the ancient Roman nature, departs with- 
out looking back, is not disheartened at the first 
reverse, and considers nothing useless to the life 
of his country. He watches the little island of 
Perim with the same jealousy with which he 
guards the vast empire of the Indies. He 
spends blood and money on Zululand as on the 
rock of Aden. He does not fear distance from 
his native land nor shun enormous responsi- 
bility.” 

....Antoine Dujol, the newly announced 
claimant of the Frenck throne, is a time-keeper 
in a Marseilles factory, on $25 a month wages. 
He bases his claims on his declaration of being 
the last of the Valois line (from Francis, Duc 
d’Alencon, fourth son of Henry ID), legitimate 
descendants of which stock have been hitherto 
considered fictitious. 


....The Empress Augusta presents every 
woman-servant in Prussia and Elsass-Lothrin- 
gen who completes her fortieth year of un- 
broken service in one family a gold cross and a 
diploma bearing the imperial autograph signa- 
ture. During the past eight years she has thus 
honored 1,156 servants. 


....Judge Appleton, ex-Chief-Justice of the 
Maine Supreme Court, is now eighty-one years 
old, vigorous, and as much interested in the law 
asever. He hasa fine library, said to be the most 
comprehensive private book collection in the 
state, which it is hinted he may ultimately give 
to Bowdoin College. 


..».Cowes is raising a purse of $750, of which 
#500 will be expended in buying a wedding pres- 
ent for the Princess Beatrice, and $260 in giving 
a dinner to the old people of the town, and a tea 
to the school children, in honor of the happy 
occasion, 


....Dr, Oscar Lenz will be dispatched in June, 
by the Vienna Geographical Society, on an explor- 
ing expedition into the country between the Nile 
and the Congo, where traces of Dr. Junkers 
Lupton Bey, and others, said to be prisoners of 
El Mahdi, will be sought for by him and his 
party. 

....The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, has, at 
Elveden, his place near Thetford, England, one 
of the largest and best pheasant preserves in 
the kingdom. In order to thin out the birds, 
his manager offers to sell 6,000 of them. 


...-The widow of Lord Ampthill has been 
made lady-in-waiting to the Queen, succeeding 
to Lady Abercromby. The place requires six 
weeks’ attendance at court yearly. $2,500 a 
year is the salary attached. 


...-Rev. Heinrich Georg von Bunsen, of 
Downingtown (a village near Wolverhampton, 
England), died a few weeks ago. He was the 
oldest son of the famous scholar and statesman, 
Carl Baron von Bunsen. 


....An absurd story has been current about 
Dr. Holmes; that he “carries a large horse 
chestnut in his pocket as a preventive of rheu- 
matic pains.” Dr. Holmes denies it, with merited 
contempt. 


...-The Princess Pauline Metternich is very 
proud of having lately received the prize of 
forty ducats and a lapis-lazuli cup at a Vienna 
cattle show for the best fat sheep in the exhibi- 
tion. 


....The eminent Professor Mommeen is busily 
restoring the valuable manuscripts partially de- 
stroyed, last year, by a fire in his library. 


.. Not fancying French educational methods 
for boys, Mrs. Mackay is going to England to 
have her sons taught and matriculated. 


....Prince Bismarck has presented to his 
head cook, Herr Eye, a gold medal, as a testi- 
monial of regard and appreciation. 


..» By private and public reports, it would 
seem that the King of the Netherlands is failing 
in health quite rapidly. 


....Hugh Oonway (Mr. Frederick J. Fargus) 
has been extremely low with typhoid malaria. 


....Lord Saliébury will sell his marine villa at 
Puys, near Dieppe. 


~ 








© ebbles, 


-..-A lawyer's motto—Suum cuique, (‘Sue 
*em quick.”) 





....The laundress’s daily soliloquy—* Aye, 
there’s the rub!” 


.... Afghan version of “J’y suis, J’y reste” 
—‘*I Am-eer and ’eer I am!’’ 


....Hyperbole.—Avuctioneer (selling town 
property): ‘‘Why, gentlemen, the very atmos- 
phere’s worth the money. 


....Why is it dangerous to be out in Spring? 
Because the grass has blades, the flowers pistils, 
the leaves shoot and the bullrushes out. 


ose .We see it denied that President Cleveland 
has the ague. The report was started by office- 
seekers who had got the cold shake from him. 


...Doctor: “It is nothing but an attack of 
dyspepsia.” Wife: ‘‘ And what does that come 
from, doctor?” Doctor: ‘That comes from the 
Greek, madam.” 


...-[t is difficult to say what race existed at 
the beginning of the history of mankind, but 
itis probable that the people who will be on 
hand at the end are the Finnish. 


....The hoop snake, which takes its tail in 
its mouth, and so trundles over the ground, 
is, to say the least, regardless of dress and its 
appropriateness. His walking suit consits of a 
swallow-tail. 


.... Mrs. Smith: “I fear I'm failing fast.” 
Mrs. Jones: ‘Nonsense! I only hopeI shall 
look as well when I am of your age.” Mrs, 
Smith (sotto voce): **When she is of my age! 
The hateful old thing !” 


....A: “Look at old Pfennigfuchser, the 
banker. How queer he walks! What long strides 
he takes!” 3B: “That's his stinginess.” A: 
“Stinginess? Nonsense!” B: “It is nothing 
else. He does it tu save hia shoe-leather.” 


....‘* I see you are building a new house, Mr. 
Brown?” ‘Yes, you are right.” ‘Made the 
money out of whisky, I suppose?” ‘ No,” 
“Why, you are a liquor dealer; are you 
not?” ‘Oh! yes; but the money I’m putting 
into this house was made out of the water I pat 
into the whisky. Every cent was made out of 
water, sir.” 


....On a certain occasion W. R. Travers was 
in a stage going up Fifth Avenue, and his son, 
W. R., Jr., who was then a very small boy, was 
sitting on his knee, the stage being very 
crowded. A lady got in and there was no seat 
for her. Mr. Travors, with his usual gallantry, 
said to his son: ‘‘ B-Billy, g-get up and give this 
l-lady your seat.” 


....*Good morning. MayI ask where you 
are from?” ‘fam from Chicago, sir.” ‘Oh! 
Then I presume you are a candidate for United 
States Marshal Jones’s place?” ‘No, sir; Iam 
not.” ‘What! Not a candidate in any sense?” 
“No, sir; not in any sense.” ‘Well, that’s 
strange. May Iask your name?” ‘Yes, sir. 
I am United States Marshal Jones.” 


. ..A Galveston mendicant was in the habit 
of calling at the office of a local lawyer and re- 
teiving a small sum on account of former ac- 
quaintance. Last week the mendicant called as 
usual, but the lawyer said: ‘‘I can’t assist you 
any longer, as I’ve got a wife now, and need all 
the moneyI can lay my hands on.” ‘Well, 
now, that’s just coming it a little too strong. 
Here you actually go and get married at my ex- 
pense.” 


....An army officer, who had been dismissed 
from the army for duplicating his cash account, 
was seen walking on the street of San Antonio 
with a lady. Several United States officers in 
the window of the club saw the couple, and Col- 
onel Mountain Howitzer remarked to Major 
Blow: “I can’t comprehend how he has the 
cheek to be seen on the streets with a woman 
who would so far forget herself as to walk out 
with a man of his reputation.” 


....[t is narrated that John K. Porter, now 
famous throughout the state for his brilliant 
attainments, when a young man was assigned 
by the court the detense of a man charged with 
assault in the second degree, to give the accused 
the best advice he could under the circum- 
stances, and to bring the case to a trial with all 
convenient speed. Porter immediately retired 
to an adjacent room to consult with his client, 
and returned shortly without him. ‘‘ Where is 
your client?” demanded the astonished judge. 
‘‘ He has left the place, I guess,” replied Porter, 
with the most refreshing sang-froid. ‘‘ Left the 
place! Why, what do you mean, Mr. Porter?” 
‘Why, your honor directed me to give him the 
best advice I could under the circumstances. He 
told me he was guilty ;soI advised him to cut 
and run forit, He took my advice, as a client 
ought, opened the window and skedaddled. He 
is about a mile away now.” The very audacity 
of the young barrister deprived the court of the 
power of speech, and nothing came of the mat- 
ter. 





Literature. 


(Theprompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equtvalent to their pub. 
lushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


N. P. WILLIS." 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 





Mr. Beers has written a better biography 
of Willis than could have been written dur- 
ing his lifetime, or in the years immediately 
succeeding his death. Somewhat overrated 
while he lived, and considerably under- 
rated since he has passed away, the time 
has now come when we can measure him 
as aman, and estimate him as a writer. 
His contemporaries did neither. To those 
who liked him, he was the most charming 
person in the world; to those who disliked 
him, he was a fop, a dandy, a bundle of 
affectations. That he was widely known, 
celebrated even, all agreed. No other 
American poet, except Bryant, ever made a 
reputation at so earlyan ageashe. The 
name of Bryant was well known in the first 
quarter of the century, through his one great 
poem of ‘‘ Thanatopsis”; but it was not 
so well known as the pen-name ‘ Roy,” 
which went floating through the news- 
papers attached to some Scriptural Poems 
that originally appeared in the Boston Re- 
corder, a religious journal edited by Willis’s 
father, and, as he maintained, the first . 
religious journal that ever was published. 
The earliest of them were written in his 
nineteenth year, while he was a freshman 
at Yale, and the latest a few years before 
he died, the last one of all having been 
drawn from him by a modest pecuniary 
proffer from Mr. Bonner of the New York 
Ledger. His fame rested upon these Bib- 
lical Idyls all his life, and rests upon 
them to day. Not, of course, among 
judges of poetry, but among the unlettered 
classes, who cherish them because they 
imagine that they come pretty near ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost.” Ihad not read them for forty 
years until I sat down to pen this hasty 
notice of Mr. Beers’s biography of Willis; 
but I have just re-read them, and I find that 
my boyish opinion of them was the cor- 
rectone. They struck me then, and strike 
me now, as lacking almost every element 
which should characterize Sacred Verse. 
They lack the simplicity, the sincerity, the 
dignity that distinguish the narratives in 
the Old and New Testament from the war- 
like episodes in Homer and the peaceful 
rustic scenes in Theocritus. They 
would probably not have been written 
but for the reputation that ‘‘Lalla Rookh” 
then enjoyed in America. They are as ar- 
tificial and showy as that famous failure, 
which bears the same relation to Persian 
life that the opera and the ballet do to real 
life. They are suffused with sentiment, 
overwrought in color, and (me judice) are 
rather hard reading to one who has read 
the Scriptures. The contemporaries of 
Willis thought otherwise, however, for, 
coming across them in their county or 
village newspapers, they read them aloud 
at their firesides, and silently in theirshops, 
and straightway pasted them into their 
scrap- books, with less effulgent gems from 
the mines of ‘‘ Maro,” *‘ Eliza,” and ‘* The 
Green Mountain Bard.” Published in a 
collected form, in the twenty-first year of 
Willis’s age, they have floated every subse- 
quent edition of his Poetical Works, which 
are drifting along now at the rate of two 
hundred copies a year. If I have written 
lightly of these elaborate trifles, it is not 
because I think that Willis was not a poet; 
for, within bis limitations, he was. Only a 
poet could have written his lines toa ‘‘ City 
Pigeon” and ‘‘The Belfry Pigeon,” his 
‘Saturday Afternoon,” and his ‘ Reverie 
at Glenmary.” No country boy who has 
read Willis’s ‘‘ Saturday Afternoon” can 
ever forget it: 

“T hide with you inthe fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 
And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 

And I care not for the fall.” 
Equally charming are ‘‘The Annoyer” and 
“Dawn.” But he is at his best in ‘ Un- 
seen Spirits,” (‘The shadows lay along 
Broadway”), in which Poe diseovered 
true imagination. ‘Its grace, dignity ard 
pathos are impressive, and there is more in 
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it of earnestness of soul than in anything 
Ihave seen from the pen of its author.” 
The fame that Willis won by his ‘* Scrip- 
ture Sketches,” (for fame it was half a cen- 
tury ago), determined him to live by his pen. 
He was a fair scholar for the time; had read 
largely in a desultory fashion; was rather 
a sharp observer of men and manners; and, 
under a light and jaunty manner, carried a 
courageous heart and a strong will. If he 
had not possessed these manly qualities he 
would not have started a magazine in Bos- 
ton, as he did shortly after leaving college. 
That his magazine was clever was not suffi- 
cient to insure it longevity. It dwindled, 
peaked, and pined for about two years anda 
half, and then expired, greatly to the cha- 
grin of its young editor, who laid the blame 
of its failure upon the city in which it was 
published. He never liked it afterward; 
for, writing to his mother from England, in 
the Autumn of 1835, he said, *‘ The mines 
of Golconda would not tempt me to return 
and live in Boston.” What Italy was to 
the young Englishman of Sidney’s time 
and Milton’s, England was to the young 
American of Willis’s time, and is to many 
young Americans of our time. An en- 
gagement made by him, after the demise cf 
the American Monthly with the New York 
Mirror was the cause, or one of the causes, 
of his going abroad. It was his opportu- 


nity, his fortune, one may say, as it 
was the opportunity, the fortune, of 
the Mirror. So far as I remember, 


only two American writers before him 
had attempted to live by their pens in Eng- 
land— Washington Irving and John Neal: 
The English had taken to Irving, and had 
been taken, in a sense, by Neal about ten 
years before Willis entered the literary 
guildin London. Through letters, obtained 
during his travels in France, Italy, and 
elsewhere, he was at once admitted to the 
best circles in England—to the literary set 
at Lady Blessington’s, and the homes of the 
nobility and gentry. He knew everybody 
who was worth knowing. Lady Blessing- 
ton herself, Count D’Orsay, Tom Moore, 
Rogers, Disraeli, Bulwer, O’Connell, the 
magazinists, the journalists, the wits, the 
artists, the actors, and (no doubt) the demi- 
reps. He wrote in the British magazines— 
The New Monthly, The Metropolitan, and, 
at home, in The New York Mirror. 
He wus—let me say it frankly—a little in- 
discreet. He had no idea that his weekly 
letters in the Mirror would reach, or reach- 
ing, would be read in England. He was 
mistaken. They were read, copied, com- 
mented upon. They made him notorious, 
and so bettered his fortunes. He fought— 
at least I think he did—a duel with that 
pink of propriety, Captain Marryatt, and 
he was somehow entangled—no matter 
how—with John Gibson Lockhart, Scott’s 
son-in-law, whom his own friends called 
Tur Scorpion! But he came off with fly- 
ing colors; was still admired by Lady 
Blessington and her set; was as much. 
lauded as blackguarded by the insular 
critics, and was very much talked about 
in England and America. He found his first 
wife in the former country, but his heart 
was in the New World, for his mother was 
there—the one tender, loving soul whom 
he never forgot, and of whom his poems 
at this time are full. Willis was the father 
of The Interviewer of our day, and of such 
‘**Our Own Correspondents” as Russell, 
O'Donovan, and Archibald Forbes. He 
was the best magazine writer of his period 
on this side of the water, before Poe, 
abreast with Hawthorne, and not, in popu- 
lar estimation, behind Irving. He was 
more than all this; he was the friend of 
the author the world over, and of the 
would-be author. But for him Bayard 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Views A-Foot” might never 
have been ‘ booked,” (though I do not 
think se), his Preface to that revelation of 
travel being demanded as a sine qua non. 
He brought out Fanny Forrester, Grace 
Greenwood, Edith May, and, I dare say, 
other American gentlewomen. 

His purse, I take it, was never large nor 
well filled; but I am certain that its clasps 
were never closed to the worthy. I know 
that he was kind to me, more kind than 
Mr. Beers is aware of. He is to me like 
one of those Hindu gods, whose hundred 
hands are always open. Honor, then, to the 
memory of Nathaniel Parker Willis! 

New Yorx Orry. 


THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE EAST. 
BY CASPAR RENE GREGORY. 


Tue literary treasures contained in the 
monasteries, churches, and private libraries 
of the East have been too long at the mercy 
of careless possessors and of chance travel- 
ers. There were for many of these libraries 
no catalogues at all, and even where the 
monastery itself had a scanty list of manu- 
scripts, this list was unknown to the 
learned world. Happily a new era has 
opened. 

In 1877 Mr. A. Papadopoulos Kerameus 
published a catalogue of the library of the 
Evangelical School in Smyrna. To-day he 
comes before us with an enterprise which 
promises to shed clear light upon many of 
the dark closetfuls of precious books. 

Mr. Theodore A. Maurocordatos (Oeddapo¢ 
A, Mavpoyopdaroc) has placed a certain sum 
of money at the disposal of the Greek 
Philological Society of Constantinople, for 
the purpose of publishing catalogues of the 
Greek manuscripts found in the libraries of 
the East. And the society, having deter- 
mined to call the book, in honor of the 
giver, the Maurocordatos Library, and hav- 
ing entrusted the examination of the libra- 
ries to Mr. Kerameus, now publishes the 
first number, a folio (28.2x19.8 centime- 
ters) of xx, 44, and 22 pages, in all eighty-six 
pages, with four plates of fac similes; Con- 
stantinople: Lorentz and Keil [7épav, 
MeydAy ‘0560, apis, 457), 1884. 

The first twenty pages, numbered with 
Greek letters, are a general preface, the re- 
port of Mr. Kerameus, presented at the 
seven hundred and twenty-fifth regular 
mecting of the society, and describing his 
work on the Island of Lesbos. Pages Z’—:4 
give a brief yet instructive review of the 
work hitherto done by Western scholars 
such as Curzon, Miller, Tischendorf, and 
the Abbé Duchesne, and by Greeks such as 
John Sakkelion, Manuel Gedeon, and 
Spuridion Lampros, in reference to the 
monastic libraries. On page ¢é4 begins the 
story of the journey and of its varying for- 
tunes, including, we regret to say, an illness 
on the part of the industrious scholar. This 
account is very instructive us to the con- 
dition of the monasteries and churches to- 
day, as well as with regard to their past 
history ; and the author gives many valuable 
notes touching men and manuscripts. 

Hereupon follows the ‘‘Catalogue of the 
Greek manuscripts in the libraries of the 
Island of Lesbos.” Pages 1—-16 form the 
preface, containing the most exact possible 
historical information with respect to the 
monasteries of Lesbos, including a metro- 
politan and two patriarchal letters. 

Mr. Kerameus then takes up, as the first 
division of his Lesbian work, the catalogue 
of the manuscripts preserved in the monas- 
tery, etc., rod Aecudvoc, and describes, on 
pages 17 to 44, twenty-eight volumes. We 
may divide them roughly thus, as to their 
contents: Gospel Lessons, No. 1; Menaea, 
Nos. 3, 10, 11; Hagiographic, Nos. 5, 18a, 
16, 19, 25, 26; Patristic, Nos. 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 12, 18, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 
27. Several volumes are partly hagio- 
graphic and partly patristic; for example, 
No. 24. As usual, Chrysostom is the 
chief representative of the Fathers, a]though 
writings of a great many others occur. 
Neither the lectionary nor the Menaea 
appear to offer anything of special interest 
in their composition, although Kerameus 
notes a few places in which the lessons 
vary from those used by the Greek Church 
to-day. 

The four plates of fac similes seem to be 
well executed. They contain, among other 
things, four dated subscriptions of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. It may also be observed that there 
are three scribes named in the manuscripts 
of this fasciculus: Paomaias, of the elev- 
enth century; John Chionopoulos of 1419, 
whose name we already know from a man- 
uscript of 1418; and Macarius Silegnas of 
1497. 

The pages 1—22, at the close of this fas- 
cigulus are the first part of ’Avédora ‘EAAn- 
vd, or Greek documents not yet published, 
drawn from the manuscripts described in 
the Maurocordatos Library. Pages 1—17 
are the life of Germanus I, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, written at the end of the 
eighth century. Kerameus copied it froma 
thirteenth century manuscript, found in the 





monastery rov Aeiuévoc, No. 48, which, as the 
reader will see from the number, has not 
yet appeared in the descriptive list. This 
is followed on pages 18—22 by Kerameus’s 
preface to the letters of Theophanes, of 
Media, and of George Ameroutze. These 
letters are copied from a manuscript in the 
gymnasium at Mitylene No. 6, to be de- 
scribed in a later fasciculus of the Maurocor- 
datos Library. 

lt will be of interest to refer to a few of 
the scribes’ remarks in the volumes de- 
scribed. In Number 2, a volume of homilies 
by Germanus and Neophytus, a much mis- 
spelled note declares that it belongs to the 
monastery in question, and that whoever 
removes it shall have his lot with the be- 
trayer Judas, and shall have the arch- 
angels of God and the holy Ignatius as his 
accusers in the day of judgment. No. 4 
assigns to the thief the lot of the high- 
priests Annas and Caiaphas and of the be- 
trayer Judas. No. 7 promises the robber 
the curse of Macarius. No. 10 has at the 
close of the first part the date May 8ist, 
1419, ‘‘ when our chief and most good God, 
not bearing the sight of our many sins, 
lifted up his just anger and wrath, that of 
death, in the Island of Crete”; and at the 
close of the second part, the date July 
11th, ‘‘the pestilence still ruling in Can- 
dace of Crete.” And John Chionopoulos, 
the scribe, adds: ‘‘God giving, envy avails 
naught, and God not giving, labor avails 
naught.” In No. 22, the scribe, Paomaias, 
prettily reminds us that as those who 
break bread often let little crumbs fall, so 
a scribe may overlook little faults in cor- 
recting his big manuscript, and he begs the 
reader to forgive such mistakes as he may 
find. 

This will be enough to show that the 
series of volumes in the Maurocordatos 
Library promises to be of interest. We 
hope that the author may find many vol- 
umes of value and many a desired work 
from the Early Church. If this, however, 
cannot be, it will at least be a great service 
to know that, in the libraries examined, 
there is nothing new to be found. The 
sphere of research will thereby be brought 
within narrower limits. 

All honor to Mr. Theodore A. Mauro- 
cordatos for his liberality, and all success 
to Mr. Kerameus in his useful labors. 

Panis, EPIPHANY, 1885, 


TRAJAN. 


Wits the appearance of the first chapters of 
Mr. Henry F. Keenan’s novel above-named, in 
the ultimate issues of the Manhatian Magazine, 
everyone began saying that here was a serial of 
new and remarkable characteristics, and that if 
the pen that wrote it was a ‘prentice one, 





the author was to the manor born. 
The Manhattan terminated its too-brief 
career, and for a good while we were 


left to wonder what had been the recourse of 
the author of what promised to be so striking 
and extended an element of the periodical. In 
the meantime, ‘The Money Makers,” understood 
to be from the same hand, found its way to our 
table, and at length Trajan follows in the digni- 
ty of cloth and gilt. 

Mr. Keenan’s selection of an epoch for the 
carrying on of his plot was felicitous. The 
novel is Paris, in respect of the out-door eolor- 
ing, the light and sunshine, the very stones in 
the streets of that delightful city. Those who, 
like Mrs. General Gilflory, ‘‘ have lived so long 
abroad” will enjoy keenly a faithful and spirited 
reminder of the proverbially gay French capital. 
To the great strengthening of the plot, the time 
of the overthrow of the Empire and the estab- 
lishment of the present Republic was chosen by 
the writer as the period of his fictitious inci- 
dents, and a number of historical and well- 
known men and women of the day figure in his 
pages—the Empress Eugenie, whom the young 
hero of the book assists, Sardou, Jules Favre, Bis- 
marck,Count de Lesseps, noblemen, diplomatiste, 
and military men, whose names are always to be 
read in the actual chronicle of the two dramas 
of 1870—’71. The incidents of veritable occur- 
rence are numerous, and sketched with exact- 
nessand force. Among such are the famous 
flight of Eugenie in the cab, on Sept. 3d, the 
bacchanal and brutal reign of the Commune 
throughout the city, the massacre of the priests, 
and other effective little appropriations from 
that true tale which makes this fancied one of 
Trajan Gray and Elliot and Bella and Theo 
Carnot more realistic. Upon the most of the 
material, or its general disposition in course of 
the novel, we have no unfavorable criticism—ex- 
cept a8 to one mistake, of the nature of an in- 
version, to which allusion will be later made. 





Mr. Keenan’s book is in direct opposition to the 


— enn 


mush and milk and water stories effusing from 
séason to season from publishers of fiction. It 


/has a plot, a vigorons historical and personal 


coloring, and it is worked out with the greatest 
pains. 

It is the pains with which it is worked out 
that, in a measure, has spoiled Trajan from 
being a remarkable success in our eyes, The 
author commits the common fault of raw writers 
by leaving nothing to the reader’s imagination. 
He sets forth every gradation of emotion, each 
detail of action. A golden rule for novelists 
may be drawn from the caution of the singer in 
‘*Pinafore,” who roundly counsels us never to 
“mind the why and wherefore.” Mr. Keenan 
minds it desperately. He never has mercy on 
us, The result is that his novel soon grows 
dragging. We are soon in haste to rush on and 
find out if there is anything but talk, explana~- 
tion, analysis and pin-points of trivial detail in— 
say the next twenty pages. Weare sure there 
is matter of more force and interest beyond ; 
but, in some way, we are perpetually let and 
hindered in arriving at it. This peculiarity 
struck us when the story was on its aforesaid 
serial course, 80 much so that we were disposed 
to exclaim, like the untutored critic from the 
pit, on the firat night of the ‘'School for Scan- 
dal,” **When are these people going to leave 
off talking and begin to do something?” A moat 
extrauidinary instance is the author's starting 
into his book as appetizingly aw he does, and then 
reverting to events which occurred years before 
its action opens, to the extentof about a hun- 
dred pages of fine print—six long chapters! 
This recital of Theo’s antecedents is managed in 
a completely bungling manner, and much of it 
is entirely needless to our perfect understand- 
ing of her and the part she is to play in the 
book, 

The style of the author, though decidedly bet- 
ter than that exhibited in “‘ The Money Makers,” 
is still heavy, too full of orotund phrases and 
Latin derivatives. It has little of terse Saxon 
vigor in it. Moreover, it is not written in the 
manner of a novelist, where the best passages 
are noted, but tbat of a sober historian, and 
there is an unbroken hint of the Cidactic in it, 
Occasionally, too, there are slips in syntax, if 
not in actual grammar, and faulty sentences and 
clauses are to be observed. Even in his most 
dramatic episodes the writer does not rouse 
bimself, point his pen with nerve and life and 
dash. His conversation is often matter-of-fact 
when on light topics, and prolix and stiff when 
people talk seriously. In reflective paragraphs 
we meet with abundant such bits of ponderous, 
fine writing as this: 

“ While the Draconian code wa’ promulgated in 
one breath, the nicest preblems of ethics were re- 
solved with a Platonic lucidity that entitle the 
thinkers to a place in the Pantheon of the legists. 

. » Passion exhaling monstrosities that inveated 
pigmies with power ; hate searching victims, capid- 
ity turning gullibility and timidity to treason—a 
jocund, terrible madness epidemic, brooding (sic) 
like a colossal devil-fish, its antenne reaching into 
every crevice of human activity and collapsing, to 
gorge itself under blinding showers of b! ” 

This suggests to us some Colonel Bungstarter’s 
Fourth of July speech at Union Corners ! 

Another quotation, taken at random, will 
illustrate the overloading of trivial details which 
make so much of Trajan sluggish. A party 
of young people set off for an afternoon gallop 
together : 

“Mrs, Arden reminded the company that the 
horses were waiting and the sunlight waning. 
Trajan had forgotten about his illness, and was 
ready with the rest as the cavalcade set out, It was 
animposing train asjthey cantered through the leafy 
park in irregular groups, Mra. Arden, with the elder 
ladies, in a landau, and the younger people in the 
saddles. The vicompte gallantly lingered with the 
octogenarian as she held ber voluminous train on 
the porch, declining to go out and risk the deed. 
Elliot succeeded in persuading Theo to join the 
train. Jules was dismissed with the victoria, and 
she rode off in high sptrits, She sat well, as she 
did everything, and never was gayer or more 
seductive. Hector, riding with Bella, did not seem 
lost in the vivacious comments of that self-satisfied 
publicist. She had perpetual dificulty with her 
stirraps, and finally dismounted t6 readjust them.” 
And this is only a third of the paragraph, 
and one paragraph among fifty. Mr, Keenan 
cannot tell us that his characters are dining, with- 
out posing the butler, describing his style of an- 
nouncement that the meal is served, arranging 
the group around the table and alluding to 
the menu! 

The author is eminently superficial, We 
think much more of him, hear his voice and 
recognize his way of looking at matters when 
we are with the large group to which he has 
thus introduced us. Their individuality is only 
on the surface. Weare never touched) and in- 
terested in them as if they were flesh and blood, 
which is the best compliment to be paid to a 
novelist. They seem like comedians, who take 
artificial attitudes and expressions at his will— 
act a play learned by heart, in which each has 
little feeling. We have in the book — cy, 

turesqueness, cleverness, originality, in many 
aaa but no emotional depth. Read patient- 
ly, it will be admired, It is also a curious fact 
that the literary defects observable in it are of 
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that kind which imply that, though the author 
may write many more novels, they will be Tra- 
jan in miniature or—but we hope not this last 
—amplitication. His idiosyncrasies seem rooted 
already. 

By the by, the title, we think misleading as it 
stands, It should have been “ Trajan Gray.” 
A novel named “ Trajan” surely, ought to mean 
only a story of the days of the Roman emperor. 


——>_$_—_———- 


NxARLY twenty-two years have elapsed since 
the lovers of poetry in the New World first 
heard the name of Jean Ingelow. It was in the 
midst of our third great battle Summer, or not 
later than the beginning of the Autumn that 
crowded upon it, and it came upon us with a 
sweet surprise, rising, 9s it did, above the thun- 
der of our cannon like the joyous blast of a 
bugle, Every page in Miss Ingelow’s first vol- 
ume was stamped with the royal mint-mark of 
English song. Elizabeth Barrett Browning had 
abdicated two Summers before, and her throne 
had remained vacant. But on the sudden it was 
filled, and by one who was worthy to succeed 
her; not dowered as she had been with affluent 
scholarship, the glory that was Greece 


and the grandeur that was Rome; not 
learned in the languages of modern Eu- 
rupe,. but gifted with the sane English 


mind and the sound English heart; healthy, 
sympathetic, contemplative, and womanly 
throughout. It was not easy to say wherein 
her strength lay; but, wherever it was, its 
stronghold was in the world of the home affec- 
tions, over which it is woman’s chief glory to 
govern. No one who read them has since for- 
gotten “ Divided,” ‘‘ The Letter L,” and ‘ The 
High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” which 
last is still the highest tide that English balladry 
has reached. Two elements of Tennyson's po- 
etry were distinguishable through the originality 
of her conceptions—his ready command of rich, 
choice, exquisite language, phrases that were 
pictures, and melodies that were the soul of 
music—and his love of what was most character- 
istic of the tilth and husbandry of his coun- 
try, ite dewy fields, its green lanes, the 
odor of its flowers, and the swarming murmur 
of its bees. What we found in her was an idyllic 
quality, that was midway between ‘‘ The Gar- 
dener’s Daughter” and “ Dora.” Something, in 
short, like Tennyson's ‘Walking to the Mail.” 
A good example of this quality in her first col- 
lection was ‘Supper at the Mill,” a better being 
“Afternoon at a Parsonage.” We forget how 
many volumes she has published since—two or 
three, we think, in verse, one on an old Biblical 
story, which was labored, but ineffective, and 
two or three novels in the ‘* No Name Series,” 
which made a strong impression upon her 
readers. We had come nigh to placing her 
among the inheritors of unfulfilled renown, until 
we read her new poems, which are about 
to be published by Messrs, Roberts Bros, 
But now that we have read them, we 
have changed our minds; for, while we 
find in Mies Rossetti a depth of religious feel- 
ing which is lacking in her, and a sense of the 
severity of art in Mrs, Webster which is foreign 
to her genius, we bow to Misa Ingelow as the 
Queen of English Singers. Beyond all the 
women of the Victorian era, she is the most of 
an Elizabethan. She is as familiar with the 
voyages of the stout-hearted commanders of the 
little navies of the Maiden Queen, as was 
Canon Kingsley when he sat down to write 
* Westward Ho!” She has tracked the ocean 
journeyings of Drake, Raleigh, and Frobisher, 
and others to whom the Spanish Main was a 
second home, the Zl Dorardo of which Colum- 
bus and his followers dreamed in their stormy 
slumbers. What she has best 
in her new volume is the panic which 
fell upon all England at the approach 
of the Grand Armada, a panic that was 
the desperation of courage. The first of her 
new poems turns on this episode in the history 
of the sailor-supremacy of Great Britain, pre- 
cursor of the Battle of the Nile and the Battle 
of the Baltic. It is a glorious field for so ad- 
venturous a spirit.as hers, and it is a pity that, 
instead of being the latest, she was not the 
earliest to celebrate the victories that were 
achieved therein. But before her was Tennyson 
with “The Revenge ; a Ballad of the Fleet,” and, 
Massey, with “Sir Richard Grenville’s Last 
Fight.” Before both was William James 
Linton, who, in “Claribel, and Other Poems,” 
(London, 1865) revived the memory of “ Gren- 
ville’s Last Fight.” The great name of the 
Laureate and the little name of the canal boat- 
man’s son pale their ineffectual fires at the splen- 
dor of this engraver’s poem. Massey and Tenny- 
son are lyrical (rather clumsily so, as it seems to 
us), but Linton is dramatic, not to say epical, so 
natural avd unforced is the movement of his 
blank verse, which was first given to the world 
in “Household Words,” and which Landor 
might have been proud to own. A worthy 
pendant to it is Miss Ingelow’s *‘ Rosamund,” 
which is also in colloquial blank verse, and in 
which we have the lard-view of the terror into 
which England was thrown as the Armada neared 
its shores. It isa masterly battle idyl which she 
has sung. She has grown in lyricism since we 


conceived 


read her last, and is at her best here in ‘Echo 
and the Ferry,” “‘ Preludes to a Penny Reading,” 
and “The Bell-Bird.” If Miss Ingelow is not 
the best living English poetess—and we hardly 
think she is—she is certainly the most popular 
one, particularly in America. The title of her 
volume is “Poems of the Old Days and the 
New.” The publishers are Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston. 


....Dr. McCosh’s ‘‘ Philosophic Series” is one 
of the most vigorous, and, to a manly mind, 
mostinteresting and stimulating pieces of ethico- 
philosophical work now going on. It takes a 
direct and strong hold on the living questions, 
which, above all others, are exercising the heart 
and mind of the present generationof men. For 
masculine thinkers the tough problems of 
metaphysics have an eternal fascination. They 
may be impatient of long methods of reaching 
the point, and break down in the attempt to fol- 
low the slow evolution of a technical treatise. 
But the eight philosophical tracts which Dr 
McCosh has now published, are short, sharp 
tugs with questions which everybody has an in- 
terestin. They come straight to the point on 
matters which all men of virile minds recognize 
as those which decide the place man is to have 
among other creatures in this world and the des- 
tiny that awaits him hereafter. They are 
short, sharp, fair, and teke hold of the subject 
with a good-natured Scotch grip, which is as 
honest as it is sturdy. In many respects the 
last, No. VIII, Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy as 
Oulminated in his Ethics, is the most promising 
of the series, though the peculiar use of the 
word “ culminated,” in the title, gives us a mild 
kind of wrench every time we read it. Like the 
other numbers, this is published by the Messrs, 
Scribner, in paper covers, and can be read 
through in a few hours. We should expect Dr. 
McCosh to handle Mr. Spencer exceptionally 
well. He made, long ago, a study of John 
Stuart Mill. He wrote against the philosophy 
of nescience in Hamilton. He has taken great 
interest in biology and botany, and pursued 
those studies far enough to be sure of his 
ground, and to discuss them on equal terms 
with Mr. Spencer. He begins with a brief 
glance at the predecessors of Mr, Spencer, show- 
ing where he diverges from Comte, what he 
takes from him, how much he owes to Von Baer, 
and indicating accurately his relation to Dar- 
win, whom he denominates the organizer and 
personification of the theory of development. 
In order to show his high appreciation of Mr. 
Spencer he has only to quote what he wrote long 
ago, especially the position then taken, that 
** lis bold generalizations are always instruc- 
tive, and some of them may, in the end, be es- 
tablished as the profoundest laws of the uni- 
verse.” Dr. McCosh’s differences with Mr. 
Spencer begin with his method, in which he de- 
tects serious flaws, and against which he 
brings telling allegations. He fol- 
lows him through the main departments 
of his philosophy, his metapbysies, doctrine of 
the unknowable, of evolution, his data of phy- 
sics, biology and psychology, and then, passing 
to his ethics as the culmination of the entire 
system, he lays out his strength in an acute ex- 
amination of it, expressed in simple terms, which 
leave nothing to the reader in the way of exer- 
tion, except to enjoy his terse and perspicuous 
sentences. It is to us a merit of this treatise 
that its validity docs not depend on that of the 
Beotch psychology which Dr. McCosh wields 
with so much vigor. His points are made 
broadly enough against the Spencerian ethics to 
stand under any psychology, except that of the 
Positivist. Mr. Spencer's “ stealthy subreptions,” 
as they have been called, of essential steps into 
his argument, do not require one to be of any 
particular school in philosophy to perceive them, 
though, perhaps, there is no standpoint from 
which they are more quickly nor more infallibly 
sighted than from that of the Scotch philosophy. 
The prodigious assumptions involved in Mr, 
Spencer’s development of consciousness, and we 
may add of conscience, have often been expcsed 
before, but never, so far as we know, with so 
much of the directness and simplicity which is 
required to carry the point home to the popular 
mind. Learned demolition, Mr. Spencer may 
regard with indifference, but the peculiar merit 
of Dr. McCosh’s method is that it is of the kind 
which intelligent readers of all classes appre- 
ciate, and which is likely to be effective with 
them. 


some 


....We have at hand the current numbers of 
The American Church Review, with its ample 
elegance of type: The North American Review 
for May, with a discussion of ‘* What is Academic 
Freedom”? by Prof. A. T. West, of Princeton, 
and a short symposium on the question, “ Has 
Christianity Benefited Woman?” to which Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton replies with a qualified nega- 
tive, and Bishop J. L. Spalding with an unquali- 
fied Yea, verily !- The Popular Science 
Monthly is also at hand, and The Catholic 
World. Prof. James D. Dana, of Yale, con- 
tributes the opening number to the Bibliotheca 
Sacra for April, in ‘Creation; or, the Biblical 
Cosmogony in the Light of Modern Science.” 











Prof. H. Lincoln follows with “Science Not Su- 





preme, but Subordinate.” Prof. Theo. W. 
Hunt, of Princeton, contributes a paper on 
‘The Doctrinal Errors of Milton’s Later Life.” 
Pres. G. F. Magoun writes on the question, ‘‘Are 
the Natural and Spiritual Worlds One in Law?” 
Two professors in the Chicago Seminary furnish 
sketches of Pentateuch criticism. The Rev. 
Wm. G. Frost, of Oberlin, contributes a vindi- 
cation of Greek as a required study in the col- 
lege curriculum, The New Englander for 
May is a bright, various, and readable 
number, opened with a sketch of the history of 
the Suez Canal, by Gardiner Greene Hubbard, 
Esq. The college topics thus far prove an im- 
portant addition. The present number con- 
tains a criticism from an unknown Yale source 
of the Harvard move against Greek in the col- 
lege curriculum. The paper is evidently from 
one who understands the subject and is able to 
give reasons not easy to be shaken. The only 
criticism likely to be raised against the paper 
is that 1t has trusted too much to common fame, 
and is rather ahead of the actual facts of the 
Harvard situation. The Lutheran Quarter- 
ly for April is at hand, containing, among other 
good things, a particularly noticeable paper by 
the Rev. Professor B. Pick, of Allegheny, Pa., on 
‘‘German Hymnology before Luther.” 
The Church Eclectic comes regularly from Utica, 
with its magazine of ‘‘ Church Literature and 
Church work” and other notes and summaries. 
———The Baptist Quarterly for May starts 
with a good note in its opening number on 
‘Fairness in Religious Debate,” by the Rev. 
Cephas B. Cram, D.D. The other contribu- 
tions are good, and the anonymous *‘Study 
of Russian Nihilism’ is timely as _ well. 
——The Andover Review is distinguished 
among the reviews for the large amount of edi- 
torial work it contains in the form of bright and 
thoughtful comment on the Christian thought 
and events of the month past. The number for 
May continues the discussion of economic ethics, 
and strikes another ringing blow,under the head 
of “ Social Problems in the Pulpit,” through Dr, 
Smith’s second sermon on the ‘‘ Use and Abuse 
of Capital—_——- The Methodist Review in bi- 
monthly form and under its new editor, comes 
outina somewhat diminished volume, and we 
lack something of the wonderful fire and force 
with which Dr. Whedon was accustomed to attack 
the events and doings of the quarter. 
The Reformed Quarterly Review for April is at 
hand with the usual number of those well- 
written and thoroughly studied contributions 
which makes this among the very best and most 
trustworthy of our theological reviews. ——— 
We notice also the Homiletic Review for May, 
with its monthly collection of ‘‘religious thought, 
sermonic literature” and practical discus- 
sion. (Funk & Wagnalls.)\———We have 
also on our table the New Jerusalem Magazine 
for May, with papers on ‘The New Age, as an 
Historical Study,” by William &. Hayden; on 
“Good and Truth,” by Samuel M. Warren; on 
“The New Theology,” by Edwin Gould; on 
“The Cereals,” by John Worcester; on ‘ The 
Rite of Confirmation: its Meaning and its 
Use,” by Frank Sewall; and its appendix of 
Swedenborg Studies.———The Messrs. Cassel 
& Co. publish an American edition of The 
Quiver, an illustrated magazine for Sunday and 
general reading. It is under good evangelical 
direction, is illustrated and diversified in its 
contents..—-—-The American Catholic Quar- 
lerly Review for April contains a rich and 
various table of carefully prepared articles, 
among which we regret to see an elaborate and 
round-about defense of the infamous * Free- 
dom of Worship Bill” now before the legisla- 
ture of this state. The authorized English 
edition of The Edinburgh Review (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) for the current quarter contains 
a paper on ‘Land Tenure in Scotland,” which 
throws a good deal of light from the side on 
the general question as it is now up for dis- 
cussion. Americans will find much to inter- 
est them in the review of Mr. Crosse’s George 
Eliot, and in the paper on Prince Bismarck as 
sketched by his secretary. Among the re- 
maining articles we note one on the present 
strength and composition of the British In- 
dian Army. The Catholic World opens 
with an ingenious and temperate attempt by the 
Rev. A. F. Hewit, to prove the everlasting theme 
of the Roman Catholic apolozists, that Protest- 
antism carries in it the ineradicable germ of 
atheism. The most valuable number is Mr, 
Charles F, Wingate’s paper on the ‘* Moral Side 
of the Tenement-house Problem,” and the 
World is an excellent journal for it to appear 
in. 8. Herbert Burke’s ‘‘True Story of the As- 
sassination of Rizzio,” shows how hard it is to 
carry the world by the force of facts. ‘I'he pa- 
per on * The Half-Breed Revolt in Canada” is a 
temperate and intelligent statement from what 
we should characterize as the point of view 
of a cool-headed and loyal sympathizer. 
The last number of The Expositor, edited 
by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, is at hand 
from the Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
who have arranged with the English publishers 
(Hodder & Stoughton) to reissue this valuable 
exegetical monthly on the 15th of each month, 
from duplicate stereotype plates, and at $2.50 per 
annum, which is below the English price. The 





























best English American and Continental biblical 
writers appear in its pages. From the 
Leonard Scott Publication Company we have 
their reprints of the Contemporary, Nineteenth 
Century, Fortnightly, Quarterly, Westmunster, 
British Quarterly, Edinburgh, Blackwood and 
Shakespeariana. 


....Mr. Walter Scott, of 14 Paternoster Square, 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, has projected a charming 
series of selections which he calls ‘‘The Canter- 
bury Poets.” Thatit is successful is evident from 
the fact—if it be one—that it has just reached 
its fortieth volume, which is entitled The 
Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. It 
contains a Prefatory Notice, and Biographical 
and Critical Comments, contributed thereto by 
Andrew J. Symington. We have pleasant recol- 
lections of this scholarly gentleman, connected, 
we believe, witha Life of Mr. Bryant, which 
was published in the last years, or months, of 
the life of that venerable man. We have other 
memories of other writings of his; but they are 
too vague to be mentioned now. That Mr. 
Symington’s selections are excellent goes with- 
out saying; a child could not blunder in his 
choice among Wordsworth’s poems. We find 
here all his good, and some of his bad, work- 
manship. We have his incomparable ‘‘ Lines on 
Revisiting Tintern Abbey,” ‘‘ Hart-Leap Well,” 
‘* Resolution and Independence,” ‘‘ Song at the 
Feast of Brougham Castle,” ‘‘ At the Grave of 
Burus,” and the noble ode, ‘‘Intimations of 
Immortality” ; and we have, also, the absurd 
lines ‘‘Written in March” (*‘ The Cock is crow- 
ing, The Stream is flowing”’) ; the absurder lines, 
‘The Tables Turned” (‘‘Up! up! my Friend, 
and quit your books”); and the absurdest 
lines, “‘The Pet Lamb” (‘‘ Drink, pretty crea- 
ture, drink!”). There was never a great poet 
who was 80 stingy and stupid as Wordsworth. 
He was as densely dull as his own dalesmen, 
Every anecdote about him, every letter in which 
he is described, every person who ever saw him 
and heard him prattle—all things prove it. The 
cleverest burlesque of which he and Peter Bell 
are the heroes, was written by that forgotten 
man of genius, John Hamilton Reynolds, the 
friend of Keats, the brother-in-law of Hood— 
lawyer, poet, wit and humorist. The reader of 
this paragraph should hunt up his “ Peter 
Bell,” which will be found in one of the vol- 
umes of Forman’s edition of Shelley. It is 
superb, and the imitation of Wordsworth’s 
prose egotism is best of all. 





....The Messrs. Appleton & Co. publish, in a 
handsome octavo, the ‘‘ Hssays and Speeches of 
Jeremiah S, Black; with a Biographical Sketch 
by Chauncey F. Black. The biographical sketch 
is very brief, and the essays and speeches are 
collected under the general heads of Miscella- 
neous, Eulogies, Political Essays and Letters and 
Mr. Black’s forensic efforts at the bar. The 
periods of his life and work which are dwelt on 
by the editor, are his action, as a 
friend of Mr. Buchanan and his administration, 
in the leading part he took against Mr. Doug- 
las and the liberal Democrats, in the Kansas 
troubles; his honorable and patriotic course at 
the end of Mr. Buchanan’s administration ; his 
services in the land fraud cases in California ; and 
his career after his retirement from public life 
as a lawyer, and especially in his defense of Presi- 
dent Johnson and General Belknap, and in the 
Presidential commission business. The speeches 
contained in this collection do not cover 
all this ground; but show his position 
and that of Buchanan Democrats previous 
to the War. Whatever Mr. Black did was 
sure to be done strongly and in plausible 
form. His observations on Senator Doug- 
las’s position should be studied by all who 


wish to understand the political point on which . 


the Democratic Party finally split. The services 
of Mr. Black in successfully resisting the fraudu- 
lent California claims are, on the whole, the 
most brilliant and creditable part of his public 
work. It was he who said of the utterly 
chaotic condition of titles in that state that 
**the common law of California was fraud.” He 
carried on his work in the spirit of that declara~- 
tion, and, after three years and a haif of deter- 
mined,unflinching, and skillful labor as Attorney- 
General, succeeded in establishing order and in 
putting the titles to property worth in the aggre- 
gate some $150,000,000, and among them con- 
siderable parts of San Francisco, on the solid 
legal basis, where they now rest secure. 


....We expect mistakes from young poets 
like Mr. Ropes, but when a poet is hard upon 
his fifties, as Longfellow was when he sought to 
transplant the unrhymed jungle of the ‘*‘ Song of 
Kalewala” into the garden of English verse, he 
is inexcusable. A poet in his forties had no 
right to experiment, as he did in ‘* Hiawatha.” 
So, at least, thought his wearied readers, who 
nodded over his impossible aborigines ; and so, 
decidedly, thought his critics, who straightway 
proceeded to burlesque him, Punch beginning 
the playful labor, Mortimer Thomson continuing 
it, in ‘“‘Philibustah,” and scores of others slid- 
ing after in the same easy track. The text of 
this little lay sermon is A Song of the Isle of 
Cuba, as Sung by the Estrangero, fo the Tune of 
Hiawatha. It is the production of Sefior Joseph 
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A. Nunez, an accomplished Spanish gentleman, 
who is, or was, a resident of this city, and whose 
third volume it is, if our recollection is to be de- 
pended on. We have not read much of it, but 
quite enough to declare that the measure in 
which it is written deserves the stigma of ‘ fatal 
facility,” which Byron (we think it was) pro- 
nounced against the octo-syllabic measure far 
more than the octosyllabic itself. If we had 
the heart to inflict a few lines of it upon our 
readers, they would coincide in our condemna- 
tion, It makes a pretty book, which is bound in 
white leather of some kind, stamped with gold, 
and it contains six illustrations from the grace- 
ful pencil of F. E. Lummis. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1885.) 


.---The first theological seminary in this coun- 
try to commemorate its one hundredth year is 
that of the Dutch Reformed Church, at New 
Brunswick, whose centennial was celebrated in 
the First Reformed Church, at New Brunswick, 
Oct, 28th, 1884. The exercises were described 
in our columns at the time. So much of the his- 
tory of the country and of its Christianity is 
wrapped up in the ove hundred years of this 
church as to make the memorial vol- 
ume published in connection with the 
celebration a matter of public interest. The 
work has been done in a large and worthy style, 
by the Messrs. David D. Demarest, Paul D. Van 
Cleef and Edward T. Corwin, to whom it was 
committed. The volume is a thick octavo of 526 
pages, including the index. It contains full re- 
ports of the celebration and of the addresses, 
The two historical addresses by Prof. 8. M. 
Woodbridge and David D. Demarest, together 
with that by Dr. W. J. R. Taylor on the “ In- 
fluence of the Seminary on Denominational 
Life,” and Dr. Zabriskie’s on ** The Ministry of 
the Past and the Fature,” as well as Dr. C, 
E. Crispell’s on ** Theological Instruction in the 
West,” will have a monumental value in the an- 
nals of the Reformed Church. As usual in pub- 
lications of this uature,the appendix contains 
much of the thickest and best cream in the pot, 
There are nearly two hundred pages of it in this 
case, and they contain a near approach to the en- 
tire documentary history of the Seminary, with 
a large amount of biograpbic matter in addition. 
Among the congratulations received at the cel- 
ebration from other theological seminaries 
should be noticed, particularly, those from uni- 
versities in the Netherlands. (Board of Publica- 
tion of the Reformed Church: Rogers & Sher- 
wood, Printers & Publishers.) 


....The portion of the English aristocracy 
with which every American feels himself in full 
accord is the untitled Lords of the literary broth- 
erhood, His fraternity with them and his in- 
herited share in their fame is an article of his 
faith which makes him an eager student of the 
English Classics and the keenest of all explorers 
among the monuments of literary London, Not 
an ancient landmark disappears from that city 
without having as many to mourn for it 
on this side of the water as on the other, 
The remark has sometimes been hazarded 
that the most demonstrative of mourners 
in these cases were Americans, which would be 
natural enough, as they had little to gain from 
the new structures and everything to lose in their 
removal, ‘Chese remarks are called out by Laur- 
ence Huiton’s interesting manual on the Liter- 
ary Landmarks of London (James R. Osgood & 
Co.), in which he has collected in the briefest 
form the London memorabilia of the literary 
men who have been connected with the metrop- 
olis. Mr. Hutton’s plan reduces the notices of 
poets like Wordsworth to the briefest dimen- 
sions, and wholly excludes others who, like 
Burns, had no London associations. It is in- 
tended as a guide to a side of London which has 
never been presented in this way before, and 
will prove a delightful and helpful assistance 
in finding on the ground the things which 
make London the most interesting city in the 
world to an intelligent American traveler, 


....The readers of the Contemporary Review 
do not need to have their attention called to the 
remarkable series of articles on the relizious 
system of Auguste Comte, recently published 
in that Monthly. Those articles are now col- 
\ected in a clearly printed 16mo (Macmillan & 
Co.), under the title of The Social Philosophy 
and Religion of Comte, by Edward Caird, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. Professor Caird traces the general 
development of Comte’s philosophy down to his 
final and revolutionary discovery that ‘both 
theology and metaphysics are based upon per- 
ennial wants of man’s spiritual nature—wants 
which, as a man, he cannot but feel, and for 
which a real and not merely a fictitious satis- 
faction can be provided.” In the second chap- 
ter, he discusses Comte’s opposition to meta- 
Physic and theology, not only in his own view 
of the matter, but in connection with the criti- 
cism of other Comteans, such as Mr. Spencer and 
M. Littré: Chapter IIL is devoted to M. 
Comte’s substitutes for metaphysic and the- 
ology—and the concluding chapter is a criticism 
of M. Comte’s restoration of the medimval ideal, 
the relation of the intellect to the heart and its 
effect on his conception of history and of the 








social ideal. The point made by Professor 
Caird is to show that Comte’s conclusions must 
be carried further, and that if we go with him 
as far as his “ religion of Humanity,” weare re- 
quired to take the step which carries us to the 
“religion of God.” The treatise is acutely 
reasoned, perspicuous and admirably aimed at 
the vital articulus stantis vel cadentis of the 
whole Positive or Agnostic philosopby. 


....The literary tract in which it is always 
easiest to be lost is, practically that which in- 
cludes the productions of the last few years. 
Indices are imperfect. Lists fail. Information 
is not classified, and for periodical literature, 
where ‘Pool’s Index” ends, chaos begins, 
Into this chasm The Q. P. Index Annual, by W. 
M. Griswold, assistant librarian in the Library 
of Congress, is gradually throwing a welcome 
and most satisfactory light. The fourth annual 
issue contains fifty-two pages of systematic in- 
dexing, done as only a thoroughly practiced 
hand could do it, and arranged with that space- 
saving ingenuity which has madé the Q. P. Index 
a miracle of daily usefulness to everybody who has 
to do with recent literature, periodical or per- 
manent. After three years of use, we have 
learned to depend on Mr. Griswold’s ingenious 
guidance, and we do not see how what he pro- 
poses could be done better. The Index for 1884, 
now published, contains gleanings from a very 
considerably increased number of publications, 
together with the ‘* Index to the leading British 
reviews and magazines for 1882—1884,” as well 
as the ‘ Index to articles relating to History, 
Biography, Literature, Society and Travel con- 
tained in collections of essays,” etc., and taken 
from some 799 different volumes. The Annual is 
published by the Q. P. Index Publishers, Ban- 
gor, Me. 


....Rural Lyrics, Elegies, and other Short 
Poems, by Hon, J. F. Simmons, is as unspeak- 
able as Mr. Gladstone’s “Turk.” It is dedi- 
cated to a young lady, whose name need not be 
mentioned, even though she is declared to be 
“A fair, bright daughter of the Muses,” and it 
is introduced to the readerin a Preface of eight 
lines, and an overplus of sixteen letters more. 
Here is the Simmons Preface: ** This is simply 
what it purports to be, a collection of lyrics and 
short poems, written amid the exciting duties 
of a busy editorial life of two or thrce years 
past. I have no apology to offer for it, and 
nothing to ask of critics, save fair and just 
treatment, It was my intention to have vom- 
pleted one or two narrative poems, but other 
duties and lack of time forbade my doing so.” 
The character of the hundred and four crea- 
tions of Mr. Simmons may be inferred from 
afew of their titles, which we subjoin. ‘‘My 
Cousin Fannie,” ‘*‘ What Shall I Wear?” “ Just 
Beyond the Shiving River,” ‘“‘ Mary Jane,” ‘‘The 
Poor Man’s Friend,” “ Farewell,” ‘‘ Mousey,” 
‘““My Birdie has Flown,” “’Tis but a Faded 
Flower,” *‘ Little Pauline,” ‘‘ My Life is like an 
April Sky,”“‘Oh ! Ever Thus!” “Lorena in Tears,” 
“Your True Friend,” (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


....-Messra, E. C. Hodges & Co. have lately 
published Lyra Bicyclica; Sixty Poets on the 
Wheel, by Joseph G, Dalton, This latter rota- 
ry book is an enlarged second editon of a prede- 
cessor, which succeeded in wheeling its way 
along four or five years ago, and in raising, we 
imagine, a little critical dust. The model 
around which it revolves is the once famous 
‘Rejected Addresses” of the Brothers Smith, and 
the scarcely less famous ‘‘ Warreniana,” neither 
of which are read much now, except by lovers of 
burlesque. Lyra Bicyclica is a collection of about 
one hundred and twenty parodies, mostly, but 
not wholly, of American poets, for Swinburne, 
we see, mingles in this race of merry scoffers. 
Dr. Holmes is travestied, and Longfellow and 
Emerson, but not our graver singers. There is 
a good dealof fun here, a little wit, and an 
abundance of animal apirits, An example of 
Mr. Dalton’s talent lies in his transposition of 
popular names, as in Woliver Endell, Professor 
Highwell, Dalt Wheelman, Malt Witman, and 
in bis latinity, as in Post Rotam Arnica, 


....What we have said elsewhere about the 
disappointment which we fear awaits Miss 
Dodge, when her “Gray Masque” has removed 
its domino, remains to be said once more of 
Lillian Rozell Messenger, who has gathered up 
a little basket (would we could say a May 
basket!) of Fragments from an Old Inn, It is 
a scrap-basket, running over with the materials 
of ea crazy-quilt, skirts of old street dresses, 
which are the crumpled prose of her patch-work 
—ruffles and furbelows of boudoir and baill- 
robes, bits of Mechlin and Valengiennes, with, 
perhaps, a faded chaplet, or a ringlet dropped 
asshe stood before her mirror, worn out with 
dancing, with other trinketry of the sort which 
we are fain to consider poetry, in that some of 
it rhymes, and all of it begins with capital let- 
ters. We are not critical enough to criticise 
this charming young lady, nor merciless enough 
to quote from her glowing pages; for anything 
that we might quote would carry its own criti- 
cism with it. Miss Messenger will discover (if 
she has not already discovered) that, while 
many may be called, few are chosen. (G. P. 
Putnam's fons.) : 


--».The young gentleman whom we once 
knew as ‘“‘Owen Meredith,” and the elderly 
young nobleman whom we know now as the 
Ear! of Lytton, are alter et idem. We read all his 
juvenilia through without detecting his real per- 
sonality. He was Tennyson in one study, 
Browning in another, and ina third he was the 
triplet of both, with Byron thrown in to stir his 
brothers up. Then he was George Sand and 
eau sucré, What he is in his latest and longest 
effusion, Glenaverell, or, The Metamorphoses, 
time will perhaps determine. It will consist of 
six books, each of which will contain several 
Cantos, and they will come out in monthly 
parts, The first part, which has lately been 
issued by Appleton & Co., fills 106 pages. It is 
entitled ‘‘The Orphans,” and will be followed 
by ‘* Fatality.” Lord Lytton essays the olliva 
rima of the Italian story-poets, and of Byron, 
who mastered it as no other Englishman has 
done before or since. His younger lordship is 
fluent enough, but prosy. Here is his best coup- 
let: 
“Ofthose innumerable spoons that keep hot 
The storm in Modern Europe's social tea-pot.” 


. ..An interesting and useful little book, and 
very timely withal, is Prof. Francois Brown's 
Assyriology; I's Use and Abuse in Old Testament 
Study. Its body is an address delivered in the 
Union Theological Seminary at the opening of 
the seminary year, September 18th, 1884, and the 
additions consist of a few more copious illustra- 
tions than could be made in oral delivery, with 
foot-notes for exact reference, and a biblio- 
graphical appendix. Its illustrations of the 
abnses indicated in the title include some false 
interpretations of the tablets containing the 
early Chaldean epic, such as the supposed 
account of the fall, the theories respecting the 
Garden of Eden and the Sabbath, with false 
dealings in the treatment of the Assyrian 
Eponym canon. Illustrations of the use have 
respect, among other things, to Pul, to Ahab 
and Benhadad, to Cyrus and to Hezekiah. 
Either division might easily have been greatly 
amplified in a work of larger scope; but the 
student will find means for following up the 
subject in the works mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphy. The remarks of the author on the 
spirit and procedure of the apologists are wise, 
and worth attending to. The book is both pop- 
ular and scholarly. (Size 734x5 inches, pp. iii, 
96. Price, $1.) 


....-Mr, Robert K. Douglas's compact volume 
on China was noticed at length in our columns 
when published, It came from an observing schol- 
ar, whose training at the British Museum, and 
whose long residence in the Flowery Kingdom, 
as well es his studies as Professor of Chinese at 
King’s College, London, qualified him to speak. 
It has not the special merits of M. l’'Abbé Huc’s 
volume, nor of Dr. Legge’s work. It does not 
come into comparison with the last edition of 
8. Wells Williams’s exhaustive two volumes on 
‘*The Middle Kingdom”; but, for the purpose 
of the general reader, it may be the best of all. 
The interest awakened in China by the war with 
France, and by the favorable settlement she has 
been able to make for herself, has led to a new 
American edition, under the editorial super- 
vision of Mr. Arthur Gilman, of Cambridge, who 
has had the text reviewed by u» young Chinese 
scholar, Mr. Yan Phon Lee, of Yale College, who 
hes added afew notes, The revision of Profess- 
or Douglas’s text has been slight, and the main 
additions to the republication by the Messrs, D. 
Lothrop & Co, are an analytic table of contents 
and an index, 


.... The Lays of a Bohemian, being some of 
the metrical conceits of Scott R. Sherwood, is a 
book which spares the critic unnecessary read- 
ing, in that it judges and condemns itself, It 
summons Mr, Sherwood to the bar, and, after a 
short session, pute him and his seventy-eight 
poetic charges out of court as being more con- 
ceited than metrical. Here is a bit of character— 
painting which might possibly adorn a baby- 
house, but is certainly out of place in the Sher- 
wood Studio Building ; 


DOLLY WOULD NOT WAIT, 


Ah! Hapless hour,—decreed 
The saddest of my fate, 

Sinve Dolly would not heed 
My spirit’s bidding: Wart! 


For in my heart there burned 
The fire of hope, divine— 

Inspired by love ;—I yearned 
My 8UN, to-day, might shine! 


It is the old, old story. ‘There is nothing new, 
and there is nothing true, and it doesn’t sig- 
nify.” Yes; but it is worse than that, since 
Mr. Sherwood has discovered that his doll is 
stuffed with bran. (Brentano Bros.) 


....We have, perhaps, the making of a future 
poet in Poems, by Arthur Reed Ropes. Of Mr. 
Ropes we know nothing beyond what we gather 
from his volume. He is evidently a young 
Englishman of the better classes, tenderly nur- 
tured and carefully educated, with mssthetic 
tastes. and a knack of easy rhyming. There are 





‘being sonnets, interspersed with a ballad or two, 
a nocturne, a barcarolle, and sundry translations 
from Theodore de Banville and Baudelaire, which 
are fairly well done ; precisely how well or ill, we 
could decide if Mr. Ropes had printed the orig- 
inals on opposite pages. We have as much re- 
spect as our literary conscience will allow for 
trifles of this sort, and if we had none whatever 
we should still admire the courage of this young 
singer, who has the bardihood to think that 
these obsolete forms of French verse are adapted 
to the genius of English poetry. His best 
things are his sonnets, two or three of which are 
excellent, Of course, they are irregular in struct- 
ure. (Macmillan & Co., London, 1884.) 


...- Lt is a hazardous experiment to publish a 
first collection of verse, and one which we would 
not recommend many ladies to try ; for, whatever 
the issue of it may be, it is sure to entail disap- 
pointment. Nobody can possibly be as much 
interested in its success as the writer, and the 
chances are that nobody (except for form’s sake) 
will be interested at all. Here is a case in point. 
It is entitled The Gray Masque and Other 
Poems, and is—or seems to have been—the 
laborious recreation of Mary Barker Dodge. It 
contains one hundred and forty-four copies of 
verses, upon a variety of womanly themes, floral, 
rural, domestic, philosophic, devotional, all 
handled with painstaking skill, with a sufficient 
vocabulary, ambitiously, and with entire sinceri- 
ty. We admit all these qualities ; but we cannot 
allow that they have culminated in rounded 
poems. The most successful efforts are in the 
sonnets, for which Miss Dodge displays talent, 
and which are at their best in ‘‘ The Year's 
Rosary.” (D. Lothrop & Oo.) 


....In his treatise on Methods and Principles 
in Bible Study and Sunday-school Feaching 
(Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co.), the Rev. A, E.Win- 
ship devotes himself to the exposition of what 
may be called the philosophy of Sunday-school 
instruction. He attempts no novelties in philoso- 
phy or psychology, but makes such use of the 
accepted views of these subjects as will throw 
light on the “Mental Growth of the Child,” on 
“The Art of Thinking,” ‘‘Attention,” the ‘Art of 
Remembering,” tife ‘‘ Philosophy of Habit,” the 
‘Use of Imagination,” ‘*The Emotions,” the 
‘Philosophy of Sympathy and of Belief,” and 
the “Art of Choosing.” The volume isan at- 
tempt to give Sunday-school teachers something 
like an introduction to as much of an element- 
ary theological training as is at all possible, 
The volume is written in a simple and interest- 
ing way, and does not over-elaborate its points. 
We give it our hearty commendation, 


....We have noticed the first two volumes of 
the Messrs. Funk & Wagnall’s comprehensive 
collection of Thirty Thousand Thoughts, gath- 
ered from all available sources and schools of 
thougbt, and edited by the Rev. Canon Spence, 
the Rev. Joseph 8, Exell, and the Rev. Charles 
Neil, The present volume contains. Section X, 
on * Virtues,” in four divisions, including ‘‘Jus- 
tice,” ‘‘ Wisdom,” ‘‘ Benevolence,” and ‘ Self- 
Control,” and Section XI, on The Mosaic Econ- 
omy, in three divisions, of ‘The Tabernacle Gen- 
erally,” the ‘* Ministers and Office-bearers in ite 
Service,” and the “ Sacrifices and Oblations, in- 
cluding Sacred Festivals.” On the whole, this is 
a wonderfully full collection, which must prove 
a mine as rich as gold and as good as a library 
to students who have neither the gold to buy 
books nor the library to consult, For editor 
and clergymen it will prove a veritable acquisi- 
tion. 


....Beginners in the art of drawing and 
sketching will do well to examine The Principles 
of Perspective as Applied to Model Drawing and 
Sketching from Nature, by George Trobridge, 
Head Master of the Government School of Art, 
Belfast. (Cassell & Co.) Itis fully illustrated 
with working drawings, and contains the ele- 
mentary principles laid down in concise, per- 
spicuous form, and sufficiently explained to 
make them intelligible and to indicate how they 
are to be applied. A good little manual is 
the Outline of Lecture Notes on General Chem- 
istry, by Johu T. Stoddard, Ph.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in Smith College, Northampten. (Bos- 
ton: Harris Rogers & Co.) We suppose a series 
is intended, The volume now published, a 16mo 
of 131 pages, price $1.00, is limited to the metals 
which are exhibited in 13 groups, ineluding 
their compounds, 


...-The most important parts of the High- 
teenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Connecticut Board of Agriculture, published by 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co.,Hartford,are the 
tables on the composition of foods, with the 
paper on their chemistry, the report on the 
‘* Filth Power” and the pollution of streams, and 
the Report of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, which is mainly devoted 
to the examination and analysis of fertilizers, 
With this exhaustive analysis at hand, the 
farmer need not go astray on the important 
question what fertilizers to use. 





.... The Protestant Faith ; or, Satvation by Be- 
lief, is an essay on the putative errors of the 
Protestant Churches, by Dwight Hinckley Olm- 





fifty-three versicles-in his booklet, the majority 


stead. (G. P. Putnam’sSons,) It was read to the 
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Young Men's Christian Union (Unitarian), of 
this city, in 1856, privately printed in 1874, 
and 1s now published for the first time. It is 
intended to show that the hope of salvation is 
not a proper incentive to the performance of 
duty, that this motive is implied in the Reforma- 
tion doctrine, and that this system suspends 
salvation on belief, which is not under the con- 
trol of the will, and is, therefore, irresponsible. 
All this has been said and unsaid so many times 
as to be hardly worth saying again, and, more- 
over, includes so much misstatement and mir- 
conception that a Protestant believer need give 
himself little concern as to what becomes of it. 


. Afghanistan and the Ang’o-Russian 
Dispute, by Theo. F. Rodenbough, Brevt. 
Brigadier General in the United States Army, 
throws much light on the military situation in 
Afghanistan. It gives an intelligent account of 
the last military operations of the English in 
the country; makes an estimate of the force 
England and Russia have to rely on respective- 
ly, and ie altogether as good and useful a pre- 
sentation of the military view of the question 
as could be prepared at two weeks’ notice. (G, 
P. Putnam's Sons.) 


..If Mrs, Oliphant is the author of “A 
Little Pilgrim,” she is responsible also for The 
Open Door, The Portrait, Two Stories of the 
Seen and Unseen (Roberts Bros.), ingeniously 
contrived, and cleverly told for ghost tales, pure 
and simple. They seem, however, to be brought 
forward to do service as evidence for the pro- 
motion of some undefined phave or fraction of 
the spiritualistic phantasmagoria, in which 
character they have just the value of any other 
well-contrived fiction, and no more. 


.-Aslronomy for Beginners, by Francis 
Fellowes, of Hartford, Conn., is a series of 
thirty-two progressive lessons, designed to be- 
gin with the simple astronomical appearances 
which fix the child’s attention, and to lead him 
on, step by step, to a correct comparative con- 
ception of the elementary facts and relations 
of the science. The manyal is illustrated with 
useful diagrams, and well suited for use with be- 
ginners. (John Wiley & Sons.) 


a a 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Ovtpa's new novel, Russian in scenes and in- 
cidents, is entitled ‘‘ Othmar.” 


..Me. Frederic Locker’s delightful ‘‘ London 
Lyrics” has already gone through a tenth edi- 
tion. 


.. The volume by the Marquis of Lorne upon 
** Imperial Federation” is to appear from « Lon- 
don publisher almost immediately. 


...»Mr. Tennyson has changed his publishers 
about half a dozen times within the same 
number of years, in order to reap amplified 
profits from his copyrights. He is now a man of 
large wealth. 


.. The Silver Question is to be discussed in 
the Jane number of the North American Review, 
by Professor Sumner, General Walker, and Pro- 
fessor Laughlin—respectively of Yale, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tevhnology, and 
Harvard University. 


.. Alexandre Dumas has in his study a small 
painting by Eugene Delacrvix. He refuses to 
sell it for $1L,000, yet he only paid the uofortu- 
nate artist $100 for it; and at the time Delacroix 
warned bim that he was paying a daring price. 
**ah!” replied Dumas, * you reckon with con- 
temporary imbecility; I with future exteava- 
gance.” Dumas is justified of his foresight. 


..Miss Violet Paget (who writes under the 
pseudonym “Vernon Lee,” and whose latest 
novel, ‘Migs Brown,” has attracted fresh atten- 
tion to her cleverness) lives in the Via G.imbaldi 
at Florence, devoting her time to reading, writ- 
ing and the care and amusement of an invalid 
half-brother,somewhat well known as a writer of 
verses, Eugene Hamilton. Miss Paget is not yet 
twenty-five years of age. 


-Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
publish, about the middle of ,May, a small book 
on “The Russian Revoit,’’ by Edmund Noble, 
of London, It gives the origin and history of 
this revolt (ngw known as Nibilism) and is based 
on ten years’ careful study of Russian subjects, 
and two years’ travel and residence in Russia. 
One chapter treats the relation of the revolt to 
Europe in general, and is therefore timely. 


.-The prices brought at autograph auctions 
are always interesting. At a sale, last month, in 
London, always a kind of grand central depot 
for such relics, the original copy of Byron’s 
‘* Fare thee well! and if forever,” brought $85 ; 
the originals of Burns’s ** Tam O'Shanter,” and 
“Lament of Mary, Queen of Scots,” together, 
$760; a Lord Chesterfield letter (to his son), 
$15; thirteen letters of Dean Swift, from $38 to 
$85 each, and one of Charles Lamb, from Paris, 
865. 


. The present phase of the Eastern Ques- 
tion is set forth by Captain T. V. Greene, in an 
articleon ‘The Anglo-Russian Crisis,” in The 


‘| by Mrs. Helen Ekin Starrett and her sister, Mrs. 


English Ministry seem to have been unable to 
meet this crisis, and to have been outwitted by 
Russia ; ‘‘but no one who remembers England’s 
almost boundless resources can believe that she 
will be overcome in the final struggle without a 
contest such as Europe has never seen, even in 
Napoleon’s time.” Captain Greene was an in- 
timate associate of General Skobeleff in 1878. 


...-The new volume by the Rev. R. Heber 
Newton will be published at once by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. It is entitled: ** Philistinism ; 
Plain Words Concerning Certain Forms of Un- 
belief,” comprising discourses on the following 
subjects: ‘Concerning Philistinism and its 
Goliath,” *‘ Christianity and its Critics,” **Dog- 
mas,” ‘* The Mystery of Matter,” ** Mind in 
Nature,” ** Design in Nature,” “The Problem of 
Pain in the Animal World,” ‘The Problem of 
Pain in the Human World,” “The Historic 
Fact—Jesus the Christ,” ‘‘ Immortality in the 
Light of Physical Science.” 


.-Messrs, Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
will issue a little volume containing two essays 


Frances Ekin Allison, on *‘ The Future of Edu- 
cated Women,” and “‘ Men, Women, and Money.” 
Mrs. Allison is the author of several remarkable 
papers on social and domestic questions, and 
also of some ot the good current pcetry of the 
past few years; and Mrs, Starrett has won kind 
expressions of opinion from many critical 
writers for her essays on various topics. The 
same firm will publish Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sher- 
wood’s volume of poems, relating to the Civil 
War, many of which were highly praised on 
their appearance years ago in various period- 
icals, 


. Sir Henry Taylor, in his autobiography, 
writes thus of Samuel Rogers: 


** His wit was, perhaps, in higher repute than any 
in his time, except that of Sydney Smith. But 
while Sydney’s wit was genial and good-humored, 
and even his mockeries gave no offense, that of 
Rogers was sarcastic and bitter; and the plea which 
I have heard him advance for its bitterness was in 
itself a satire: ‘They tell me [ say ill-natured 
thiugs,’ he observed, in his slow, quiet, deliberate 
way. ‘I have a very weak voice ; if I did not say 
ill-natured things, no one would hear what [ said’ 
It was owing to this weakness of voice that no can- 
dies were put on his dinner-table ; for glare and 
noise go together, and dimness subdues the voices 
in conversation as a handkerchief thrown over the 
cage of a canary subdues its song. The light we 
dined by was thrown upon the walls and the pio- 
tures, and shaded from the room. This did not suit 
Sydney Smith, who said that a dinner in St. James's 
place was ‘a flood of light on all above, and below 
nothing but darkness and gnashing of teeth.’ ” 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





(Owing to the bewtidertng variety recently intro. 
auced inte the size and form as printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give 80 little indication of size that we shall hereaster, 
forthe present, at least, give the neasures of books in 
thia Hat in inenes and quarters. The number first 
owen isthe length.) 

Society in London. BY a Foreign > 7. 
4V4)6, pp. 164. New York: Harper & Bros... 0 25 
me... Brand, of the “Centipede.” A Novel. 
By H.A ae, U.S. N. L[liustrated, (Frank. 
lin Sees Library, ) 11x8, pp. 59. Thesame. 0 20 
Russia Under the Tzars, By Stepniak. (Frank- 
lin Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 66. Thesame.. 0 20 
Popere of “4s Ame soem Histesical ight th.D. 
eo, W. 
pgs. pp. Vib. Won York and eo 
¢ WOMEN O BORG, cocccoccccccvsecessevocsceecees 100 
én a Collegian. A Bewasd G. Gerstlé, 
6)6x4)4, pp. iv, 73. The game,........... ceeeees 
The Pleqouree of En land, oo given in in 
Oxford By Joh n Ruskin, D.C.L., L 
xD, pp. 89. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 0 75 
Astroaomy_ for pners. By Francis Fel- 
lowes, M.A. 6x6, pp. viii, (85. Thesam 060 
An Old English Grammar, By Edward am 
Ph.D. Translated by Albert 8. Cook, Ph. 
gone.) axt%, pp, xvi, 235. Boston : Ginn, 


haneeoseccesocoscnccnsnehescennessoeeee 13 
Selections ee Greek Authors, for Translation 
at Sight. Arranged by John B. Kendrick, 
B.A (Yale). 7\4x4%, pp. 80. The same......... ob 


Index Rerum; or, Index of Subjects. With an 
ae gr ge iligstesting a ays. aac 


me 
vised and im et K, rt pS Hubbard. 
1044x7%4, pp. 274. New ork: baker & Taylor; 
Northampton, Mass. : oo 2 50 
The Women of the Setemniatien. 
seen mayer. author of * 
Jesus,” With an Introduction by Mrs. 
Kate Brownlee Sherwood. 7x5, P, . New 
Eas: Phillips & Hunt; Cincinua : Cranston 3% 
Russia Under the: Tzars. By Stepniak, ‘guthor 
of “Underground Russia.” red into 
English by Willtam Weatall. 7 x44, pp. 381, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons........... 1 50 

A plotionesy ¢ of Music and Musioiane ey 
George Grove, D. ©. L. > 
128, London and New York: acmillay & 

Co 

The Dynamiter. Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Fanny bar eon Stevenson. 6x4, 
pp. vi, 826, New York: Henry Holt &Co..... 1 00 
Teles from Many Sources, Vol. I, 7x44, pp. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co............. 0 75 
Litareica ae sone for Presbyterians. Bya 
raymen M> DP. bead Rnraed wees _ a 
D. F. Randol ee 625 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


700 ALBUM VERSES. 


This Rook contains 700 Choice Gemaof Poetry and Prose, suitable 
for writing in Autograph Albums, Something everybody wants, 
128 pages, paper covers, 15 cents .cloth,30 centa, —e taken. 
Address J. 8. OGILVIE & CO. ,31 Rose St.,New York, 
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Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY INDICATED BY ITS HISTORICAL 
EFFECTS. By Ricnarp 8, Storrs, D.D., 
LL.D. &vo., cloth, $3.50. 


“ The book will attract wun attention because of 
the comprehensive, concise, and eloquent manner in 
which extsting materials are employed in accordance 
with a well-known principle of reasoning. The prin- 
euple applied by the author is that the cause is known 
tts effects, the tree by its fruits; and his propost- 
tion virtually is, that Chrisiendom ia the prey, of 
Christianity. . . . The reader will find that he ie 
occupied with a piece of close reasoning at the same 
time he is borne along upon a current of fascinating 
eloquence. . The uncommon union of inatruction 
argument with literary grace, adapts the volume 
Sor general circulation, It will be more likely than 
moet works of the kind to get the attention of that con- 
siderable number whose belief has been shaken by the 
skeptwal belles-letters of the day.” 


Broadway and 20th St, New York. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Any of the following works sent, postpaid, on receip 
Wf price, by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








I. 
By J. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D. 


Editor Christian Advocate, N.Y. 
OATS OR WILD OATS? Common-sense for 
Young Men. Pp. xiv, 306, 12mo, Cloth, @1.50, 


Il. 
By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


GOD AND THE #UTURE LIFE. The Reason- 
ableuess of Christianity. Pp. 228. 1émo, Cloth, 1.00, 


ILI. 
By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. New 
Popular Edition (with /ppendts containing the 
Constitution of the nited tes, the Declaration of 
Independence, and Washington ‘8 Farewell Address). 
Pp. 200. 16mo, paper, 40cents. 


By W. H. THOMSON, M.A., M.D. 


Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Med- 
ica] Department University of New York. 


TEs GREAT ARGUMENT; or, Jesus Christ in 
y Old Testament. Pp. viii, 472. Crown #vo, Cloth, 


v. 
By SAMUEL SMILES. 


SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance, A New Edition, ' 12mo, 

Cloth, $1.00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

CHARACTER, 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

THRIFT, 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Endurance. t2mo, Cloth, $1.00; 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots: 
their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in Eng- 

land and Ireland. With an Ary vendix paoty 
pe, Huguenots in America, rown &vo, C ‘oth, 


THE HUGUENOTS AFTER THE REVOCATION, 
The Huguenots in France after the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes; with a Visit to the Country of 
the Vaudois, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00, 

LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. =e. [Age ot George 
Stephenson, and of his son, Robert Stephenson; 
comprising, also, a History of the Tavention and In- 
troduction of the Railway Locomotive. With Por- 
— and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 

$3.00 


ROUND D THE WORLD; ‘including a’Residence in 
Victoria and a Journey by Rail acrors North Ameri- 
ca. Bya Boy. Edited by SamueL SmILes. With 
Tiustzations.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIS iT. Thomas Ed- 
ward, Associate of the Linnwan Societ With Por. 
trait and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

noses? DICK. Robert Dick, Baker of Thurso; Geol- 
ogist and Botanist. with Portrait and Tilustra- 
tions. 12mo,Cloth, $1.5 

JAMES NASMYTH. ie Nasmyth, Engineer. An 
Autobiography Edited by Samvuen SMI.eEs, 
With Portrait Yin Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, 1.50. 
4to, Paper, 20 e 

MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 12mo, 
Cloth, 81.50; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. New York. 
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PATENT FERENCE INDEX, 
“The ege reatest improvement in book-making that 
as been made in a hundred years.” ¢) 
G. “ C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass 
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Critic of May 2d. So far, the writer says, the 


HARPER & a FRANKLIN SOUARE &. Y, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


WILL PUBLISH MAY 11th: 


I. 


Mr. Oldmixon. 


A NOVEL. By Wriuiam A. Hammonp, 
M. D., author of “Lal” and ‘Doctor 
Grattan.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


In“ Mr. Oldmixon” Dr, Hammond considers sever- 

si hases of New York life seem new standpoints, 

Wo pictures the truth of which will be 

recognized, but which. it is believed, have not 

Rithecte been drawn by the novelist. Me. Old- 

mixom” is dramatic a first to last,and the climax 
the f the reader to a high pitch. 





° ‘ 
An Inglorious Colum- 
yUS: 
bus 
OR, EVIDENCE THAT HWUI SHAN 
AND A PARTY OF BUDDHIST MONKS 
FROM AFGHANISTAN DISCOVERED 
AMERICA IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. 
By Epwarp P. Vinine. With Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, 788 pages Price, $5.00. 
“An Inglorious Columbus” is an attempt to on 
that America was discovered in the ath a century by 
a party of Buddhist monks from Afghani 
is unquestionable poet L tbey actuall visited 
some unknown region PEt; 
shals evidence to chow that the yo of 
contain an account of the arrival of this party of 
monks, 


Ill. 


Second Part of Owen Meredith’s 
New Poem. 


Glenaveril; or, the Meta- 
morphoses. 


A POEM IN SIX BOOKS. By the Eaart or 
Lytron (OwEN MEREDITH, author of ‘ Lu- 
cile”). To be published in Six Monthly 
Parts. Price, 25 cents each part. Parts 
One and Two now ready. 


The Chemistry of Cook- 
ery. 


By W. Marriev Wixuiams. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


“Any wubgooned but intelli ms reader will be en- 
abled to unders the conte: of these chapters, 
while [ venture = anticipate that scientific chemists 
may find in them some sugvestive matter It 
diffuse a knowledge of what is at present known 
< the ww! of cookery among those who great] 
and contribute to the extension of suc 
A by opening a wide field of scientific re- 
search.” —from the Preface. 


For’sale by allabooksellers; or any work will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, &5 Bonp Street, New Yor. 





Great Reduction {p th cpe Price of Ruskin’s 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK, 


WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY 


Handsome Editions of the following 


WORKS of JOHN RUSKIN, 


Printed on Fine Paper, 
And containing the Complete Text and all the 
Wood Engravings of the original London edi- 
tions, viz. : 

MODERN PAINTERS, 5 vols. STONES OF 
VENICE, 3 vols, SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCGI- 
TECTURE, LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE, 
POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE, STUDY OF 
ARCHITECTURE.—TWO PATHS OF ART, 
LECTURES ON ART, POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF ART, PRE-RAPHAELITISM, SHEEP- 
FOLDS, and GOLDEN RIVER.—ELEMENTS 
OF DRAWING AND PERSPECTIVE, ARATRA 
PENTELECI, ON SCULPTURE.—ARIADNE 
FLORENTINA, ON ENGRAVING, FORS CLA- 
VIGERA, 84 LETTERS.—SESAME AND LI- 
LIES, ETHICS OF THE DUST, CROWN OF 
WILD OLIVE, QUEEN OF THE AIR.—TIME 
AND TIDE, UNTO THIS LAST, MUNERA 
PULVERIS, and EAGLE’S NEST. 

12 Vols., 12mo, extra cloth, in Box $12 
Il. 

THE SAME EDITION, inclucing ail the 

Plates (215) printed separately from the text, 
and all the Wood engravings and Text com- 
plete, copied from the Original English Edi- 
tions. 
12 Vols., 12mo, extra cloth, in Box, $18. 
CHRANrep ag AGEN one for ore Breast fast. 
seni e dau iT at 
Nia uy Clot h, 88; 
Best terms cor gloper lo peraet. territory. 


JEROME B. NAMES & CO., 
1M St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 








actured by 
MORGAN ENVELOPE Co.,Springfield. Mass. 


(We heartily commend this work.—Zd.) 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 


TAYLOR’S REV. DR, WM. M. LIFE OF 
JOHN KNOX. I Vol. $1.25. 

ANECDOTES ILLU‘TRATIVE OF NEW 
TESTAMENT TEXTS. With 600 Anecdotes. 
(5th Vol.“ Clerical Ui sbeery. YS bee vol. . G0 

W. y ‘J. THAIN 


TALKS hy 
DAVIDSON. $1.25 
bat ny oF THOias GRAY. Edited by 


Ep. GossE, 4 vols. mi 
HISTORY OF ART IN PHC@NICIA AND 
CYPRUS. By G. PERROT sae CHas. CHIPIEZ. 
70 Illustrations. 2 vols. $15. 
=* ay gy -4 OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
B Br et: lvol. 81.20. 
GEST’ ¢ CARisT By C. L. BRacE. New and 
ae edition. Pic e reduced from 82. 50 to o8l. _ 
EDGAR A. POE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
New iiestanted Beticn with Life, by R. H. a 
DARD. 
CHARLES LAMB’S POums. Plays and 
Essays. Edited by A. AInNGER. 1 vol. 
MANUAL OF PREACHING. By “Rev. F. 


W. Fisk, D.D_ 1 vol. 

A RCH BISHOP LEtG HTON’S Life and 
Writings, Ivol. gl. 

NEW LIB ary DITION OF WORKS 
BYJOSEPHOS., (The largest type Edition rae 
lished.) 8 vols. Price reduced from $9.00 to $3.75. 
Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price, by 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


Three New Novels. 
ONE OF THE DUANES. 


By Avice Kine HamItton. 
$1.25. 


“It is a good example of the smooth, strong, well- 
= books the cultured women of to-day are mak- 
Many of the incidents are in Florida. The South- 
a ‘life is well drawn, the Negro character is touched 
upon, and the men and women are clearly individual- 
ized. Those who are making collections for sea- 
side or mountain reading will recret it if they omit 
this deeply interesting story.”— Kansas City Time 


TROUBLED WATERS. 


A ProsieM or To-Day. A Novel. By BeverLey 
Evuison WARNER. 12mo. Extra cloth. 
$1.25. 


The work takes its name from the present mancttie’ 
relations of employer and employed, which receive 
much atteation in the course of the narrative. In 
this respect, it occupies middle ground between “The 
Bread-Winners,” and “ The Money-Makers,” and sug- 
gests a more harmonious c 0-operation of labor and 
cavital than at present exists. The author, havin 
had considerable experience in the subjects incident- 
ally discussed, and being a close observer of his times, 
has written a very interesting story, which displays 
much skill, and ts likely to attract general attention, 


VAIN FOREBODINGS. 


From the German of E. Oswatp. Translated 
by Mrs. A. L. WisTer, translator of ‘‘A 
Penniless Girl,” ‘‘Quicksands,” etce., etc. 
12mo., Extracloth. $1.25. 


** Mrs. Wister’s translations are al ways valuable ad- 
ditions to our literature. She selects such works as 
are pure and simple in plot, attractive in style, and, 
ghove all, agreeable and instructive.” —Norristown 

erala. 





12mo. Extra cloth, 





*,"Forsale by all booksellers, or, will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


REVISED OLD TESTAMENT. 


Order in advance, and get your copy AS SOON As OUT. 
— i, or, larger type, $2. By mail on receipt of 
price 


DOUBLE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Parallel columns, Best edition. 90, 
BaLS S SONS, hb 


Morocco, $3.0. Address N. ret 

lishers, {24 Nassau St., New Y 

Book Agents Wanted, Am, jo — Hartford, Conn 
HARRIET BEECHER 

“Jan Vedder’s Wife’’: 

“« Ihave read and reread with deep inter- 
est the story sent me,in which, though the 
scene is foreign, there is such an intense hu- 
man nature that I could not help being sor- 
rowful along in the first part, when that 
unhappy womanwas throwing her happi- 
ness away,and rejoicing in the last part, 
when she comes to her better and higher self. 

“ Thave myself seen in real life a warm- 
hearted, sensitive, impulsive man driven 
almost todespair by an excellent, cold-man- 
nered, correct woman, who could not under- 
stand him. That Margaret does come at 
last to appreciate her husband, and that 
they live in mutual comfort, is to me a real 
Joy. 

‘When there are so many trashy, senti- 
mental novels, with false moral teachings, 
put upon the public, I rejoice in a book 
whose moral is so noble and so nobly and 
strongly expressed.’’ 


JAN VEDDER'S WIFE, 


A NOVEL. 
By Amelia E. Barr. 
12mo, $1.25. 
For sale by all booksellers, and by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, | 2 


Publishers, New York. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


HAND-BOOK OF THE 8T, NICHOLAS AGASSIZ 
; ASSOCIATION. 
* This book deserves to be put into the hande of ail 


people.” A 
wit pe moet valuable asi cone The The Churchman. 
“ zat interest.".— Nature 
“Sendibie@ and A Ne pore tend ly. 
4 mategted. Cloth and gilt. 54cents. H. Yin. Ballard, 


Mase} Mass. _ Wend P.-O. note drawn on Pittsfield, 








4,8, BARNES & OO,, Educational Publishers, 4. Y 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR CLERGYMEN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


REVISE? Vers ON ev? T RNSW TENT A- 
a ‘8 Ame . 
Paper, 20 cents; 16mo, Cloth, 45 cents; ‘Leather, ait 
pat cents; 12mo, Clo’ th, 60 Pica, & Sve, 
Cloth, Red Edges, $2.00; Divinity Circuit, 87. 
In Garper’s Fe Rattions of the Revised Version -s the 
ew and Renderings pre- 
= by the AI Revisers (which were con- 
signe ed = an as foot nots by. the Engl 





the 
ready on May 2ist, 1885. 


By special arrangement, Messrs. HARPER & BROTH- 
ERS, Y roll seoue the above-mentioned edition of the Re 
vised Version of the Old 
with its publication in England by the ‘Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 





Itt. 
H cgEe SOFC GRIST NDON. Bibtiothece 
TS : Beclevics Onivi = The Creeds of 


and ‘Oritical Notes. By 
the Rev. I A - aur ewease of 
Bibitess perature tp the Union Theol Semi- 
ry,N. aaa History of 
Oresds. Creeds, with 
Translations. The Bvaigeton Protestant 
Creeds, with MAWt. ke, 8vo, Cloth, $15.00, 
IV, 
STORMONTHY’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
A Dictionary of the English Language. Pronouncing, 
Etymological, and Explanatory; embracing Scien- 
tific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, 
ay a Oopious Selection of Old English words. By 
Vv. JAMES SroRNONER. 
Care ully Revised by the H, Pa M.A., 
BP xiv. 1234. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, $6.00; Halt Roan, 
00; Full Sheep, $7.50. 


Cc ion with 8 a History 


pa syonuneieion 


A Covet ANI N TO THE GREEK ‘'TESTA- 
MENT HE ENGLISH VERSION. By 
PHILtE casek D.D., President of the American 


Committee on Revision. With Fac-simile Illustra- 


tions of MSS. and Standard Paitions of the New 
Testament. Post8vo, Cloth, 82.75 
VI. 

WESTENe. Fat! HORT’S GREEK NEW TES- 
TAME The New Testament in the Original 
reek. The Text Revised by Broexe Foss WEstT- 

coTT, D, us Professor of Divinity, Canon of 


Peterborough. and F. J. A. Hort .. Ew lsea 
Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity +4 
ege, Cambridge. American Edition. With an In- 
roduction by PHitip Scnarr, D.D.,. LL, Presi- 
dent of the American Bible Revision Committee. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2. 0v, 


twVol. Il. Containing Introduction gad Appen- 
dix by the Editors, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


VII. 





Text of* the New 


vin. 


a LINTOCK & STRONG@S CYCLO- 
PZEDIA. A Cyclovsdia of Biblical, Theological 
and Ecclesiastical Literature, By the late v. 
JOHN M'ULINTOCE, .» and JAMES STRONG, Be: 
D. With Mans and numerous Illustrations. 
plete in Ten Volumes, ovo Price, per Volume, Cloth. 
$5.09; Sheep, $6.00 Morocco, $8.00. (Sold 
subscription only.) * 


Tx, 
THE STUDENT’S SERIES. 
12mo, Cloth, Uniform in Style. 


MANUAL OF KCCLESILASTICAL HISTORY. 
ay PHILIP SMITH. Two Parts, Illustrated. 1.50 


SKE, ATS ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 
THRE STUDENTS C Y - 
Rey DENTS LASSICAL DICTION 


ANCIENT HISTORY ‘OF THe EAST. By 

PuiItrp SmirH. Illustrated. $1.2 

HiSTOR y OF G GREPOE. Se Dr. WILLIAM 
MITH, Illustrated. $1. 


cox BENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE. 


With Map 

me HISTORY OF ROME. Iilus- 
MERIVALE’S G 

ROME, With Mone er aee eS 6 
LYELL’S GEOLOGY. Dlustrated, $1.25. 
GpBRONS. 2 AND FALL 

ROMA TREY a Tat i era = 
RIDteRY oF FRANCE. By the Rey, W. H. Jzen- 


vis, M.A. Illustrated, $1.25. 


HU ME’s HISTORY 7 
trated. New Edition. ae ENGLAND. Ilus- 


“Tifuateated. ‘atas QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Illustrated 
ALLAWS PNGAZTUTIONAL HISTORY 


ENG LAND 
HALLAWS MIDDLE AGES. 81.25. 


OLD TESTAMENT ISTORY. By P 
Smite. With Maps and Illustrations. #125. — 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. P 
Smite. With Maps and Westetions. 1 ‘gamed 


LEW Is’S HISTOR or. ‘a 
Maps and Wemsalions $1.50. SSREEANY van 


THE STUDENT'S SMALLER SE- 
RIES. 


16mo, CLOTH. 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY. Illustrated, 60 cents. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
HISTORY OF ROME. Illustrated, 60 cents. 
COX’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
With Maps. 60 cents.’ 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Illustrated. 60 cents, 
ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. Ilus- 
trated. 60 cents. 


SE BEMAWS MYTHOLOGY. 
men) 


Illustrated, 60 


IVALE’™ SCHO s' 
E. Wit Bienes gee aor weary of 


en above works sent by mail, postage prepaid, toan 
= of the United States or Canada, on react ipt of the 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
OLD BOOK. © 


fALo 
Ss. és 6. Sraae “ ec! bh rat old 
Enel sh editions of standard 
works, ‘a cently illustra Oya 
or ‘sow ollered a gi pT ate Hore: 
ea 
prices. ailed FREE on Feceipt Pot 


al card. 
Este: ES & LAURIAT, 201-205 Washington St, 


NEW Boo JE B CATAL 4 wy 4 
WSthes Saree 


for pvivnte Buyers. 








Henry's Commentary for $10. 


*Henry’s Commentary on‘ on the Bible. 

8 vols., 4to, Cloth..... ...sc0ses+2+00002810.00 
*Another edition in large type, 5 vols., 

MT, Geircquveortieesenestgennandvesumnies SE 
* Still another edition, 9vols., 8vo, 

CD aissvtiinseviihins Jetcus Vateedandintal 


Persons desiring to purchase this Com- 
mentary can have a circular sent them 
without charge giving a specimen page 
from each of these editions, by sending us 
their address. 

“ King of Bible explorers yet.”—Cuyler. 


“First among the mighty, for general usefulnes 
we are bound to mention Matthew Henry,”— Spur, ron. 


ty a ae re, Jictom and incisive hu- 


The Epistle to the Hebrews Ex lained. 
By the Rev. Samuel T, Lowrie, D.D. 
Si iiscctinaadaddscicabobtnsinbtiwensbicns siavedtas Le 
Kitto’s Bible Illustrations, 8vols.... 7.00 
—_— Annotations on the Bible, 
vois... eeecccccce coves be 
Dr. Jacobus’ Commentaries on Gene- 
sis. Gospels Acts, 4 vols............. 6.00 
Ryle on the Gospels, 7 vols.............10.50 
Dr. H e’s Commentaries on Ro- 
mans, Corinthians and Ephesians. 
OEE I LESS BS 
Arnot on “Acts. The Church in the 
pS Oe 
Blunt’s 


Cee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeseeees 


Coincidences, ‘and Paley’s 
See POMTIIGD. 0 0002 0s0c00ccs000e8 1. 
Bowes’ Scripture ‘Itself the Dive 
CERGOR. .ccccroccveccccccepgpee eocogscocossosess 

Lee on the Inspiration ef the Scrip 
CEE EE RE 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,*Any of the above sent by mail, post: prepai: 
on receipt of the price. ’ nae poopete, 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 


BEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
423 Bleecker Street, New York. 


Rk. CARTER & BROS,, BOOKS, NEW YORE. 


:| Religious Journals and 
= ournalists. 
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each me the following well-known editors. 
H, GLAY SAUEBUCLL, D.D., of The Sunday-school 
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sale everywhere, i 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y, 
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of the Universi begins 8 mer : 
For catalogue - ‘conditions ur 
ate or Fourth Year Class, apply to Bror “GEO E, 
DAY, New Haven, "Conn, 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1885-86 two Resident Fellowships 
of five hundred dollars each will be assigned to 
Graduates of Theological Schools who intend 
to enter the Christian Ministry. Oandidates 
must present certificates of ability and character, 
and also specimens of their work. Applications 
must be made to the Dean before June 1st, 1885, 


Cc. OC. EVERETT, 
Cambridge, Mass. Dean. 
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HENEY via. DEXTER, D.D., of The Congregationatiet 
8. J, BARKOWS, D.D., of The Ch 
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mah’ = | D.D., of The Christian Standard, 
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University and Collegiate Courses, 


Instruction is provided for Graduate, Und a 
ate and Special Students. The next academic year 
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Hopkins University. 
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LENOX ACADEMY. 


22d, 1884, contained the following editorial 


*6 One of the best family schools for boys in Western Massachusetts is the 
Lenox Academy, in the beautiful Berkshire town of Lenox. 
school, Mr. Harlan H. Ballard, has had marked success as an instructor and 
guardian of boys,and aims to give the pupils the benefits of healthy home influe 
ences at the same time that he seeks to develop and improve and store their 
minds. Thorough instruction is offered in the modern languages, and we believe 


The principal of the 


[The Academy is conducted primarily as a School preparatory to Cvilege “Te-ma 
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Religions Iutilligence. — 


THE OLD TESTAMENT REVISION. 


Ow Thursday, May 21st, the Revision of 
the standard English Version of the Old 
Testament is to be published in this coun- 
try, four years after the publication of the 
New Testament Revision on Friday, May 
20th, 1881. It will be issued in England on 
the 19tb, as the New Testament was issued 
there three days before it appeared here. 
That religion is not losing its hold on the 
popular mind is seen in the interest with 
which this publication is awaited—an inter- 
est far beyond that with which a new 
translation of the Koran or Homer would 
be looked for. 

The Revision movement was started by 
the adoption, on Feb. 10th, 1870, by the 
Convocation of Canterbury, of a resolution 
offered by the late Bishop Wilberforce, and 
seconded by Bishop Ellicott, for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider the 
question of the desirableness of a revision. 
In May it was voted that a revision of the 
Authorized Version be undertaken, and the 
work was given into the hands of a com- 
mission consisting of eight bishops and 
eight presbyters, with power to add to 
their number. They held their first meeting 
May 25th, and organized two companies— 
one for the revision of the Old Testament, 
and one for that of the New. Certain 
eminent scholars were invited to join the 
two companies. They were selected not 
only from the Church of England but also 
from other denominations. It was decided 
that changes in the version should be made 
only ona two-thirds vote. The British Com- 
mittee, thus enlurged and organized, began 
its work, after an act of divine worship in 
Westminster Abbey, on the 22d of June, 
1870. 

The Rev. Dr. Angus, one of the English 
Revisers, visited America in 1870. He 
held consultations with Dr. Schaff, and 
other American scholars, and plans were 
made for the formation of an American 
Committee, to co-operate with that in 
Great Britain. Such a committee was 
formally organized, December 7th, 1871, 
and it entered upon active work October 
4th, 1872. The British Revisers cent, con- 
fidentiaily, their Revision, in its various 
stages, to the American Revisers, agreeing 
to take into special consideration all sug- 
gestions of the American Committee, and 
when such suggestions were not accepted, 
the American Revisers were to be allowed 
to present them in an Appendix to the Re- 
vised Version. 

On the 17th of May, 1881, Bishop Ellicott 
laid the first copy of the Revised New Tes- 
tament before the two houses of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury assembled in West- 
minster. On the same day the sale began. 
Orders for a million copies, including the 
orders from America, had been received 
before publication, and in four days, the 
sale of two million copies was reported. 
In this country, the sale began on the 20th. 
In a few days, about half a million copies 
were sold in New York and Philadelphia, 
by the agents of the British publishers, 
Soon over thirty American reprints ap- 
peared, some of them having a large sale. 
Some three million copies were sold during 
the year in-the two countries, Two Chi- 
cago papers, the 7'ribune and the ZJimes, 
had the book telegraphed them from New 
York entire. The publication of the New 
Testament having shown what a revised 
version is like, the issue of the second in- 
stallment of the Revision will hardly create 
the excitement of four years ago. Never- 
theless, the coming 21st of May will be a 
day to be mentioned hereafter in religious 
history. 

The British company of Old Testament 
Revisers has contained thirty-seven mem- 
bers, as follows: 

The chairman, the Rt. Rev. Edward 
Harold Browne, Professor of Hebrew at St. 
David's College, Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, Bishop of Ely and Bishop of 
Winchester, author of various works. 

The Rt. Rev. Lord Arthur Charles Hervey, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

The Rt. Rev. Alfred Ollivant (died 1882), 
Bishop of Llandeff. 

The Rt. Rev. Connop Thirlwall (died 
(1875), Bishop ot St. David’s, author of his- 
torical and other works. 








The Rt. Rev. Christopher Wordsworth 
(died recently), head-master of Harrow, 
and Bishop of Lincoln, a copious author. 

The Very Rev. J. J. 8. Perowne, Dean of 
Peterborough, writer of ‘‘ Commentary on 
the Psalms” and of other works. 

The Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, Dean of 
Wells, formerly Professor of Theology at 
King’s College, editor of editions of Greek 
Tragedies, author of various works. 

The Very Rev. Robert Payne Smith, 
Dean of Canterbury, formerly Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, author of various 
works and contributor to Tue InpDEPEND- 
ENT. 

The Rev. Benjamin Harrison, Canon of 
Canterbury. 

The Rev. H. J. Rose (died 1873), 
Archdeacon of Bedford, Hulsean lec- 
turer in 1833, editor of the HWncyclopedia 
Metropolitana, and author of various 
works. 

The Rev. W. L. Alexander, Professor of 
Theology at Congregational Church Hall, 
Edinburgh. 

R. L. Beresley, Esq., Hebrew lecturer at 
Cambridge. 

The Rev. John Birrell (Presbyterian) 
Professor of Oriental Languages, St. An- 
drews, Scotland. 

Frank Chance, M.D. 

Thomas Chenery, Esq. 

The Rev. T. K. Cheyne, Hebrew lecturer, 
Oxford, author of various biblical works, 
and contributor to Tue INDEPENDENT. 

The Rev. A. B. Davidson, Professor of 
Hebrew in Free Church College, Edin- 
burgh, author of volumes on biblical study. 

The Rev. Benjamin Davies (died 1875), 
Professor of Hebrew in Regent’s Park Bap- 
tist College, London. 

The Rev. George Douglas, Principal 
and Professor of Hebrew, Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 

8. R. Driver, Esq,, Professor of Hebrew, 
Oxford. 

The Rev. C. J. Elliott. 

The Rev. Patrick Fairbairn (died 1874), 
Principal of Free Church College, Glasgow, 
author of various biblical works. 

The Rev. Frederick Field. 

The Rev. J. D. Geden, Professor of He- 
brew, Wesleyan College, Manchester. 

C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D., author of works 
on Old Testament literature. 

The Rev. F. W. Gotch, Principal of Bap- 
tist College, Bristol. 

The Rev. John Jebb, Canon of Hereford. 

The Rev. William Kay. 

The Rev. Stanley Leathes, Professor of 
Hebrew, Kings College, Boyle lecturer, 
Hulsean lecturer and Bampton lecturer, 
author of various works. 

The Rev. J. R. Lumby, Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. 

Professor McGill (died 1871). 

The Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor of Com- 
parative Philology, Oxford. 

The Rev. William Selwyn (died 1875), 
Canon of Ely, Cambridge. 

The Rev. W. Robertson Smith, Professor 
in Free Church College, Aberdeen, Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, Cambridge, author of 
‘Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” 
and other writings. 

The Rev. D. H. Weir (died 1876), Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in University of Glasgow. 

William Wright, Professor of Arabic, 
Cambridge. 

W. A. Wright, Esq., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

All these, except as otherwise indicated, 
are members of the Church of England. 

The list of the Old Testament Company 
of the American Revisers embraces fifteen 
names, as follows: 

The Rev. W. H. Green, Professor of 
Hebrew in Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Chairman. 

The Rev. G. E. Day, Professor of Hebrew 
in Yale Divinity School. 

The Rev. C. A. Aiken, Professor of Old 
Testament Criticism in Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

The Rev. T. W. Chambers, Collegiate 
Reformed Dutch Church, N. Y., and, 
lecturer in Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

The Rev. T. J. Conant, formerly Profess- 
or of Hebrew in Rochester Theological 
Seminary, N. J. 

The Rev. John De Witt, Professor of 
Hebrew in Theological Seminary, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 





The Rev. G. E. Hare, Professor of Hebrew 
in Divinity School, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. C. P. Krauth (died 1888), Pro- 
fessor in Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia. 

Tayler Lewis, LL.D. (died 1877), Profess- 
or of Greek and Hebrew, Union College. 

The Rev. C. M. Mead, formerly Profess- 
or of Hebrew in Andover Theological 
Seminary. 

The Rev. Howard Osgood, Professor of 
Hebrew in Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The Rev. J. Packard, Professor of 
Hebrew in Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

The Rev. C. E. Stowe, formerly Profess- 
orof Hebrew at Andover. 

James Strong, LL.D., Professor of 
Hebrew in Drew Theological Seminary. 

The Rev. C. A. Van Dyck, Professor in 
American College, Beirut, Syria. 

Of these Drs. Green, Aiken, and Van 
Dyck are Presbyterian; Day, Mead, and 
Stowe, Congregational; Chambers, DeWitt, 
and Lewis, Reformed Dutch; Conant and 
Osgood, Baptist; Hare and Packard, Epis- 
c>palian; Krauth, Lutheran; and Strong, 
Methodist. 

Whatever may be the final verdict upon 
the work of the Revisers, they must be 
held in lasting respect, not only for their 
wide scholarship, but also for the Christian 
devotion which they have shown in their 
high and holy task. 





A Bratz Institute is to be held in Chicago, 
beginning May 18th, and continuing four, and 
perhaps six weeks. A course of systematic in- 
struction in the Bible, and in methods of Chris- 
tian work, is arranged under the management of 
the Rev. Prof. W. G. Moorehead, D.D., of Xenia, 
Ohio, assisted by other ministers and Christian 
teachers. It will include Christian Doctrine, 
Biblical Exegesis, Elementary Church History, 
and Practical Work. Mr. Moody, Major Whittle, 
Dr. Goodwin, and others are interested in it. 


....-The Massachusetts Episcopalians, in their 
annual convention just held in Boston, celebrated 
the centenary of their diocesan organization 
The diocese of New Jersey, also, has just held 
its centennial celebration, the convention being 
held in New Brunswick, in the same church in 
which the diocese was organized one hundred 
years ago. The Presbyterian church of Pleas- 
ant Grove, Presbytery of Biairsville, N. J., re- 
cently celebrated its one hundredth anniver- 
sary. 


....The lamented Bishop Narses, patriarch of 
the Orthodox Armenians, who died some months 
ago, has been succeeded by Bishop Harantiun, 
heretofore Metropolitan Bishop of Erzerum. 
His opponents claim that he is a Kurd by birth, 
and was a Mohammedan up to his seventh 
year; but all agree that he is a very learned 
man, though somewhat inexperienced and im- 
practicable in business matters, 


....-The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of London held its annual meeting, April 16th, 
in Exeter Hall, which was crowded to overflow- 
ing. In the iliness of Lord Shaftesbury, who 
was expected to preside, the chair was occupied 
by Mr. George Williams. The annual report 
was read by the General Secretary, Mr. Edmund 
J. Kennedy, and addresses were made by the 
Marquis of Ailsa and others. 


. .-The fourteenth annual report of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of this 
city, shows an expenditure last year of some- 
thing upward of nine thousand dollars in its 
work, Educational classes, an employment 
bureau, a boarding-house directory, an indus- 
trial department, a library and reading room, 
and other efficient systems of aid have been 
maintained. 


....-Thougb, a few years since, glowing 
prophecies were made by Roman Catholics of 
the return of England to their Church, the 
proportio of Romanists to the total population 
declined from 5.09 per cent. in 1853 to 4.5 in 
1882. Although, in London, their numbers may 
be 150,000, in a population of four millions, their 
increase is mainly owing to the Irish immigra- 
tion. 


....-The fifty-seventh annual report of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society thows a dis- 
bursement last year of $36,651.90 for missionary 
work, publications, loan libraries, and general 
expenses. 


...-The American Bible Society has one 
hundred and sixty-five colporteurs engaged in 
its fourth general supply of Bibles to destitute 
families in the United States, 


.-.-The Southern Baptist Convention met, on 
the 6th, at Augusta, Ga. Over five hundred del- 
egates were enrolled. 





Missions. 


On the occasion of the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Basle Mission in 
Mangalore, India, recently, an address of thanks 
was presented from the people of the city for 
the good that had been accomplished by the 
missionaries. It was signed by 108 persons, 
most of whom were Brahmans, and all of the 
best standing. It recited that the English 
school for natives established by the mission in 
1839, the first of its kind for promoting the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge, the cultivation of 
sound morals, and the inculcation of the general 
truths of religion, bad sent out a host of men 
who had not only done honor to it by their 
knowledge, character, and skill, but, entering all 
kinds of honorable positions, had raised the 
moral tone of their circles. ‘‘ Whether as teachers 
or a8 inspectors of schools,” tbe address says, 
** as judges or advocates in the higher or lower 
courts, or in the sacred calling of preachers, 
everywhere the personality of the pupils of your 
Institute has cast a luster upon the callings in 
which they have labored, and they have shown 
the generation to come after them how honor- 
able is the influence of truth and knowledge. 
Not only have your exertions for refining in- 
struction and for the spiritual and moral ele- 
vation of the people been accompanied by great 
success, but your efforts to raise the social con- 
ditiin of the lower classes have been likewise 
fruitful. The fetters of caste and its isolating 
influences have given way, step by step, before 
the preaching of your evangelists . . . Your 
printing office, your book depository, your 
looms and your workshops . . . have been 
immensely beneficial to the people. School 
books for the young, and generally instructive 
and learned works for the more advanced, have 
been made easily accessible to every one, and in- 
struction in industrial arts has been carried into 
many houses, not only for the benefit of indi- 
viduals, but to the spread of material improve- 
ment in the country around. All these, and 
hundreds of other smaller blessings,” the ad- 
dress continued, ‘* bad moved tlfe signers to un- 
limited gratitude and sense of obligation, which 
they gladly embraced the opportunity afforded 
by the jubilee festival to express.” The mis- 
sionaries returned an answer to this address, 
thanking the signers for the appreciation ex- 
pressed in itof the good that had been accom- 
plished through their work, but asking permis- 
sion to remark that “our mission has a deeper 
and higher purpose than the merely useful one 
of teaching the principles of sound morals and 
the general essential truths of religion. We 
know and are perfectly convinced that the 
worthy object expressed in these words can be 
truly reached only when Jesus Christ is recog- 
nized and esteemed as the Saviour of the world 
and the individual. In him are truly and fully 
included the source of all good gifts and salva- 
tion for the millions of India, and to bring him 
and his salvation to the inhabitants of this city 
and land is our desire. And it is our warmest wish 
and our prayer that you also may go a step fur- 
ther, and make the blessings of a full acceptance 
of Jesus Christ your own, as many of your 
countrymen have done, to their temporal and 
eternal welfare. You have tasted of one of the 
streams that flow fromthe fountain of ali good, 
and have found it reviving. Come and approach 
the source itself, and take from it what will quiet 
all your longings. The first half of a century 
during which our mission has labored among 
you, has apparently brought you to an apprecia- 
tion of the light which streams out in a great 
whole from the person and work of Christ. 
May the second half of the century lead you to see 
Jesus Christ, tbe Sun of Righteousness, in his 
full glory and strength.” 


...-The Aligemeine Missions Zeitschrift is 
anxious about the prospects of the missions in 
those parts of West Africa in which the German 
Government has asserted a Colonial jurisdiction. 
It fears that mischievous complications may 
arise out of the neighborhood of the German 
and English protectorates, unless great wisdom 
and moderation are exercised on both sides ; and 
it suggests that now is not the most favorable 
time for German missionaries to attempt to oc- 
cupy towns that have been burned in the course 
of the proceedings of the German officers for 
taking possession of them. The Rhenish Mis- 
sionary stations Bethany and Rehoboth, in 
Great Namaqualand, have been formally taken 
under the German Protectorate, but the Mis- 
sions Zeitschrift does not attempt to predict 
whether the protectorate will be made real, or 
will exist upon paper. It will, at any rate, be 
hard to maintain military posts at places dis- 
tant from the sea-coast. One of the ever-recur- 
ring race-feuds is now raging actively between 
the Namaquas and the Hereros, betweeh whom 
war has prevailed for a year past. The Hereros 
do not readily accept a German protectorate, 
but seem more favorably inclined to the Eng- 
lish, who are in possession of Walfish Bay, and 
have bad friendly relations with them. The 
prospects,therefore, of the German Missionaries 
do not appesr, for the near future, very hope- 
ful. 
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Hews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

On the 5th a courier arrived at Saskatche- 
wan Landing, bringing news from Battleford 
of a battle fougtt between Colonel Otter’s and 
Poundmaker’s ren. Itis as follows: A flying 
column of 300 m°n from Battleford had an en- 
gagement with Poundmaker’s force of 600 
Indians at his reserve, lasting from 5 o'clock in 
the morning till noon yesterday (May 2d). The 
troops lost eight killed and twelve wounded. 
The Indian loss is estimated at fifty. Colonel 
Otter covered seventy miles, fought the battle, 
and returned inside of thirty hours. The men 
behaved magnificently. The troops fired the 
prairie to prevent the Indians from following 
them. It is believed that Big Bear was with 
Poundmaker during the battle. Chief Little 
Poplar was captured. A scout reports that 
Poundmaker has moved his camp further among 
the tree bluffs, to a position even better than the 
last. The Indians expended nearly all their 
ammunition in the engagement. The effect ot 
Colonel Otter’s quick return to Battleford was 
to give the victory to the Indians. A dispatch 
from Edmonton states that all the Indians west 
of Battleford have put on war paint, and that all 
the settlers have fled. Fears having been ex- 
pressed that the United States Indians might 
cross the line and join Riel, the Twentieth 
Regiment, Fort Snelling Company, and Seventh 
Calvary, Fort Totten, have been placed along the 
United States side to prevent them from doing so. 
A dispatch from Winnipeg savs that General 
Middleton’s forces engaged in a field fight ‘with 
Riel’s on the 9th, near Batouche. The fight 
lasted allday. The list of killed and wounded 
among Riel’s forces is believed to be quite large. 
So far as can be now ascertained, the temporary 
result is a drawn battle, but hostilities are likely 
to be renewed at any moment. After daylight 
on Saturday a body of General Middleton's 
troops, who were scouting around, endeavoring 
to get some idea of the position and numerical 
strength of the enemy, heard the continuous 
blowing of a steamboat whistle in the distance. 
The morning was warm and clear. The soldiers 
at once concluded that the rebels had attacked 
the steamboat on her way up the Saskatchewan 
River with reinforcements for Middleton. The 
forces were hurriedly gathered and sent to the 
rescue. Captain Howard, of the Second Regi- 
ment Connecticut National Guards, who is with 
the Canadians in charge of the Gatling Battery, 
distinguished himself by his bravery. A Gat- 
ling gun had been pushed down the side of the 
hill toward Batouche, in order to pour shot 
down on the rebels in the valley below. While 
they were doing so a number of rebels, familiar 
with the locality, crept stealthily up through the 
bush, escaping observation, until they were 
within twenty yards or less of the battery. 
When they were discovered they made a wild 
charge for the guns, firing and yelling as they 
ran. Captain Howard ran a Gatling gun in 
front of the battery, and, opening a rapid, skill- 
ful fire, he sent a shower of bullets into the 
rebels, which laid many of them on the ground, 
and sent the others scurrying back under shelter 
of the bush. 


..On May 8th President Cleveland made the 
following appointments: To be Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to Russia, Mr. George VY. N. 
Lothrop, of Michigan. To be Minister Resident 
and Consul General of the United States to 
Switzerland, Mr. Boyd Winchester, of Kentucky: 
To be Minister Resident and Consul General of 
the United States to Hayti, Dr. John E. W. 
Thompson, of New York. Mr. Lothrop was 
born in Easton, Conn., in 1817. He was grad- 
uated from Brown University in 1838, under its 
President, Francis Wayland. He went to De- 
troit in 1843, and began to practice law. He has 
held various positions of trust in the state. He 
led the Michigan delegation at the Charleston 
National Convention in 1860, and really headed 
the Douglas element in that body. Dr. John 
E. W. Thompson is'a young colored man, 
twenty-five years of age, and a graduate with 
high honors of the Yale Medical Department. 
He speaks French fluently. Mr. Boyd Winches- 
ter is the gentleman who declined the mission 
to Nice on account of the pay. The Nice posi- 
tion was worth $1,500; the Swiss position is 
worth $5,000. A. P. Swineford, of Marquette, 
Mich., has been appointed Governor of Alaska. 


.-The Colombian government has declared 
martial law on the Isthmus as the best means of 
preserving order. Secretary Whitney has 
ordered bome one half of the marine force, and 
all the garrisons to be withdrawn as soon as 
Admiral Jouett thinks it safe to do so. In a 
fracas which occured on Sunday, May 3d, be- 
tween some Colombian soldiers and Jamaicans 
at Culebra, the latter were disarmed. They 
procured reinforcements, returned to the bar- 
racks of the Jamaicans, broke in, killed twenty- 
five, and wounded twenty others. As a result 
the Jamaicans are leaving the Isthmus in great 
numbers, Their departure will delay the work 
on the canal, On May 6th there were found 


under the floor of a house in Panama eighty 
rifles, sixty bayonets, and 9,000 cartridges. 
Many arrests were made. 


...-On May 6th the jurors selected to try 
Richard Short declared that he was not guilty of 
assaulting Capt. Thomas Phelan, Short met 
Phelan in O’Donovan Rossa’s office in Chambers 
Street on the 9th of last January, and stabbed 
him several times. The verdict was a surprise 
to every one. When the foreman of the jury 
announced it, Judge Van Brunt said: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men of the jury, I cannot but express my sur- 
prise at the verdict you have rendered. You are 
discharged from further attendance at this 
court.” H.M. Munsell, one of the jurors, was 
arrested for contempt of court. The old plan of 
locking up the jury was not followed in this 
case, and detectives discovered that Munsell vis- 
ited O’Donovan Rossa’s office, and also had a talk 
with Short in the Tombs. 


..General Grant’s strength is increasing. 
He is able to walk haif a bloek without a cance, 
and he has increased the length of his walks by 
one block. One of his doctors will sail for 
Europe on next Saturday, and it was thought 
wise to make again a formal, individual diagno- 
sis of the case. The opinions confirmed those of 
the former diagnosis. It was found that the 
cancer was advancing slowly. At a meeting of 
the veterans of the Army of the Potomac, in 
Baltimore, recently, the Robt. E. Lee camp of 
Confederate veterans was invited into the hall. 
They were received with cheers, which were an- 
swered by the old-time “rebel yell,” and General 
Grant was unanimously elected President of the 
Association. 


..On May 5th, an old glass-factory in Brook- 
lyn, on the south side of State Street, in the 
block bounded by State Street, Columbia Place, 
Atlantic Avenue, and Hicks Street, was de- 
stroyed by fire. The building was a very old 
one, and workmen were shoring up the wails, 
There were nearly 600 girls, men and boys in it 
at the time, and when the jackscrews were re- 
moved, a weak girder gave way, causing the 
building to fall, and burying a number of persons 
in the ruins. Stoves and furnaces set fire to the 
débris, Sixteen persons wer2 injured, and 
twelve bodies have since been taken out of the 
ruins. 


.-The epidemic prevailing in Plymouth, 
Penn., continues. Over fourteen hundred per- 
sons are sick with the disease. Hearses have to 
be engaged from distant towns to bury the dead, 
A committee of citizens have issued the follow- 
ing: 

“* To the Charitable: 

-* There are 1,400 persons sick with the disease in 
the borough. Many of them are heads of families, 
and cannot provide for those depending upon them, 
It is, therefore, necessary that something be done 
at once for theirrelief. Many are in destitute cir- 
cumstances, actually wanting for bread. Many are 
dying also for want of medicine. Address all con- 
tributions to the Burgess.” 


. Secretary Manning, on May 8tb, requested 
and received the resignation of Capt. T. N. 
Burrill, Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. The resignation will take effect June 
lst. Mr. E. O. Graves, Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. Mr. Graves entered the Treasury 
Department twenty-two years ago as a clerk, 
and has won his way to each successive grade 
by his ability. The Postmaster at Chicago, Mr. 
Frank M. Palmer, has been removed, and his 
place filled by the appointment of Mr. 8. Corn- 
ing Judd. 


..H. M. 8. ‘‘ Garnet” suddenly received or- 
ders to leave this port, and steamed away on 
last Saturday morning. The British corvette, 
** Canada” has taken the place of the “ Garnet” 
in this harbor. Captain Boyton, the swimmer, 
on the night of May 7th, contrived to fasten an 
empty torpedo on the ‘*Garnet’s” keel. Ashe 
swam away, boats were lowered from the vessel, 
and he was overtaken. He said that it was a 
joke. Since then the ‘‘ Canada” has established 
a night patrol and hung the regulation torpedo 
net over her prow each night. 


..By skillful management the Republicans 
have obt.incd a majority on joint ballot in the 
Illino‘s Icgislature. The death of Representa- 
tive Shaw, a Democrat, who had been elected by 
about 2,000 majority, caused no uneasiness 
among his colleaguce, as the district was re- 
garded as surely Democratic. The Republicans, 
by announcing no candidate and making no 
apparent resistance, and going to the polls in 
all their strength, elected their candidate by 
about 300 majority. 


..-The full bench of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts on the 9th promulgated a decision 
that will have an important effect upon pension 
legislation. The Court decides that, although 
the legislature may, by special act, authorize 
towns to pay bounties to soldiers, yet such acts 
arc unconstitutional, and towns cannot assess 
taxes to provide for the contemplated payment. 


..News has been received at St. Louis that 
the murderer Maxwell has arrived at Auckland, 





New Zealand. He was at once put under arrest, 


but threatens to give trouble in regard to his 
extradition. No steamer leaves San Francisco 
for Auckland until June 6th. 





FOREIGN. 


. Lord Randolph Churchill, the young Con- 
servative leader, savagely attacked the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons during the de- 
bate of May 4th. ‘The Government,” he said, 
‘have made a base, cowardly surrender of every 
point at issue to Russia. I greatly fear that as 
a result we have lost India, Lord Randolph, 
continuing, said that he protested against the 
conduct of the Government in submitting the 
vote of credit last Monday without giving the 
slightest indication, of their policy and of the 
exact point at issue with Russia, The latter, he 
contended, had been for a long time breaking 
the agreement of 1873 with respect to Central 
Asia. England’s position in India was incredi- 
bly strong while she showed herself capable of 
ruling, but it became incredibly weak the 
moment there was the faintest indication of a 
relaxation of power. It was impossible to pro- 
vide security for India by any agreement with 
Russia. He implored the Ministers wko were 
dealing with the present crisis to remember the 
past perfidy of Russia and their duty to Eng- 
land and to India. Mr. Henry Labouchere’s 
motion to reduce the vote of credit from $55,- 
000,000 to $35,000,000 was defeated by a vote of 
79 to29. The original amount was then agreed 
to by a vote of 139 to 20. The announcement of 
the recall of Sir Peter Lumsden created great 
excitement. In answer to a question why Sir 
Peter Lumsden was recalled while General Koma- 
roff was retained by the Russian Government, 
Mr. Gladstone stated that there was no relation 
between the cases of Sir Peter Lumsden and 
General Komaroff. The latter was not recalled 
because he was in command of the Russian 
forces, while Sir Peter had been employed in a 
purely civil capacity. Sir Peter Lumsden, the 
Premier added, had not been recalled, Sut had 
been consulted upon the subject, and, in con- 
formity with his own views, had been requested 
to return to England. Colonel Ridgeway will 
take command of the British Boundary Com- 
mission, in place of Sir Peter Lumsden, 
Captain Yate will be second in command, 
Lord Granville, in the House of Lords, made 
the following statement. ‘‘I don’t believe,” said 
he, ‘that, if England was going to wage war 
against Russia we should wage it at a disadvan- 
tage and with every advantage in favor of Rus- 
sia.” The Moscow Gazetle, speaking of arbitra- 
tion, says: ‘It was only possible to permit the 
correctness of our action to be certified by « 
third party. Such a course as this is not arbi- 
tration in any proper sense, but simply a re- 
spectable means of terminating the incident.” 
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This statement can be regarded as official, owing 
to the rigid censorship exercised over the Rus- 
sian press. The reported resignation of Lord 
Dufferin from the office of Viceroy of India is 
untrue. In the House of Commons, on the 8th, 
Sir Stafford Northcote gave notice that, when the 
Consolidated Fund bill comes up for second 
reading, he will move a fresh vote of censure, 
The wording of this motion will be substantially 
as follows: ‘That the House, having shown its 
readiness to vote supplies, will refuse to assent 
to the vote of £11,000,000 until it has been in- 
formed of the Government’s present policy and of 
the purposes to which the money granted is to be 
applied.” The Conservatives will [muster their 
full strength to support Sir Stafford’s motion, 


which is due to pressure from Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who intimated that he himself would 
offer a motion of censure if Sir Stafford would 
not do so. The Journal de St. Petersbour 
thinks Mr, Gladstone may yo Sir Stafford 


wassummoned from Vienna, last March, to advise 
the Russian Government in regard to the Afghan 
frontier question, and he is known to hold strong 
anti-English views. Earl Granville is stated to 
-_ signed an agreement on the scope of the 
arbitration, which leaves matters be- 
9 England and Russia open for settlement 
without reference to an arbitrator, 
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THE INDEPENDENT AND THE 
REVISION. 


One week from this date, the Revised 





Old Testament is to be offered to the pub- 
lic. 
tion, and it will, if found satisfactory, take 


It has been fifteen years in prepara- 


the place, in due time, of the Authorized 
Version, the accepted Bible of the English- 
speaking race for two hundred and seven- 
ty-five years. 

There will naturally be curiosity, anx- 
jety, and impatient desire to learn what 
the Revisers have done. Have they made 
many changes? Have those verses and 
chapters which are so precious to all Bible 
readers been much altered? What is the 
general character of the changes? What 
are the most notable examples of improved 
rendéring? These, and many similar ques- 
tions, which will possess the public mind, 
cannot be answered until time has been 
given for a minute study of the Revised 
Book. 

We have, therefore, conceived and com- 
* pleted a plan to place before our readers 
the results of a careful and thorough ex- 
amination of the Revised Book, by the most 
competent men on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, on the same day that the Revision itself 


is made public. These articles, which will 


occupy several pages of our space, are 
written by revisers, who, of course, are per- 








fectly familiar, not cox with the don 
made, but with the reasons for making 
them. It is with pride and pleasure that 
we announce their names: 

The Very Rev. Robert Payne Smith, 
D.D., LL.D., Dean of Canterbury, England. 

The Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.D., late Pro- 
fessor in Oxford University, England. 

Prof. Geo. E. Day, D.D., Yale Theological 
Seminary, New Haven, Conn., Secretary 
of the American Company of Revisers 

Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., New York 
City. 

Prof. John DeWitt, D.D., Reformed 
Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

It is possible that Professor Cheyne’s 
manuscript will not arrive in time for the 
next issue, but our readers may expect all 
the other articles; and there will be other 
important and interesting features which 
we do not now feel at liberty to name. 

We need not say that the issue of May 
21st will be, 
number we have ever printed. 


perhaps, the most valuable 
No one who 
cares to know what the Revision is and 
what these eminent English and American 
scholars say about it can afford to miss that 


number. 


THE WORKINGMEN AND THE 
CHURCHES. 


WE scarcely need to Call the attention of 
our readers to the series of articles we have 
published on the Workingmen and the 
Churches. The subject is of such interest 
to ministers and observant laymen that the 
results, embodied in these articles, of our 
inguiry of the Protestant pastors of New 
York City have, we have reason to believe, 
been widely and carefully studied. As to 
the character and significance of the facts 
disclosed we have a word of comment to 
offer. 

It seems to be the office of Roman Cath- 
olics, of unbelievers, and of enemies of 
Christianity to collect facts, rumors, and 
surmises, and interpret them so as to dis- 
credit Evangelical Protestantism, and so as 
to make them indicate that it is in process 








‘of decay. Sometimes they tell us that the 


thinking and upper classes are breaking 
away from evangelical religion, to embrace 
infidelity. Next we hear that the working- 
men have become alienated, and are desert- 
ing the sinking ship; and we are con- 
stantly reminded that nobody goes to Prot- 
estant Churches. And yet we find these same 
Churches adding daily to their nambers, 
their edifices, and their benevolent deeds, 
and as actively engaged in every good work 
as though they were conscious of a vigor- 
ous life and expected to last for centuries 
and millenniums. We get no reports of 
disbanded societies; nor of abandoned edi- 
fices, except where a new and better build- 
ing is to be substituted. We see no evi- 
dence of decreasing benevolent contribu- 
tions. On the contrary, the aggregate is 
growing steadily. Where, then, are the 
alleged decadence and disintegration at 
work, except in the imagination of the Ba- 
laks seeking to curse Israel? 

Among these diviners of signs and 
preachers of evil tidings we must, we fear, 
count The Evening Post of this city, if it 
continues to draw disparaging conclusions 
from imaginary facts. The Post is a jour- 
nal of high literary tone and strong in- 
fluence. We do not charge it with con- 
scious enmity toward Christianity; but if 
it be a friend, its actions are at the least 
suspicious. Two years ago, in an editorial 
on the celebration of Luther’s four hun- 
dredth anniversary in Germany, it declared 
that the great majority of those who par- 
ticipated in it “have no more faith in his 
doctrines that he put in Tetzel’s, and care 
no more for his Bible than he cared for 
the Missal,” and that ‘‘there is now but 
little religious belief of any kind to be 
found among the educated classes of Prot- 
estant Germany.” A week ago it spoke con- 
temptuously of Mr. McAll and his work in 
France; and it has repeatedly asserted that 
the poor and working classes in this coun- 
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~ have deserted Protestantism. These 
are statements of a very serious character. 
We are not aware of the existence of 
proof to support them. The Post offered 
none, and it will not find it easy to convince 
the Christian public that it did not mean to 
disparage evangelical religion. 

But we are specially concerned just now 
with its statements concerning working- 
men and the Churches. By declaring, as it 
did some months ago, that the Churches 
count as members many who are agnostics 
and who, ‘out of sheer indifference and 
unbelief,” never attend divine worship, 
and, more recently that the *‘ line of sever- 
ance between our American Protestant 
Churches and the working classes has 
become sharply marked” and *‘ working- 
men have little to do with organized Chris- 
tianity,” the Post assails the Churches, both 
on flank and rear, and it is morally bound 
either to prove or retract its allegations. 

When the allegations as to the working- 
men, for which there seemed to us not 
even probable grounds, were made, some 
weeks ago, we immediately entered our 
protest, and began an investigation to as- 
certain whether they were true of New 
York City. If true anywhere, they must 
be true of this city. We addressed our in- 
quiries to all the Protestant pastors, and 
received replies from almost a hundred of 
them, representing churches of al] denom- 
inations. Some of tMese churches are 
wealthy, some are in comfortable circum- 
stances, some are barely self-supporting, 
and some are mission efforts. They are 
scattered all over the city, down town, up 
town, on splendid avenues, in tenement 
neighborhoods; and they must know of and 
feel the disaffection, if disaffection exist 
in any quarter or in any class of popula- 
tion. 

What are the results? Is it proved that 
the ‘line of severance” between church 
and workingman is ‘sharply marked,” 
and that he has ‘‘little to do with organ- 
ized Christianity”? Of the one hundred 
churches heard from only seventeen report 
that they have but “few” workingmen, 
and in no case is the small attendance 
ascribed to their indifference or hostility, 
but to the fact that the church is 
not in a neighborhood occupied by 
them. Eighteen churches are attended 
by ‘‘ many,” or ‘‘a good number,” 
and fifty-six state that from one-half to 
nearly all their congregations are wage- 
workers. These figures leave no room for 
doubt. They dispose of the Post's charges 
most effectually so far as New York City is 
concerned; and, if those charges are utterly 
unsupported in New York, in what city can 
they be established? In Pittsburgh, for 
example, which is filled with workingmen, 
we are assured that probably nine-tenths 
of the Protestant congregations in that 
city consist of workingmen and their 
families. And if the cities furnish no 
proof of the charges, what about the 
towns and villages and country places? 
Our village population constitutes the bulk 
of the bone and sinew of our nation,.and 
makes a stalwart Christianity. If the Post 
were to take advantage of the ‘ Fresh Air 
Fund” this Summer, it might learn some- 
thing about the Christianity of the work- 
ingmen in country districts. 

But is there not more hostility, more in- 
difference among workingmen than former- 
ly? Two years ago the Post said they were 
leaving the Church with ‘ alarming rapid- 
ity.” Not more than a dozen, perhaps, of 
the pastors who have reported to us find 
evidence of increased indifference ; and only 
about half that number believe there is in- 
creased hostility. The weight of the testi- 
mony is entirely the other way. Especially 
significant is the testimony of German pas- 
tors, Drs. Wenner, Lindberg and others, 
that German workingmen are friends of the 
Church. If there were increasing aliena- 
tion, it would certainly be manifested 
among the Germans. 

The results are much more favorable 
than we expected. They are a grand trib- 
ute to the Christianity of our great city. 
The poor are neither despised, nor 
repulsed; as a class they are neither 
deserting Christianity, nor opposing it. 
Large numbers of them are still out- 
side the Church, and it is not easy to 
reach many of the lowest stratum and 





many of the criminal classes; but it is cer- 








tain that the Church is hettinn« on to those 
already under its influence and gathezing 
in others. 


_ 
—_ 


THREE BIRD-SONGS. 


THE materialism of this unimaginative, 
calculating, and coldly scientitic age de- 
clares that the poetry of our fathers, as 
well as their religion, died at the birth of 
the present generation. Sober judgment, 
we fear, must largely agree with this 
verdict, so far as poetry isconcerned. Few 
of the old school are living. In England, 
Tennyson alone survives; but he has lived 
to see the people mourn his literary death. 
With us, Whittier still stands best and fore- 
most, bringing the vigor of his generation 
across the dividing line; and of Holmes we 
could doubtless say the same, if he wrote 
often enough to give a chance for judg- 
ment. Practicaliy, the old school is gone. 
But there is no new school. And we say 
this despite the fact that Swinburne, Brown- 
ing, Stedman, Dobson, Lang, and their 
satellites, belong to the present generation. 
If one master could make a school, we 
might say that Browning had founded a 
new school; but, unfortunately, pupils, the 
sine qua non of a school, are wanting. If 
music alone made poetry, the followers of 
Swinburne would constitute a school, or, 
at least, an adjunct to the school of Shelley, 
Keats and Tennyson; but if they have the 
music of these latter, they are without their 
heart and soul, and must stand in the same 
relation to them as the sculptors of the 
Augustan Age did to Phidias and Praxit- 
elles. 

We are forced to this conclusion through 
no poetic pessimism. We regret the lossand 
the void, but we do not despair; for, now 
and again, a gleam of sunshine comes 
athwart our path—a reflection of beauty, 
or a picture, outlined before, perhaps, but 
never painted. If such a ray of hope comes 
from a young oran unknown soul, or from 
one that is taking its first flight, it is all the 
brighter and more gladsome. In any case, 
one hastens to say that the cold verdict of 
the age stands still unproven. For our- 
selves, we are glad to confess that a ray of 
purest sunshine has just given us new 
strength against faith that had begun to 
fade; we have found it in the three bird- 
songs of Mr. Mackay, Miss Thomas, and 
Mr. Thompson. 

It is as strange as it is fitting that, in this 
Spring-time, when the flight of birds is 
toward us, and their music is above us and 
about us, we should print poems to the 
lark, the bluebird, and the mocking-bird 
side by side. Not since Shelley wrote to 
the eky-lark and Keats to the nightingale 
has a more beautiful bird-ode been written 
than ‘‘The Waking of the Lark,” by Mr. 
Mackay, a poet known, we might say, only 
to us. His ode is a Persian meludy, tuned 
to the sighs and sounds of English mead- 
ows, and set running on the very notes the 
lark will sing at its waking. But the 
thought is not subordinated to the music; 
there is no verse but has its poet’s story. 
With the poet we chide the ‘‘ bonnie bird’’ 
that cannot ‘* pipe of hope deferred,” that 
cannot ‘‘tell of pain, as well as gain”; 
but how we delight in and love instead ‘“* his 
sinless Summer carol !”—a carol, alas! that 
we Americans know not. 

But we do know the bluebird! We 
know Miss Thomas also; we know that 
the beauties of Keats have been born again 
since she began to write. Her song to the 
bluebird is worthy of her master. As we 
read, we fancy we hear the buds cf Spring 
bursting into the blossoms, the beauty, and 
the love of Summer. To the ‘‘Cherish Love,” 
the answer comes, ‘‘I cherish.” And we 
know Mr. Thompson, the archer-poet, the, 
poet of the Southern glades, and the singer 
of ‘‘The Songs of Fair Weather.” Mr. 
Howells has already found in his verse 
‘‘something as fine as it is free, as gentle 
as it is native, as elect as it is wild in 
flavor, as lawful as it is sylvan in spirit.” 
In the ‘‘ Creole Slave-Song” we find some- 
thing as mournful as it is true, as sad as it 
is sweet and pure and lovely. The poet 
has caught the music and the spirit of the 
Southern song-bird; for who can read the 
verses, and not hear a low and far-away 
accompaniment sung by some lone mock- 
ing-bird in mournful lament of his lost 
mate? 
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The three poems, in their sequence, tell 
the story of life: first light, then love, then 
sorrow. But the theme of all is love; 
for the light of the dawning day is the life 
of love, and sorrow, after all and at the 
end, is love. 





THE MORMON PROTEST. 


Tue ecclesiastical authorities of the Mor- 
mon Church have recently issued a protest, 
addressed to the President and people of 
the United States, against what they style 
the persecutions and wrongs which, under 
the forms of law, are now being perpetrated 
upon Mormons. The document, which is 
a long one, and is throughout a defense cf 
polygamy, concludes as follows: 


“We protest against unfair treatment on the 
part of the General Government. We protest 
against a continuance of territorial bondage, 
subversive of the rights of freemen, and contrary 
to the spirit of American institutions. We pro- 
test against special legislation, the result of 
popular prejudice and religious interference. 
We protest against the conscience of one class of 
citizens being made the criterion by which to 
judge another. We protest against the tyranny 
of Federal officials, and the continuance in office 
of men who disgrace their positions, and use 
their official powers as a means of oppression. 
We protest against the partial administration of 
the Edmunds law—the punishment of one class 
for practicing their religion, and exempting 
from prosecution the votaries of lust and crime, 
We protest against the breaking up of family re- 
lations, formed previous to the passage of the 
Edmunds law, and the depriving of women and 
children of the support and protection of their 
husbands and fathers. We protest against the 
prosecution of persons, many of whom are in- 
firm and aged, who entered into plural marriage 
before it was declared a crime, and have never 
violated any lew. We respectfully ask for the 
appointment, by the President, of a commission 
to fairly and thoroughly investigate the Utah 
situation ; and, pending its report, we solemnly 
protest against the continuance of this merciless 
crusade,” 





We desire to treat this protest with all 
due consideration and fairness. What are 
the facts? Congress, in 1862, passed a law 
making polygamous marriages a crime in 
all the territories of the United States, and 
affixing thereto a penalty for its violation. 
This law proving a failure to stop the com- 
mission of this crime, especially in the Ter- 
ritory of Utah, by Mormons, Congress, in 
1882, passed another law, re-enacting in 
substance the former law, and adding pro- 
visions thereto for the purpose of making 
the prohibition against polygamy effective. 
Vhis is known as the Edmunds law, 
and it is this that has called forth 
this protest. A part of the law dis- 
franchises those who practice polygamy, 
and makes them ineligible to office. It 
is estimated thut some fifteen thousand 
Mormon polygamists are thus disfranchised 
and excluded from office in the Territory of 
Utah. Another part of the law provides 
for the exclusion from juries, in all cases of 
prosecution for polygamy, of al! persons 
who are in the practice of polygamy, or 
who believe it right for a man to have more 
than one wife at the same time. Another 
part of the law makes it a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of not more than three 
hundred dollars, or by imprisonment for 
not more than six months, or by both, for 
any male person to cohabit with more than 
one woman. Such, in brief, is the Ed- 
munds law so bitterly complained of in 
this protest; and the plain object of these 
provisions is to put an end to the practice 
of polygamy in the territories of the United 
States. The evident intention of Congress 
was to make the law strong enough to at- 
tain this end. 

There is no dispute in the courts as to 
the constitutionality of this law. This 
question has been before the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and by that 
court the law has been adjudged to be 
within the scope of the legislative powers 
of Congress as conferred by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


Nor can there be any dispute in this‘ 


country that it is within the province of 
civil government to regulate the subject of 
marriage. This is what all the states have 
done, and Congress has done no more in 
the enactment of the Edmunds law. That 
law is simply legislation on the subject of 
marriage; and the subject is confessedly 
one of so much importance to human so- 
ciety that it cannot be safely left without 


legislative regulation. One of the settled 
principles of this country in regard to such 
regulation is that the marriage relation 
shall exist only between one man and one 
woman at the same time, and not between 
one man and one or more women. Hence, 
polygamy is forbidden by law in all the states 


r of this Union, and by the United States in 


the territories thereof; and to give force to 
the law a penalty is annexed thereto, and a 
process established for the indictment, 
trial, conviction and punishment of offend- 
ers. 

What, then, do these Mormon ecclesias- 
tics, who believe in polygamy and want to 
practice it, virtually ask of the people of 
the United States? Simply this: That they 
and all persons of like mind may be ex- 
empted from the operation of laws which 
prohibit and punish the practice of 
polygamy. Their protest comes down 
to this at last. The ground of the 
exemption claimed is that polygamy 
is a part of their religion, and that, in their 
opinion, they have the warrant of God for 
practicing it. The conclusive answer is 
tiat civil society, in the enactment of laws 
for the regulation of human conduct, can 
take no man’s religious opinion in respect 
to polygamy or anything else, as an excuse 
for doing what that society, in the exercise 
of its best judgment, deems to be an im- 
morality, contrary to good order and in- 
juriousto the general public, and hence 
properly the subject of legal and penal re- 
straint. Civil society has nothing to do 
with the opinion, in itself considered; but 
it has much to do with the immorality that 
may flow from it, and in respect to the latter 
it will and must follow its own judgment, 
rather than that of any individual. It can- 
not exist and operate as a legal organiza- 
tion on any other principle. 

We here make no issue with these pro- 
testing Mormons as to the question whether 
their religious belief in regard to polygamy 
is right or wrong. They may think and 
say what they please on this point. The 
Government of the United States will not, 
out of respect to their religious consciences, 
assume that polygamy has the sanction of 
God because they think so, but will assume 
that it is a gross and injurious immorality 
to be forbidden by law, because the most 
ample experience shows this to be its true 
character. The Government will and can 
take no other ground unless the Mormons 
succeed in radically changing the public 
sentiment of this country. They cannot, 
with impunity, practice what the people by 
law declare to be a crime; and they cannot 
make the law until they become the major- 
ity of the people. Hence they must either 
give up the practice of polygamy, or take 
the legal consequences in the penalty 
affixed to that practice. The law will not 
and should not turn aside from its usual 
course, in order to adjust itself to their 
notions about polygamy. It never adopts 
any such theory in dealing with offenders. 


-_ 
a 


LES MISERABLES. 


We have been interested in looking 
through the volume of more than four hun- 
dred pages containing the proceedings of 
the Eleventh Annual Session of the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections held 
in St. Louis last October. It was an as- 
semblage of chosen officials, practical phi- 
lanthropists and earnest students of social 
science from all portions of our land. 
Furthermore, among the valuable papers 
given, are several from eminent publicists 
of European countries. The bulky pam- 
phlet embodies much to interest every 
thoughtful person, and the eleven volumes 
containing the proceedings of the whole 
series of conferences are a library in them- 
selves, giving a mass of information and a 
variety of suggestion which would be of 
practical use to any community, and of in- 
terest as a historical record of the growth 
of public opinion. * 

The poor we have always with us; and 
the vicious also. The problems discussed in 
these volumes are problems which exist, in 
modified forms at least,in each separate com- 
munity. In every village and country school- 
district this national conference could be re- 
produced in miniature ;the minister, the doc- 
tor, the justice of the peace,the poor-master, 
and the charitable neighbor each being 








able to present views and make suggestions 


growing out of actual experience; for 
every thoughtful person is obliged often to 
ask himself how the neighborhood may be 
aroused .to help its poor, and what steps 
should be taken for defense against the 
vicious. 

These conference papers discuss the case 
of unfortunate classes, such as the blind, 





he deaf, the insane, and the idiotic. Some- 
thing may be done for their cure, and the 
incurable may sometimes be educated and 
put into the way of doing something in 
self-support. The problem of pauperism is 
also considered. This problem is not mere- 
ly a question of feeding and sheltering the 
poor, but a study how these may be aroused 
to do something for theirown support, and 
how others may be kept from falling into 
pauperism. The prison question, also, is one 
of importance; for even criminals |have 
rights; and, furthermore, the interests of 
society demand that men shall be reclaimed 
from evil courses, and that others shall be 
kept from falling into crime. And then 
comes up the momentous question, What 
shall be done for the children of the poor 
and the vicious, to keep them from follow- 
ing their elders into the army of the 
wretched and sinful? These are ques- 
tions whose magnitude is apparent to all. 

A man should love his neighbor as him- 
self. As he is anxious for the welfare of 
his own children, as he would be harassed 
with self-reproach were he deliberately 
careless of their well-being, so he must 
have some thought for his neighbor's wel- 
fare; nor can he be fully at rest, till his efforts 
are enlisted for the well-being of others as 
truly as for his own. He must give the 
weak the benefit of his strength, and the 
ignorant the aid of his knowledge. And, 
moreover, this command, ‘* Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” comes not merely 
in the gentle suggestion of pity; it is thun- 
dered forth with the menaces of a Sinai. It 
sounds in the alarm of the fire-bell, which 
bids a man hasten forth to help extinguish 
the flames in his neighbor’s dwelling, lest 
his own home be swallowed up in the con. 
flagration. It is heard in the summons 
to care for his neighbor’s children, 
who are threatened with the pestilence, lest 
his own little ones be smitten by the con- 
tagion. A man’s interests are bound up 
in one bundle with those of his neighbor. 
The very phrase, ‘‘ the community,” recog- 
nizes the fact that men have interests in 
common. Well-being is like water; it seeks 
a level. The reservoirs of fortune are con- 
nected, and a man’s prosperity must rise 
and fall with that of his neighbor. As he 
could not afford to let his own children 
suffer or become vicious, so he cannot 
afford to leave his neighbor’s children to 
be crushed under misfortune or to fall into 
vice. The problems of charity and correc- 
tion dre problems which concern each 
citizen’s personal welfare. And it is on 
the frontiers of society, among the remoter 
circles of wretchedness, that the defense 
can best be made for each man’s own 
fireside. 


THE ACQUITTAL OF SHORT. 


Ir is seldom that the judge of a court, 
upon receiving the verdict of a jury, tells 
the jury what he thinks of the verdict. 
This is, perhaps, a good general rule, since 
under our system of jurisprudence 
it is the province of juries, and not of 
judges, to decide questions of fact in the 
trial of cases. Judges preside and explain 
the law, and juries render verdicts in re- 
spect to the facts as shown by the evi- 
dence. 

Judge Van Brunt, however, was so as- 
tonished when the jury in the case of Short, 
the assailant of Phelan, last week returned 
a verdict of acquitta], that he instantly 
suid: ‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury, I cannot 
but express my surprise at the verdict you 
have rendered. You are discharged from 
further attendance at this court.” It was 
well thus summarily to get rid of jurors 
who had rendered such a verdict. The Dis- 
trict Attorney, who tried the case for the 
state, says of the verdict: ‘“‘It is simply 
outrageous,” The newspapers of the city 
have greeted it with a torrent of indignant 
denunciation, as ‘‘a scandalous failure of 
justice,” ‘* ashameful miscarriage of jus- 
tice which will bring fresh discredit to our 
city,” ‘a verdict which has allowed a 





ruffian to go scot-free,” and ‘‘as shameless 


a one as ever disgraced the criminal annals 
of this city.” 

There vas not, in the light of the evi- 
dence, a particle of doubt about the feloni- 
ous assault of Short upon Phelan; and 
that the latter was not actually killed on 
the spot was not the fault of the former. 
Short did his best to murder his victim. 
The nature and number of the wounds in- 
flicted on Phelan, as well as the instrument 
with which they were inflicted, show that 
the assault was a murderous one in the 
intention of the assaliant. The evidence 
proved just what the indictment charged 
against Short—namely, an assault with an 
intentto commit murder, which the laws 
ofthe state make a high crime and punish 
severely. 

And yet the jury, after hearing all the 
evidence, after being sworn to find a ver- 
dict according to evidence, and after being 
instructed by the court as to the law appli- 
cable to the case, have solemnly declared on 
oath that nocrime whatever was committed 
by Short. We regard the verdict as an 
abominable and exceedingly dangerous 
failure of justice, and do not at all wonder 
that Judge Van Brunt was indignant, or 
that he spoke to the jury as he did, and at 
once discharged them from any further at- 
tendance at court. The dynamiteurs who 
thronged the court-room shouted them- 
selves out of breath over the result; yet all 
good citizens and all sensible people must 
deplore the moral effect of such verdicts. 
There is not a person in this city whose life 
is not less secure by reason of Short acquit- 
tal. The effect is to encourage crime, and 
give to the criminal classes the presumption 
of immunity if they commit crime. The 
protective force of law is weakened, and 
the whole jury system is brought into dis- 
credit by such false and stupid verdicts. 
It is to be hoped that the twelve men who 
acquitted Short will never aguin find their 
way into the jury-box. Itis quite enough 
to have had them there once. They are 
not the sort of persons whom the public 
can safely use in the administration of law. 


Editorial Hotes, 


We have referred, in another column, to the 
‘three bird-songs” on our first page. It would 
be unfair to our readers, to ourselves, and to 
Mr. Hayne, not to call attention to his “ most 
fantastic drama,” printed in another part of the 
paper. One will rarely find a quainter, lovelier 
troupe of actors than his Robin Redbreasta, 
whose story has been often told, but never so 
sweetly sung. In this connection, also, wa may 
be pardoned a word in regard to other contri- 
butions. We have travel, politics, history, relig- 
ion, philology, art, and literature under such 
names as those of Bishop Hurst, Horace E. 
Scudder, Professor De Witt, Dr. Lossing, Pro- 
fessor Phelps, Hjalmar H- Boyesen, William C, 
Wilkinson, William C. Ward, and R. H. Stod- 
dard—certainly a remarkable list of subjects and 
writers, The issue, nevertheless, would not have 
been complete without the sweet and charming 
story by Edward Everett Hale. The tale of an un- 
selfish and slight action is beautifully developed. 
Our readers will see that they have been in no- 
wise slighted in the forty pages that extra adver- 
tisements have compelled us to publish. We 
give fully as much reading-matter as usual, and 
its excellence will surely be unquestioned. 











Tife motto “In God we Trust” should at 
once be removed from the fraudulent eighty- 
three-cent silver dollars, now being coiued by 
the million every month, by the United States 
Government. If the Secretary of the Treasury 
has the power to stop this abominable wicked- 
ness, let him make haste todo so, He cannot 
be one minute too quick about it. The use of 
such a motto on such a fraudulent silver piece, 
by the sanction of the United States Govern- 
ment, is a national crime and a monumental 
insult to the Creator. There is but one being 
in the universe that can complacently smile on - 
such national dishonesty, and that being is his 
Satanic Majesty, the “father of lies.” If Presi- 
dent Cleveland, through his Secretary of the 
Treasury, has not the power te etop the blas- 
phemous use of this motto, let him at once ask 
Congress to give him that power, and, while he 
is about it, let him also ask Congress to help 
him set the seal of honesty on every tuture act 
of his administration. One of two things ought 
to be done at once: Stop coining eighty-three- 





cent silver dollars, or make them worth piomp 
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100 cents, the same as gold, and not one single 
fraction less. President Cleveland could not 
do a wiser, more popular, or more honest piece 
of work than to call at once an extra session of 
Congress to act on this most important ques- 
tion of national faith. Let the fraudulent 
eighty-three-cent silver dollars be exterminated 
—with Mormonism. ‘Going slow after this,” 
was & very proper remark on the part of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, to his Cabinet, a few days since ; 
But let him “ hurry up” in boldly denouncing 
this national dishonesty. 

Wuat ails the New York Times? It is trying 
again to make its readers believe that the 
Didache ia a forgery. It is surprised that neither 
Dr. Schaff nor Mr. E. A. Grosvenor ‘seems to 
have the slightest doubt that Bryennios has 
made a genuine discovery.” Has the Times 
forgotten the source of its owndoubts? Did it 
not get its first intimations of forgery from let- 
ters to the Boston Advertiser from Constantino- 
ple? The man who wrote those letters was Mr. 
Grosvenor, and, if he has ceased to doubt the 
genuineness of the manuscript, it is because he 
has been converted. Since then he has obtained 
access to the Manuscript and has had his absurd 
doubts swept away. Bryennios would be a 
colossal fool, as well as knave, to forge a docu- 
ment which bears with tremendous force against 
the ecclesiastical system of the Church of which 
he is an honored prelate ; and a profound pa- 
tristic and oriental scholar of his eminence could 
hardly be deceived as to the character of amanu- 
script which purports to have been made by a 
copyist in the eleventh century. The Times, so 
far as we know, is alone in regarding the Didache 
asaforgery. The distinguished French scholar 
Babbatier, the latest of a long list of writers on 
it, not only declares it genuine, but attributes 
it to the last half of the first century. 





Tux Hon. Epwarps Pierrepont carried with 
him the sympathy of the whole American public 
in his sad and, as it proved, futile hope to reach 
his son, dying as United States Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Rome, at the early age of twenty-five years, 
The last word by telegraph as he sailed from 
New York gave a hope of better things, which 
alas! was destined to be dashed by the first 
news at Southampton, which brought to his ears 
the distant echo of the knell that had already 
tolled his son’s funeralat Rome. Edward Pierre- 
pont had begun life brilliantly even for one 
bearing the name of the Edwardses and Pierre- 
ponts. He had endeared himself to a large 
circle here and in England. He had won his 
first honors as an author. At an age when few 
young men have reached the higher steps of 
promotion open to secretaries and clerks, he was 
left in charge of the United States Legation at 
Rome, As we read the long list of dignitaries 
who were ‘chief mourners at his obsequies” 
there is a strange incongruity between their 
solemn titles, their oppressive rank, and the 
extreme youth of thestricken minister, A letter 
from his father, published, recently, in the 
Brooklyn Eagle, shows with what wise and lov- 
ing care the young man was trained, and is, in 
itself, a model of the kind of judicious direction 
a father should give a son who is heir to large 
hopes and expected to move in high circles. It 
is full of all wisdom and all provision for the 
boy then in college, and seems to forecast everv- 
thing buat the sad event which is now bringing 
his honored parents back to their home with his 
lifeless remains in charge. 





Tue Spring meeting of the American Oriental 
Society, held at Boston, May 6th, was one of 
rather uncommon interest, not only from the 
variety of the papers presented and the varied 
erudition represented by the members in attend- 
ance, but from the fact that the quarto just 
issued by the (English) Egyptian Exploration 
Fund was brought there by several of the Egyp- 
tologista of the Society, and discussed both orally 
and in written papers. All was lively, the only 
thing lacking for complete picturesqueness be- 
ing the presence of the conspicuous American 
opponent of the present English excavations in 
Egypt. Of the Egyptian papers, the nojeworthy 
ones were that by Mr. f.. Dickerman, against 
the identification of Pithom, proposed by Mr. 
Naville, which paper was controverted learnedly 
and orally by Prof. J. A. Paine; and a paper by 
the latter on *‘Zoan or Tanis,” exhaustive, and 
burying beyond recovery the guesses of Mr. 
Whitehouse. The last-named gentleman sent a 
paper, which was read in abstract, by the secre- 
tary. Much of the forenoon session was spent in 
commemorative notices of members deceased 
within the year, of whom, in America, were John 
W. Barrow and Porter Cornelius Bliss, and 
abroad, Lepsius and Regnier. The number of 
members deceased during the past year is ten; 
and their loss is seriously felt. Among the other 
papers were one on a recently-discovered Greek 
Byzantine ecclesiastical inscription, from Tar- 
tis in Syria, one on the stamps on Rhodian 
amphors® from Cyprus, now in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art,both by Dr. Isaac H.Hall,who 
also exhibited the Syriac MSS. fragments sent by 
Dr. W. H. Ward, from the Tar, in Mesopotamia, 
photographs of Greek, Latin, and Arabic MSS, 





of Ptolemy's star-catalogue, brought from 
libraries in Venice and Florence’ by 
Professor C. H. F. Peters, and a Syriac 
MS. fragment sent by Prof. A. L. Long, 
of Constantinople. Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cam- 
bridge, reported on recent progress in Assyri- 
ology; Prof. J. P. Avery read an able paper 
on some Indian languages, exhibiting speci - 
mens of the Guru and Khassi; the Rev. T. O. 
Paine presented amusing speculations on Noah’s 
Ark, Solomon’s temple, Ezekiel’s visions, and 
Egyptological matters. Some oral discussions 
of moment, but whose publication would now 
be premature, were held respecting present and 
prospective exploration in the East, and com- 
mittees were appointed, with power, to confer 
with other bodies on the subject of united 
work by the American, English, French and 
German nations, The night session was occu- 
pied almost wholly by the Sanskrit scholars, of 
whom Professor Whitney, the presiding 
officer at this meeting of the Society, held his 
usual foremost place, and Professor Lanman and 
others represented various branches, Professor 
Lanman exhibited and commented upon a re- 
cently-acquired Sanskrit manuscript. In the 
afternoon, however, Mr. Warren, of Boston, had 
presented a paper on the superstitious and re- 
ligious ideas of the ancients on sneezing, deriv- 
ing most of his material from the Sanskri'. 
This paper evoked a discussion and brought out 
information not to be sneezed at. The Society 
felt itself quite hampered by the shortness of 
the time allotted for the meeting, and regretted 
that it had not provided for a two days’ session. 
There was no opportunity for the very desirable 
and pleasant social reunion which has added so 
much to the zest of former meetings ; and many 
a member regretted his lack of opportunity to 
compare private notes with other scholars, 
Among the ‘ side-shows” was a private session 
of three members upon the Rev. Mr. George's 
Siamese grammar, which is about ready to be 
printed, and promises to be a work of especial 
utility and merit. 


Dr. TauMaGe recently preached an earnest 
and thoroughly practical sermon on _ the 
general subject of amusements. While dis 
claiming any sympathy with that strait-jacket 
system in ethics that condemns and ex:ludes 
all amusements as necessary evils, he submitted 
a series of test questions, by which one may 
judge in a particular case whether a given 
amusement is good or bad for him. What is its 
reaction or indirect effect after the amusement 
is enjoyed? Does it involve an expenditure of 
money in excess of one’s mvans, estimated in the 
light of a reasonable prudence? In relation to 
one’s physical health, is the amusement one of 
recuperation and reinvigoration, or of prostra- 
tion and exhaustion? What companionships 
in life does it naturally lead one to seek and 
prefer? How does it operate upon one’s taste 
for the scenes and enjoyments of domestic 
life? And, finally, what relation has it to that 
course of life on earth upon which one’s future 
and eternal destiny is dependent? The preacher 
did not undertake to decide in detail upon the 
good or bad character of particular amusements, 
in the light of these test-questions; but rather 
submitted the general principles which every 
one should apply for himself, and by which 
regulate his own conduct. It is always well to 
keep in mind that the practical business o° life, 
whether in respect to this world or the next, 
rises to a much higher plane than that of mere 
amusement, and calls for the fullest exercise of 
the nobler and better faculties of our nature, 
He who, by amusement, whether in itself good 
or bad, sacrifices this idea, inverts the order of 
Nature, and may, and in many cases will, commit 
a fatal mistake. Our greater danger is on the 
side of the mistake, and, hence we need to be 
here specially watchful of our conduct. 





Tue bill of Senator Titus, now pending in the 
senate of this state, has, in its essential sub- 
stance, been passed four times by the senate at 
former sessions, but in each instance has failed 
of adoption by the lower house. The bill pro- 
poses that ‘“‘hereafter no person shall be ar- 
rested, imprisoned, or restrained of his liberty 
upon an execution or other process issued upon 
a final judgment in a civil action,” with the 
qualification that the act, should the bill be- 
come a Jaw, “shall not limit the power of a 
court or judge to imprison for disobedience of 
an order, process other than an execution, or 
judgment of a judge or court where such power 
now exists." The well-known object of this bill 
is to abolish altogether so much of the existing 
law as allows in certain cases of alleged fraud, 
imprisonment for debt, with no limitation upon 
the time during which the imprisonment may be 
continued. Under the law as it now exists, debtors 
have in thie state been imprisoned for years; 
and they may be for a lifetime. This we re- 
gard as a barbarism, which ought long since to 
have been swept from the statute book of the 
state. We heartily agree with the Albany Law 
Journal, that ‘‘ penal remedies for civil wrongs 
are unwise,” and that “frauds and false pre- 
tenses may be punished criminally, but criminal 
remedies should never be used to compel the 





mere collection of debts.” Imprisonment for 
debt was once a common practice in this coun- 
try; but the civilization of modern times has 
outgrown this idea among the American people. 
It treats a debt as virtually a species of crime, 
and applies to it a penal remedy, We sincerely 
hope that the bill of Senator Titus will be passed 
by both houses of the present legislature, and 
become the law of this state. 7 





Governor WaRkEN, of Wyoming Territory, in 
a letter addressed toa member of the legisla- 
ture of Massachueetts, gives the following testi- 
mony in regard to the practical working of wo- 
man’s suffrage in that territory : 


“1 have been a citizen of that territory ever 
since its organization, and was a resident there 
before its organization, while it was yet a part of 
Dakota, And from my experience and observation 
I am compelled to say, in justice to the women of 
Wyoming, that woman suffrage has not ‘lowered 
the grade of public officials’ in that territory. On 
the contrary, our women consider much more care- 
fully than our men the character of the candidates, 
and both political parties have found themselves 
obliged to nominate their best men in order 
to obtain the support of the women. As 
a business man, as a city, county, and territorial 
officer, and now as Governor of Wyoming Terri- 
tory, I have seen much of the workings of woman 
suffrage, but I have yet to hear of the first case of 
domestic discord growing out of it. Our women 
nearly all vote, and since, in Wyoming, as else- 
where, the majority of women are good and not 
bad, the result is good and not evi]. While I had 
no hand in passing the act which gave to women 
this privilege, I must acknowledge its success now 
after fifteen years’ trial, and [ will add that no at- 
tempt to repeal the law has been made for ten 
years, and none, I believe, is contemplated ; for the 
practical workings of woman suffrage commend it 
more and more to favor among men and women as 
they understand it better and know more of its 
fruits. It has been productive of much good in our 
territory. If the women of Massachusetts are as 
intelligent and public-spirited as those of Wyoming 
(and [ have no reason to doubt they are), their polit- 
ical influence will be for good government and pub- 
licorder. Certainly thisis the case in Wyoming.” 
This, in the facts recited, is certainly a very 
strong statement in favor of woman's suffrage. 
The results of the experiment in Wyoming Ter- 
ritory have not been harmful to either sex, but 
rather beneficial to society; and the people 
there, according to Governor Warren, have no 
idea of changing their law on this subject. 





Wan the colored population of the Southern 
States was for the most part composed of slaves, 
only three-fifths of them were counted for the 
the purpose of representation in the Lower 
House of Congress, and also in determining the 
number of Presidential electors to which these 
states should be entitled. After the abolition 
of slavery, it was provided, in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, that the Negroes should be counted 
as 80 Many persons, just asif they were white 
people. The consequence was an increase in 
number of Southern representatives in Con- 
gress, and also in the number of Presidential 
electors to which the Southern States should be 
entitled. As the figures now stand, forty-two 
electors out of the one hundred and fifty-three 
to which the sixteen Southern States are en- 
titled, have their basis in the colored population 
of these states. This fact involves no injustice 
and is no ground of complaint, provided that 
the eleven hundred thousand colored voters in 
these states possess and exercise their political 
rights with the same freedom, and under the 
same protection, as white voters. If, however, 
these colored voters are practically dis- 
possessed of their political rights, then, 
to the full extent to which this is 
a fact, the state of things at the South is not 
only an enormous injustice to the voters thus 
robbed of their rights, but is also a grievous 
wrong to voters in other parts of the Union. It 
gives to the Southern whites a much larger con- 
trol in the affairs of the nation than properly 
belongs to them. This wrong appears when 
Members of Congress are chosen, and when 
a President and Vice-President are elected. 
The recent election, especially in certain of the 
Southern States, has disclosed this wrong. The 
returns show that a very large colored vote has 
been practically obliterated. There is no other 
way of accounting for such returns as those from 
South Carolina, Mississippi and Louisiana. The 
wrong, thus done, is a great political outrage, 
and the people of the Northern States ought 
sternly to demand that it shall be corrected. 





Tue Albany Law Journal, referring to the 
defeat of Judge Cooley as a candidate for re- 
election to the Supreme Court of Michigan, says: 


** Those who, like oursélves, believe in the sys- 
tem of the popular election of judges, find occasion 
for regret now and then for the capriciousness of 
the electors. The recent defeat of Judge Cooleyin 
Michigan furnishes such an occasion, and not only 
forregret, but for astonishment. Judge Cooley is 
certainly one of the most learned and celebrated 
lawyers of this country. His legal writings have 
made him an authority and oracle inthe departmen 
of constitutional law ; his works on Taxation and 
Torts are of standard excellence; his numerous 
opinions are not surpassed in Jearning and good 
judgment by those of any of his contemporaries, 


We have been led to entertain the highest opinion of 
his integrity and impartiality. His name would 
unquestionably be included among the dozen lead- 
ing jurisis of this country by those best qualified to 
Ramet'.em. And yet this eminent man has been 
fairly ‘ snowed under’ in a recent popular election. 
The :esult will take the whole country by sur- 
prise.” 

We say amen to every word of the Journal on 
this subject. The simple truth is that Judge 
Cooley hardly has a superior in this country as 
a jurist, and he certainly has but very few 
equals. He would grace the Bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. His per- 
sonal and public character is above all reproach. 
That the people of Michigan should have rejected 
him and put a comparatively unknown man in 
his place is astonishing. They have committed 
an enormous blunder, and, as the consequence, 
will lose from the beuch of their Supreme Court 
far the ablest man on it. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG sings of the ancient tad- 
pole. The creature is known to scientists as the 
‘‘ascidian”; but, with the critic of The 
Athenegum, we venture to assert that there are 
not many poets who could say what an ascidian 
is, and much less find in the beast or reptile sub- 
ject for poetic flight. We therefore admire the 
ease with which Mr. Lang skips back through a 
thousand centuries of millenniums to find a 
creature worthy of comparison with man; and 
still more do we admire what we may call the 
minus infinity hindsight that produced from 
this comparison such ‘‘a morality” as the 
following : 


MAN AND THE ASCIDIAN. 
A MORALITY, 


“¢The Ancestor remote of man,’ 
Says Darwin, ‘is th’ Ascidian,’ 
A scanty sort of water-beast 
That ninety million years at least 
Before Gorillas came to be, 
Went swimming up and down the sea, 


“Their ancestors the pious praise, 
And like to imitate their ways; 
How, then, does our first parent live? 
What Jesson has his life to give ? 


Th’ Ascidian tadpole, young and gay, 
Doth life with one bright eye survey, 
His consciousness has easy play. 

He’s ensitive to grief and pain, 

Has vail, and spine, and bears a brain, 
And everything that fits the state 

Of creatures we call vertebrate. 

But ase comes on; with sudden shock 
He sticks his head against a rock ! 

His tail drops off, his eye drops in, 
His braiu’s absorbed into his skin; 

He does not move, nor feel, nor know 
The tidal water’s ebb and flow, 

But stil] abides, unstirred, alone, 

A sucker sticking to a stone. 


* And we, his children, truly we 
In youth are, like the Tadpole, free. 
And where we would we blithely go, 
Have brains and hearts, and fee) and know, 
Then Age comes on! To Habit we 
Affix ourselves and are not free; 
Th’ Ascidian’s rooted to a rock, 
And we are bond-slaves of the clock ; 
Our rocks are Medicine—Letters— Law; 
From these our heads we cannot draw: 
Our loves drop off, our hearts drop in, 
And daily thicker grows our skin. 


“ Ah, scarce we live, we scarcely know 
The wide world’s moving ebb and flow ; 
The clanging currents ring and shock, 
But we are rooted to the rock. 

And thus at ending of his span, 
Blind, deaf, and indolent, does Man 
Revert to the Ascidian,” 





Lorp CoLEeRipGE speaks of “the gratifying 
annual decrease in the prison population of 
England for the last twelve or fourteen years.” 
Comparing 1883 with 1870 the committals by 
justices were fewer by 2,219, and the convictions 
by juries by 1,606. The Duke of Westminster 
remarks in a letter to the Times, that in the fif- 
teen years from 1869 to 1884, while the popula- 
tion of England and Wales increased by four 
millions and a half, the number of criminals in 
prison diminished by 1,718. As to the causes of 
this improvement, Lord Coleridge mentions 
popular education ; for, since 1870, the school 
accommodations have been more than doubled. 
The Churches, also, have increased their activity. 
The temperance movement, and the better con- 
dition of the working will tfora 
part of the moral improvement. The lessening 
of the number ‘of civil offenders means an in- 
crease in the number of happy homes, anda 
better condition of all classes of the people. 








....From the reports of a recent session of 
the House of Commons, we clip the following : 

“Mr. Whitley asked the Postmaster-General 
whether a country postmaster was justified in tak- 
ing an active part in politics by publishing letters 
and making speeches in favor of particular candi- 
dates, and by permitting letter-carriers to distribute 
political leaflets which had not been sent through 
the post; and, if not, whether he would order a dis- 
continuance of the practice. 

“Mr. Shaw-Lefevre.—A postmaster is certainly 
not justified in acting in the manner described by 





the Hon, member, and, if he will let me knew where 
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such practices have taken place, immediate steps 
shall be taken to prevent their recurrence, In my 
opinion, itis highly undesirable that a postmaster 
should act as a political partisan.” 

At the present rate of growth of the Civil-Service- 
Reform sentiment, it will not be very long before 
it will be considered in this country also as im- 
proper for an official in the postal or customs 
service to be a political worker, as it would be 
for an army officer to be the marshal of a parti- 
san torchlight procession. 


--With almost a single exception, Mayor 
Grace's appointments of city officers, last week, 
were received with surprise. It had been well 
understood that Mr. Ivins would be appointed 
City Chamberlain, and every one was prepared 
to bestow the approval that this appointment 
has called forth. Mr. Ivins is a well-known 
lawyer of the city, having been one of the origi- 
nal members of the State Bar Association and 
for a time the law partner of Gen. Roger A. 
Pryor. He has practiced his profession very 
little of late, devoting himself, instead, to the 
study of city finances, and writing a great deal 
on economical and financial subjects. One of 
his most recent articles on city finances was 
published in Harper's Magazine. Mr. Ivins’s 
ability and special studies make him eminently 
qualified to fill the position of City Chamber- 
lain. The other appointments are generally 
commended, and the list, as a whole, is a proof 
of the excellence of the new city governmental 
system. 


..We take great pleasure in printing the 
following letter from one of our original sub- 
scribers, the Rev. Austin Putnam, of New 
Haven, Conn. : 


Iam one of the original subscribers. I began to 
take the paper a few weeks after the first number 
was published, and have taken it ever since. I am 
the pastor of a church in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of this city, and am now in the forty-seventh 
year of my pastorate. It is believed that there is 
but one other Congregational] minister in the United 
States who has served one church so long, one who 
is still in active service; the other one I refer to is 
the Rev. Edmund Dowse, Sherborn, Mass. I am 
76 years old. Enclosed please find $2.00 to pay for 
my paper for one year from the expiration of the 
present subscription, May 14th, 18&5. You are very 
kind to let us have the paper for $2.00. 

Very respectfully yours, 
AUSTIN PUTNAM. 


.-The campaign against Mormonism has 
brought some strange things to light. Thus, 
one Brain, chief usher to the big tabernacle in 
Salt Lake, has recently been called to account. 
It appears that he basely abandoned his first 
wife, leaving her with five children, absolutely 
penniless, and made haste to marry four more. 
His status as a man of family may thus be given 
in tabular form, remembering that when polyg- 
amists are on trial, in court circles all but the 
first wife are called by their maiden names : 


Boys. Girls, Total. 





Original Mrs. Brain............ 2 3 5 
Miss Bailey........ oe 4 1 6 
Bias EMORBiccceccccecssecccosses 2 i 3 
Miss JODUGOD......-.0000seeeeee 5 2 7 
TI TERING. oo cc cccscccscccoce 1 0 1 
RG Ga vc nncnccececcecesizes 14 7 21 


.. Middleton and Riel have at last joined in 
a contest, in the Northwest, that gives indica- 
tions of proving decisive. When darkness put 
an end to the two days’ fight on Saturday, the 
advantages were slightly in favor of General 
Middleton, but the issue of the battle had not 
been fully determined. Up to this engagement 
the Canadian troops had met with constunt dis- 
couragement,so that it had begun to appear to the 
Rebels that their cause was not hopeless of suc- 
cess. But, though the progress of Canadian troops 
has been slow, their ultimate success has never 
ceased to be certain. The difficulties of the 
campaign, however, and the stubbornness of the 
half-breed resistance will at least have the ef- 
fect of making the Dominion Government more 
ready to hear and redress grievances in the 
future. 


.-The papers of last Monday morning con- 
tained a sad storyof want and despair. An old 
couple, over seventy years of age, were utterly 
destiwute ; the husband, rheumatic and disabled, 
could find no work, and together they took Paris 
green, and were found dead. We would not 
judge harshly of those who tnus felt themselves 
defeated in the battle of life; but there is One 
who has told the sorrowing and the destitute to 
lock to him for cheer ; and there are many who, 
in as sad a case as this poor old couple, in prison, 
perhaps, in pain, in sickness, in blindness, and 
in decrepitude, have, through Christ, been 
cheerful and serene. Great as are the troubles 
which may come on men, there are consolation 
and support to be found in Christian faith; so 
that none should despair. 


--It is not a coincidence, we presume, that 
the votes in the Assembly at Albany, on the 
Whisky Code and Catholic bi/l were so nearly 
identical. Of the fifty-six votes cast in favor of 
“whisky, and a code for its unlimited distribu- 
tion,” April 23d, forty-six were Democratic. Of 
the fifty-eight votes cast in favor of the Catholic 
Worship bill, April 29th, fifty-one were Demo- 





cratic. Of the fifty-five votes cast against the 
Whisky Code, fifty-three were Republican. Of 
the fifty-eight votes cast against the Catholic 
Worship bill, fifty-six were Republican. In 
other words, only two Democrats voted against 
unlimited whisky and agaiust the Catholic Sec- 
tarian bill. This is very significant of the atti- 
tude of the two parties on these great questions, 


. It was with great pain and surprise that 
we read the announcement, last week, of the sus- 
pension of James R. Osgood & Co,, of Boston. 
No publishing house in the country can boast 
a more honorable descent or more eminent 
literary aesociatione. The house, as it has come 
down through the Ticknors, the Fieldses, and 
the Osgoods, has helped largely to write the life 
and the history of many of our greatest poets, 
novelists, and essayists, We most certainly 
hope that a speedy and satisfactory arrangement 
with the creditors may be reached, and that the 
firm will resume, 


..It seems that Mackin, the Chicago ballot- 
box stuffer, who was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary, was so tried and con- 
victed simply upon an information, and not 
upon an indictment of agrand jury. This, ac- 
cording to a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, holding any crime 
to be “‘infamous” which is punished by im- 
prisonment “at hard labor,” renders the convic- 
tion illegal. It is a pity that Mackin should 
escape justice; yet better this than a conviction 
contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States. 


....- Russia and England are still face to face, 
with their difficulties between them, and it is 
impossible to say whether the outcome will be 
war or peace. But, if peace should be the issue 
of the present negotiations, it could hardly be a 
permanent peace. There are intimations that 
Mr. Gladstone has in keeping a great surprise 
for friends and foes in Parliament, and the 
orders given to stop shipping military stores to 
Quettah, on the Indian frontier, would seem to 
indicate that the surprise is to be of a pacific na- 
ture. 


..We notice that several of the newspapers 
at the South do not think favorably of Attorney- 
General Garland’s construction of the third sec- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment, with respect 
to the disqualification for office imposed by it 
upon certain classes of persons who engaged in 
the Rebellion. We regard this as creditable 
alike to their discrimination and candor, since 
the opinion of Attorney-General Garland is sim- 
ply inconclusive, special pleading against the 
plain and obvious meaning of the amendment. 


....We cannot avoid the temptation to tell 
the Christian-at-Work that its announcement 
that a book containing three pages of the 
Bryennios Manuscript, reproduced by photog- 
raphy from the original text, and edited by 
J. Rendel Harris, “is now on the point of publi- 
cation,” will not be very fresh to those of its 
readers who see THE INDEPENDENT. We have had 
the book referred to on our table several weeks, 
and published a review of it in our issue for 
April 16th. 


..-The celebrated Jonathan Edwards, when 
a boy, wrote in his journal: ‘ Resolved to live 
with all my might while I do live.” The state 
of mind which dictated this resolution was one 
of the great secrets of his after life. Itisagood 
resolution with which to start in the journey of 
life, especially as we make that journey once, and 
but once, and hence can never correct its mis- 
takes by repeating it. We must go right the 
first time, or not at all. 


..When a contractor undertakes to prop up 
an old building, and does so in a way to cause the 
building to tumble down and destroy human 
life, he is guilty of that ‘‘ culpable negligence” 
which, by the statute of this state, constitutes 
manslaughter in the second degree, This seems 
to have been the fact in respect to the Atlantic 
Avenue slaughter in Brooklyn last week ; and, if 
so, then Miller, the contractor, should be held 
responsible. 


..The Democrats who are claiming for their 
party the credit of Civil Service Reform, would 
do well to remember that two-thirds of the votes 
in the two houses of Congress by which the 
Civil Service law was passed were cast by Re- 
publicans, and that more than five-sixths of the 
votes against it were cast by Democrats, This 
looks as if Republicans had something to do 
with the passage of this Jaw. 


...-Ihe Supreme Court of the United States 
last week heard an application for a re-opening 
and a second hearing of the Virginia coupon 
cases, and refused to grant the application. 
This leaves the whole matter to stand as deter- 
mined by the decision already made, and puts 
the repudiators of Virginia in an exceedingly 
uncomfortable position. The Supreme tribunal 
of the land is against them. 


..The death of General McDowell, at San 
Francisco, recalls attention to an officer of the 
army of the United States, whose life was irre- 
proachable, whose loyalty to the Government no 
one ever doubted, who evidently had good mili- 


tary ability, but upon whom, less by his own 
tault than by the force of circumstances, the 
fortunes of war did not smile during the late 
Rebellion. 


....We are very glad to print this week, in 
advance of the publication of the Revised Old 
Testament, the article by Professor De Witt, one 
of the revisers. It is just such an article as 
everybody ought to read before examining the 
Revised Book itself. Professor De Witt, as will 
be seen by dur announcement, will be among our 
contributors next week. 


....The Treasury count shows only two cents 
missing from a five dollar package of pennies in 
the cash room, This does not look as if the 
affairs of the treasury had been in the hands of 
‘‘rascals,” who for that reason need to be 
turned out that honest men might take their 
place. 


+-+eThe Mormon Oburch organ, The Deseret 
News, admits despairingly that the ‘* flow of the 
tide has set in against the Saints, The execu- 
tive, legislative, judicial and religious influ- 
ences are against them,” and are backed by 
popular clamor, What will the Saints do? 


“ Be ready to give money; better to do that than 
to go out with powder and ehot to lay waste and 
destroy. The Lord has indicated that that is the 
best way at present,” e 
It would be a very bad thing for the Mormons 
if they were to take the war path. 


....Does the Religious Herald (of Hartford) 
infer from the fact that an editor of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT wrote an article for an encyclopmdia 
on “Annihilationists,” that either the editor or 
Tue INDEPENDENT believes in that doctrine? 


..+»Maxwell, the supposed murderer of Prel- 
ler at St. Louis, having been arrested at Auck- 
land, standsa good chance of being brought 
back to that city by extradition for trial, and, 
if found guilty, for punishment. 


.-The Field Civil Code received its death- 
blow last week in the Assembly of this state, at 
least for this session of the legislature. It was 
rejected by a vote of sixty-seven in the negative 
to fifty-two in the affirmative. 


....What did he mean? President Taylor 
told his Mormon followers in the course of a 
long speech, the other day, that they must stand 
firm against all opposition, and used these 
words : 


.-Frederick Douglas says that he is equally 
prepared to retain or relinquish his office. We 
congratulate him upon being in a happier state 
of mind than is common among officeholders. 














THE INDEPENDENT THIS WEEK. 


WE ask every person receiving Tux In- 
DEPENDENT this week to note carefully the 
contents of its forty pages, from the be- 
ginning to the very end, advertising in- 
cluded. 

We ask you to notice specially, in the 
twenty different departments of this paper, 
the immense amount of important infor- 
mation given on topics embracing a wider 
range than is seen in any other weekly, 
monthly, or other journal in this country or 
in Europe. 

We point every business-man to what 
may be seen in this issue and every week 
in the paper—viz., our full market reports, 
our articles on finance, trade, commerce, 
insurance, agriculture, stock market, etc., 
which are of the deepest interest now, to 
every intelligent reader. 

We do not believe that any other re- 
ligious weekly in the world, or any monthly, 
or quarterly, has ever shown, in a 
single year, such a large number of able- 
writers and contributors as has been seen 
in Tue INDEPENDENT during the past twelve 
months. After saying this much, we ask 
you to look on page 39 of this paper, and 
notice carefully the names of the writers 
who, week by week, help to make Tue 
INDEPENDENT what it is said to be: ‘‘ The 
ablest and best religious weekly in the 
country.” 

We invite our readers to look, also, at the 
high class of advertising which appears in 
these pages, embracing the names of the 
best-known business firms and the largest 
and most popular corporations in the coun- 
try. 

The first and second pages of the cover, 
devoted entirely to the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, will and 
should have the attention of every reader 
interested, either directly or indirectly, in 
life insurance. This corporation is known 
to be the largest institution of its class in 
the world, 


And, finally, we ask you, and each of 
you, whether, in view of the facts oteteet 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

ALTHOUGS thisis one of the oldest and stanchest 
life institutions, with a record unsurpassed for liberal), 
upright and honorable dealing, it does not depend for 
popularity and preference on the past, but on the 
superior advantages it offers at the present time. It 
has the credit of being the first to redeem life insur- 
ance and ite contracts from the imputation of being 
more favorable to the company than to the policy- 
holder. It has practically recognized the principle 
that life insurance was designed not for the profit of 
corporations but for the benefit of the people. Planted 
on this basie, it has divested its policy of all ambigu- 
ities, technicalities and hindrances to a clear and 
perfect comprehension of its terme and ofall that 
can in any way conflict with the interests of the 
assured or lend to misapprehension or disappoint- 
ment, so that the holder of its policy ventures on no 


quicksand and is liable to no unpleasant surprises, but- 


stands on even, solid, immutable ground, which can- 
not fail to realize his hopes and fully justify his con- 
fidence and trust. 

In the first place, his policy becomes, after three 
annual payments, absolutely incontestable, without 
reservation for any cause or reason whatever. Its 
promises are as inevitably met and as little liable to 
litigation or dispute as those of a national bank-note, 
Such assurance is the crowning excellence of « life 
policy. 

In the second place,a policy in the United Btates 
Life involves no hope deferred. As soon as the fact 
of the death of the insured is established, his heirs, 
without being subjected to an hour's postponement, 
or the payment of any discount, receive the amount 
of the policy in full. Thus are the relief and benefit 
designed for the widow and orphan doubled by their 
immediate bestowal, and the anxiety, embarrassment 
and suffering which delay would entail are altogether 
avoided. 

Lastly, itis only just to state that the features we 
have mentioned are characteristic of the entire sys- 
tem and practice of the United States Life. Even 
those whose misfortunes oblige them to discontinue 
their premium payments, 'find « true friend in the 
Company, and are accorded all the benefits to which 
they can, by previous payments, be possibly entitled. 
In the same broad and accommodating spirit the 
Company offers applicants every safe and advan- 
tageous form of life insurance, including tontine and 
semi-tontine policies, on the most equitable, attrac- 
tive and profitable plan. 

The wisdom, skill and care with which the United 
States Life has been managed is made manifest by 
the fact that, although it has been engaged in an ex. 
tensive business for so many years, it has only come 
into the possession of real estate by foreclosure to 
the amount of $95,000, and not one dollar 
of interest on its martgages and other ae- 
curities and investments was due and un- 
paid on the Sist of December, 1884, Its policyhold- 
ers have, therefore, the most reliable and satisfactory 
guaranty that their wives and children have the pro- 
tection of a model life insurance company, with 
thirty-five years’ record withouta flaw or blemish, 
whose plans and practice are just and liberal, and 
whose assets are unequaled for solid exeellence and 
constant productiveness. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


THE AMERIC AN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA. 
TION, 
66 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Missions in the United States, evangelistic and edu- 
cational at the South; and in the West among Indians 
and Chinese. Churches and scheols open alike to all, 
irrespective of race, color, or previous condition 
pay ape! will may come, Rev. M. E, Strieby, BD, . 


; Rev. Jqmes Powell, D. D., Ass't Sec 
Hibbard, au Esq., Treasurer; Rev. é. L Wocdwarth, 

t. -» Boston; Rev. Jos, E. Roy, D.D., Dist. 
Bec., ) . t-~y 


AMERICAN HOMR, | MISSIONARY SO- 


BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 
WALTER BaRRows, Davip B, Cox, Hon, Sec, 
OsErH B. CLARK, a ALEX. H. CuLapp, Treas, 
ec’s. 


Organized in New York in May, 1826, it has just com- 
pleted its fifty-ninth year, Its objec "t 18 to assist con- 
fremattons that are unable to support the Gospel min- 

, and “to send the Gospel aud the means of 
Christian education to the destitute within the 
United States.” This it dves b om oe churches, 

-schools, and all the institutions that go with 


church wor A Woman's {s Department of the Society 

seeks to arouse and concentrate the practical interest 

of Christian women in the work, and especially in the 

educational part of it. he Home Missionary, a 

monthly magazine of forty pages, price sixty cents a 

ear, keeps the friends of Home Missions steadily in- 

thou! of the Sr ne and needs of the work 
‘0 ou 

n the toch 


oS maiogionaniee reported 6,22 

6 add the churches, 4 ' 48 of 
them on omy eee of faith; 1655 churches were or- 
ganized, ape 50 came to self-support, For an effective 
year's wor ,000 are needed. 

The annua meeting will be held in the Methodist 
Church, Saratoga Springs, June 2d—4th. Reduced 
fares conceded to persons attending the meeting, 
an uced verms at the botels and boarding-houses 
articulars as to these reduct ons will 


ry ae wa 1 be Se of the most intsresting occasions 
of the y 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


will buy a full nickel hand-made harness. 
$13. AQ, best in the U.8. for ne inoney. Send to 
KING & Co., Owego, N. Y., for catalogue. 
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VIOLANE DU CAP, 
THE WONDERFUL TRANSFORMATION GEM. 


Coors, VioLeT By Day AND Rusy Rep By 
GAs-LIGHT. 
Extensively worn by ladies in evening dress and 


ballcostume, Lace pins and rings the favorite styles 
cf mounting for this gem. Ask your jeweler to show 
itto you. 





BRADLEY & HUBBARD 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Gas and Oil Fixtures, 


LAMPS, CLOCKS, BRONZES AND 
ORNAMENTS. 

SALESROOMS: 21 and 23 Barclay St., N. Y. 

FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 


THE SUN 
Type Writer. 





A PERFECT TYPE-WRITING MACHINE 


$12.00. 
FOR OFFICE OR HOME USE, 
Any one can learn to write with it in a few minutes 
and do perfect pers, Itis small, weighs but 46 te. . 


Packed n box for si hipping. tt i, 18 not a toy, 
perfect ‘working and durable machine. 


Send for Circular. 
Cc. LOCKE, Agent, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
40 Courtiandt Street, New York, New York, 


Garland Oil Stove 











Has power and ca acity for cooking and_ heating 
almost unlimited. will o the work of an fomily, 

PATENT B NERS. Perfectly safe. Easily 
managed, In use KN over the world 

Send for circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 
56 Union st., Boston; 2230 Water Mt.. N. Y. 








or) pa 
Solid White Crockery Wash-tubs manufactured un- 
der Morahan's patent, Theonly ones ever made in the 
world, Do not buy imitafions until you see the genu- 
ine. Morahan's Patent stamped on every tub. Wash- 
board and soap-cup molded in every set. 
Will outlast any house. Call and see them, 
or send for price-list. 


STEWART CERAMIC 
312 Pearl St. New York. 


= 
ae S S SS 


co., 





MAGNETIC FOOT BATTERY 
i 





This cut represents our tne by Insoles, which we 
claim will warm feet and limbs me by ont establishing a good 
natural circulation of the b! oul remove all 
aches, pains and cramps. They the nerves, 
bring sweet sleep, dispel chills, lang our and tired feel- 
ings. They insulate the feet and body from the cold, 
damp ground, and thus p ES the abstraction of the 
positive force from the 

They cure chilbleins and remove all unnatural con- 
ditions from the feet and ankles. They are a great 
eaperwecer and dizest promoter of the general health, 
and can be worn at al] seasons of the year, being made 
the thin, taking = byt iieile room in boot or shoe. 

be worn at ni in the hose with Che same 


mental and Pp te fant and to restore ans 
= the equilibrium of these forces in the bo 
eons mission of these /nsoles and of 4 our full 1 line ot 


™Gend for our now book. entitled, A Puan Roap To 
Free to ery - who will write us for a 
copy. This — pon nts the way to attain and pre- 
serve sound heaith in accordance with Nature's divine 


SPROIAL OFFER FOR THREE MONTHS! 
er to convin ple of the Virtue of our 
Shields, w we will, sell these Dairs, any’ ai > ise $1.00, 
price oot y 





Revie i A a alby two ud nee size = 
aera ae 





SEVENTEEN YEARS 


At corner of Canal Street and Broadway, New York, 
but there nolonger. My large and increasing trade 
atthe “ Baldwin Building,” Brooklyn, requires un- 
divided attention, 

A RARE COMPLIMENT PAID TO BALD- 
WIN, THE CLOTHIER. 

Aclothing dealer,corner Cana] Street and Broadway, 
New York, has adopted all my mottoes, and announces 
that the same principles that governed me when I was 
there will control him. Excellent judgment for a 
beginner in the retail clothing business, and a rare 
compliment to BALDWIN the Clothier. Thanks are 
hereby tendered by 


O. S. BALDWIN, 
BALDWIN, THE CLOTHIER, 


BALDWIN BUILDING, BROOKLYN, 
MY ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 








RYD RAUioG RAM 
Send for Circular and Price us Address 
A.GAWT it 


“pel. 
Awarded Medal and Di —y at ae the Co 
tennial Exhibition, Phila Philadel iphia, 


DUNLAP’ 


SUMMER STYLES 


FAWN CAssiMERES 
DERBY HATS 


WIIL BE INTRODUCED 


SATURDAY, MAY Sth. 








181 178 and 180 
BROADWAY, | anp FIFTH AYE., 
Near Cortlandt st. Bet. 224 & 234 Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
914 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


AND 


PALMER HOUSE, Chicago. 





Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorless liquid, powerful, efficient 
and ome Diluted with from four to twelve 
times its bulk of water and sprinkled about it 
immediately destroys all bad odors, purifies every 
impure spot and chemically neutralizes all in- 
fectious and disease-producing matter. 

INVALUABLE in the sick room, Sold by 
Druggists everywhere. Quart bottles 50 cents. 


HAY CONVEYORS, 
FOR CURVED TRa 
<s 


Ensilage and Grain Buckets, Post, Floor and other 
Pulley.—Feeding Cars running in front of cattle up- 
on elevated double-rail track. 

Cars running upon same style track for removi roving 
manure from Stables, Carriers for handling bail 
hay or cotton and general meschendise, will elevate or 
lower at ony point along track. 
market that will do it.) - Also a 
rier tor Gtores, cigrehouses tc. Send for catalogue. 

J. CROSS, ‘Fultonville, N.Y. 


COMPLETE FIRE AND WATER PROOF. 
FING Roose. 








ROOF For Steep and Flat 
Tarred Paper for Linin fon h — Panes 
hing Hen Houses 
Lice. Send for Samples and Cash Price List a 


Empire Roofing Co., 


257 North 12th St., Philadeiphia, Pa, 


JEWETTS 





BEWARE! 
or 
IMPURE WATER 
Jewett's Patent Filte 


ith fill of pre 
p water 


coplieation, 
John ©. be jena & Sone, 


FILTERS. 








A.B. & W. T. WESTERVELT, 


102 Chambers St., cor. Church St., New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ORNAMENTAL IRON, COPPER AND ZINC WORK. 





Tron Roof Crestings, 
PVintials, Baunerets, 
Crosses, etc., Wrought 
and Cast Iron Rail- 
ings, Cemetary Rail- 
ing Wire, Office and 
Bank Railing. 
Wrought and CastIron 
andWire Door and 
Window Guards, All 
kinds of plain and 
ornamental Galvan- 
ized Iron Work. 

Fountains, Garden 
Vases, Statuary, Deer, 
Dogs,ete. Lawn and 
Park Settees and 
Chairs for Public 
and Private Grounds, 
Plain and Fancy Iron - 
and Brass Bedsteads. 
for Private use and 
Public Institutions, 





Copper, Copper 
Covered and Iron 
Lightning Rods. 

Bronze, Brass and 
Stable Fittings 
of the most approved 
designs. 


Tron 


Hay Racks, Mang - 


ers, Stall Guards, 
Stall Posts, Gutter, 
Traps, Tie Rings, 


Water Troughs, etc., 
etc. Copper Weather 
Vades, 500 New De- 
signe. 

Send for our Illus- 
= trated 
name the goods desired 


Catalogues ; 


and mention this pa- 
Ss per. 





THERE IS NOTHING 


EQUAL TO THEM! 


Our Photographic Camera and Apparatus, either for Professional or Amateur Photographers, are unri- 


valed in design, finish and durability. 








ities of Bors Introduction are 


r N 
Camera: ScoviiPs Revolvi 
Vs ic ists’ Gamera ° Seovills 
lets. Scovill’s 


This Developer does not stain the fingers, Procure scowl *s Pure ny, Coepicals and other Photo requisites if 


Seovlls gbetective © 


Pe letone Secanill le Acid 


you wish to make fine pictures. Spanish Catalogues furni 


mera. Mcovill’s Reversible Back C m- 
hectrie 125 or the mass oom, Scovill’s 
onate Roda Developer. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1802. 


SALESROOMS : 
Factories : 


428 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
ea x Conn. New Haven, Conn. New York City. 


W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 


Ne Plus Ultra Amateur Outfits trom #10 upwards. 
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owes pers and #4 free trial kage; it will 
wy you sure. L. 8. Merrill | & Co. » Chicago 


FURNITURE, DECORATIONS, ETC, 
Common Sense Chairs, Settees, 


or woman 
mal = 
than 
— should 
ry our easy 
money- meney-teekiag p. Rd if 
you are not determin- 
edi to remain poor, write fer our pa- 





























Brot — ey 
d Rockers, Strong, durable and comfortable. No 
Ana. trashy stuff, but good, honest home comforts. 
Special discount to clergymen. Send am for cata- 
logue Ff. A. SINCLAIR, 
‘Wottville, Onondaga, Co. New York. 
“ The Common Sense chairs and settees 





id 
2%: ns Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a 
y of his hand-book, which contains 
> Miustrations of the various articles he 
manufactures, with a schedule of 
prices. "—Setentific American, 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 








FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 


537 & 589 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 
John King & Sons’ Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet long by 8-46 inch wide. 





REED & BARTON 


Established 1824, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silver-Plated Table Ware 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Would call special attention to their patent 
China-Lined 


ICE-PITCHERS. 


The linings of our Pitchers are held in position 





by the cover, which is secured by thumbscrews, 
and is easily removed and replaced, thus facilitat- 
ing the cleansing of both pitcher and lining. The 
lining is of the finest stone china, and has no 


equal for preserving Ice, and keeping water pure. 
Salesrooms, 


37 Union Square. 





NEW YORK. 





























MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


High-Class Wall Papers, 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF THEIR BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 
Cor. of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 


The public are cordially invited to inspect the decorations of this building, 


which are novel and rare, 


The line of goods which will be exhibited and sold embraces a number of 
special patterns controlled exclusively by us, and includes the largest collection of 
fine imported goods ever shown in this country, made by the best manufacturers in 
England, France and Germany, and a large variety of new productions from our 
own manufactory, which we guarantee to be absolutely free from any poisonous 


matter, 
Protected by Patents. 











} 





| Awarded Gold Medal 
| at London Health Exhi- 
bition, 1883. 





The Adaptability of 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 


the new material for decoration, will be shown in many 
designs and uses, as well as its superiority as a plastic 
material in high relief. 

Notwithstanding the adverse criticism of those firms 
whose interests are not identical with Lincrusta- Walton, 
this Exhibition will convince the public that no other 
material is in any way its equal for durability, beauty, 
and as a sanitary wall covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers i 


in the United States. 


Factory and Retail Salesrooms, 7th Avenue, corner 29th Street. 


Branch Showrooms, 5th Ave., corner 30th Street. 





CARPETINGS 


RST GOODS. 
W.&J, SLOANE 


ARE OFFERING THEIR ENTIRE STOOK AT MOST 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


UETT f 1. ard upwar¢ 
BODY} hose ELS Sot C808 ee es 
foes BY from 

HINA MATTING ‘fon 5.00 nar "rol 
upw 
NOTTINGHAM LACE OURTAINS trom 8i.25 


SWISS LACK CURTAIN t 
ANTIQUE and FRENCH LACE GU if 























M DEAS LACE OURT NS 7m upwar¢ 

Pape ESTRY fy COVERINGS from i. upwar 
m ° 

CRE STAY COVERINGS rom upware 





Window Shades made and put up on short 
notice, or materials furnished. | 





ORDERS SENT BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION, 





Broadway and 19th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


CARPETS. 


Great Special Sale. 


THE Ao BALANCE OF A MANUFACTURER'S 
STOCK TO BE CLOSED OUT QUICKLY. 


THE LOWEST PRICES EVER KNOWN IN THE HIBS- 
TORY OF THE CARE CARPET TRADE. 








DY BRUSSEL! §, BEST. I FIVE FRAMES, THIS 

SEASON'S PaTT AT ABOUT THE F 
PRICE NORDIN RY TAPESTRY. 

TAPESTRY OR BSELS. BEST QUALITY, 
ALL-W WOOL INGRAINS, CHOI TYLES. 
AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION, 


MATTINGS. 
LARGE SHIPMENTS JUST RECEIVED 


WHITE, BED CHECK AND FANOY, FROM #5 
PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 

5,000 ROLLS FINE FANCY MATTINGS ay Al 

THE NEW meee) /* hae #8 PER ROLL O 


UPHOLSTERY. 


AND 


FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


ECES TAPESTRI B Ag ING ALL TH 
wnw {*] BE ie OLOSE 


DESIGNS, T OUT AT ABOU 
-HALF TH dQULARP 
N. B.—PARTIES PUOH THEIR’ COVER 


INGS OF US CA N HAVE ere FURNITURE 
REUPHOL iho st AND COVERED AT MOD- 


LACE CURTAINS, 


6,000 PAIRS NO’ TINOBAMA FROM 81 PER PAI 
800 PAIRS on Mais EE URCOMA CURTAINS 
WINDOW SHADES | (A eractat?y), 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


SIXTH- AvERUE AND 18TH-ST. 


Great Slaughter | 
3,000 ROLLS 
New China Mattings, 


BOUGHT AT THE BeoEyT LARGE AUCTION 


AT A venom 


Will be offered wi 











50 an: leew sale 


H. P. WILLIAMS a COMPANY, 


246 and 2560 CANAL STKEET, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTER STREET. 


GENERAL GRANT. 


A Fine Steel Engraving 


BY 


A. H. RITCHIE. 


16x19 inches. 








Sent postpaid, to any address, 
upon receipt of $1.00. 
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P. 0. Box 2787, New York 


Weekly Blarket Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
[Yor the Week ending Friday, May 8th, 1886.) 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Ordinary to Choice............+» 56 @11 
pate Fair to Good..........see00> 8%@ 8 
access chen sneeuetaaseeooednenn 
Pins desaseknccess 2080tneaneeas 1644@173¢ 
OENCNGO.. Trin cecilia c dec de ON 8 
TAGUAGFER, 00 0cb5s cc cccdec soc bee Obs 8 @12 
TEA. 
3 a PP Re ee TOT Se ee be on 
0 ) Prerrrrrrerrerrr rT eet ey) 
Japan... on Sadeecakhs aeucceeaneeet = os 
IIIs ccccnee cece. cosnsenesedss 
CTR Ferre Pe 22 @60 





peaee SEs eee 18 @21 
MEME cco ceveeccecgdetdes dome 
EE Hn 14 60sh0s5ssavincnbaoseeda 18 @%6 
New Orleans........... eabevecensheped 30 @52 
FISH. 

George’s Cod (new), per qtl. @—— @ 450 - 
Grand Ba, « Cod Gib bled ds og deees ——@ 3% 
ackerel, No, 1 Mass.......... 22 00 @ 24 00 
Mackerel’ No. 2 Mass........+ 11 50 @ 18 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........., 350@ 400 
re ee — 8@—i 





FLOUR, MEAL, Bro. 


Fioun 
fear Extras and Patents. $300 @% 
ER ae 00 
Bu EEE chads o'oee 8 45 
Ohio, Ind., .»Ll., Super- 
OW tbeeassesens 
TM, 3 ln vbkseds cocace 


. 4 50 
—— Sprin; ag weet, ext’a 3 60 


eas ode ceees 4 25 
“Patents”. 5 00 


Ciaine Spring 


415 
ood ast Cs aan 4 50 


QB OD OOH HFHHIHDD H OODDSH 68 
Gane S2eCVerot es B&B CHOC Owe 
Sse Sssseesse & SBSSR SSE 


Missouri and Ill., choice.... 4 68 
‘6 fancy.... 5 10 
arg Extra Brands.... 4 75 
heat, “Patenta”. 6 35 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 70 
BoUTHERN FLOUR: 
Wc coossccosccesoceceess 83 70 
WOME cc cccrcescososecsses 4 75 
Fancy.....¢ Coco cocvcoes 4 60 
Byz Frovr: 
ee TTI Ts 2 70 310 
DURSTEMS. occcccccces cocess 4 20 4 50 
Corn 3 
We ncns cncecéeeveseses 2 90 3 25 
Brand: Disccqntcsccses 3 46 8 50 
a) een 340 @— — 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT: 
Weed, Bay Rescccicssecdeed 81C4 @— 1 06 
WF ictdestsnnsseenne 1 04 
WR Ts Bnntssesecccecs 1 U244¢@—1 089 
Bined, Wes Biosscccceveuxd — 57}44@— 58 
hiinccestes dams thaw — 62 @— 68 
White, MOF. ccccccccccccees — 6644@— 66% 
Oats 
White, No. 1. — W @— 51 
ETT OPT EEL — 45 @w— 48 
State Mixed.......scecees — 404¢@— 44 
BRyz: 
er Soceccceseds — — -@-— 
Western... reccce cove coccem™ — —@-— 
8: 
MOGIIAB. c cvcvccccccccgece 165 @110 
Pcaccccsceesgnsoses 18 @190 
Wu sRicceedss teitedvace a 160 @1 65 
Green, prime, @bush....... 150 @1 55 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
Ordinary Mess..........- 1300 @— — 
Family Mees, Gity sesecce -— b; L$ 
‘amily Mess, City....... — - 13 
Mess, Western.... 12 @—— 
Bacon : 
Dy ©, Tithe CRB so vic ocdccccepes — @ 6% 
D By whore ry Oe Pe aCe —@7 
9 WBvcvd cosncveseetes 5@ 6 
Cur TB: as 
Smoked Hams......:.. . _ 10@ — ill 
Wealee -— 64@ 4a 
(We Gener 100 Ibs.) 
Dita! GPINGs... -vececcseees ?— 80 @s — 
Shorts, 60 Ibs ba WaedeaWhes —8 @ —— 
iddling, 80 to 100 Ibs — 8 @ — % 
8 p BOB. ccveccecoceeces 10 @ 10 
BIO BOOS ccccccccesccoecce — 8 @ — 90 
Screenings...........s006+ —-300 @ — 8 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... — — @ #8200 
Sathenasel “— per ton.. 2600 @ 26 75 
Y AND STRAW 
7 &. 1, prime, per dsl 9 110 @8115 
Hey’ Wy 0. 2, good, * 100 @ 105 
ev, To. 5, meee |, “ epee - — 9% @ 1s 
y, Shipping i fee @ — 
Hay, Clover ” “ -—7% @— 80 
Hay,ciovermixed “ “ .,.... —85 @— 9 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ “ —9 @ — 9 
Straw, No.2#ye “ “ .... —70 @— 75 
Ww « wu. —55 @ — 60 





ane any PRINTERS MATERLALS. 
Prowse. fer Blocks focke for newave Print - 





ea a COMPANY. 
110 Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York 
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Monet) 
onstable KS Es 


RUCS. 


Enormous Reduction in Prices. 


We have reduced 100 Rugs, 
desirable for City and Country 
Furnishing, to less than Auction 
Prices and 20 per cent. below 
cost. 

They will be found on our third 
floor, and it is intended to close 
them out at once. 

Inspection veapestulty solicited. 


Proadover ¥ KH tb bt. 


Constable R C. 


SUMMER FABRICS. 


We are offering a large variety of 
striped, Checked and Fancy Styles in 
Summer Silks, Louisines, Genuine India 
Pongees, and plain colored Corahs, Es- 
curial Crépes, Plain and Embroidered 
Nun’s Veilings, Albatross Cloths, and 
other thin Materials suitable for Even- 
ing and Seaside seneumtenad etc, 








Proadway K ith ét. 


NEW YORK. 


4s 
——< 








Financial. 


SENATOR SHERMAN ON SILVER. 


Senator SxeRMan is reported as having 
recently used the following language in re- 
gard to silver coinage: 

“TI hope to see people abandon the idea which 
prevailed a few years ago of having silver 
money of less value than gold. We went through 
the struggle some years ago to make our paper 
money equal to gold, and the next struggle 
ought to be to do the same thing with the silver 
money. Let us have all kinds of money of equal 
value, whether greenbacks, bank bills, silver or 
gold. If we do this, our silver will circulate in 
all parts of the world, the same as our gold, We 
can use both silver and gold as the basis of our 
certificates, which will then be regarded as 
money in every commercial nation in the world. 
I am in favor of both silver and gold, and of 
using both, to be coined upon a basis of market 
value ; and in this way money will be increased, 
instead of being diminished, and will become 
the standard meney of the world. We have been 
trying for mx years to agree with foreign na- 
tions upon a ratio of silver and gold, When 
we make a ratio based upon a market value 
that all nations will adopt, it will make active 
all the silver which has been or can be mined in 
this country. We are now buying from the min- 
ers silver bullion at market and coining it ata 
fictitious value, thus defrauding miners of a part 
of their labor and cheating our people by issu- 
ing a dollar which they will not hoard, but will 
get rid of as rapidly as possible. I am so 
strongly impressed with the importance of this 
policy that I am willing to join even with a 
Democratic President in trying to bring it about, 
though I think the Republicans ought to take 
the lead in the matter, as they have in all bene- 
ficial public policies for the last thirty years.” 

We fully agree with what the Senator 
says as to the inexpediency and indeed 
wrong of coining a legal-tender silver dol- 
lar whose bullion value is less than that of 
the geld dollar, and making them equally 
standards of value in the computation and 
expression of other values. Such a system 
of coinage is a cheat and a falsehood upon 
its face. The two kinds of dollars are not 
of equal value; and when the law says 
that they are so, and that they shall be so 
regarded in'the discharge of contracts’ to 





pay money, it simply tells what everybody 
knows to be a lie. 

Senator Sherman says: ‘‘ We have been 
trying for six years to agree with foreign 
nations upon a ratio of silver and gold. 
When we can make a ratio based upon a 
market value that all nations will adopt, it 
will make active all the silver which has 
been or can be mined in this country.” 
The Senator is quite right in saying that 
‘we have been trying for six years” to get 
other nations to join us in fixing acommon 
ratio for the coinage and use of silver and 
gold; but he forgot to add that the effort 
hitherto has been absolutely unsuccessful, 
and that there is now no prospect that a 
different result will be reached in the fu- 
ture. ‘‘ Foreign nations” seem quite will- 
ing that the United States should coin sil- 
ver dollars, at the rate of not less than $2,- 
000,000 per month, just as long as Congress 
chooses to have it so; yet they show no 
disposition to embark in the same sort of 
work, either on their own account, or in 
concert with each other, or with the United 
States. They have not moved an inch 
toward a common ration between gold and 
silver since the enactment of the silver law 
in 1878; and it is the opinion of the most 
intelligent bimetallists of Europe that the 
effect of this law is to retard such a move. 
ment, rather than facilitate and promote it, 
and for this reason they have been urging 
the repeal of the law. It is in their view 
an obstacle and a hinderance to the success 
of their theory. Certain it is that the 
United States cannot alone establish bi- 
metallism. We are a ‘‘ great people ”; yet 
this is too big a job for any one nation, 
however great it may be. 

The happy day ‘‘when we can make a 
ratio based upon a market value that all 
nations will adopt” is so far in the future, 
and withal so unlikely ever to dawn upon 
the world, that we really do not think that 
there is much use in talking about it, or 
taking it into the account for the purposes 
of our own present action. The fact is 
that we are steadily drifting toward a fi- 
nancial crisis that must certainly come, 
unless the coinage of silver doilars be sus- 
pended; and the practical question which 
concerns us’ now, and, also in the im- 
mediate future, is the avoidance of this 
crisis. Let this be done now by the repeal 
of the silver law; and then the people may 
at their leisure discuss the relative merits 
of bimetallism and monometallism, and 
get up as many international conferences 
on the subject as they please. The thing 
to be done now is to avert an impending 
danger to the finances and business pros- 
perity of this country. 


NATIONAL BANK REPORTS. 


Our paper goes weekly into the hands of 
thousands of bank and other corporate officials, 
capitalists and business men in all parts of the 
country. 

We invite their special attention to the bank 
reports published in our columne this week. 
They will be surprised to see the immense line 
of deposits now held by these institutions, The 
leading items of their reports are given in the 
following summary. 

IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 








PI ekeccncécicecttcecctchtes $31,943,385 
CRITE GUOEE soc ccoscccveccececcccces 500, 

PA sk Cccinsvdeccveccecdcaesecpned 1,832,008 
Undivided profits..........sesseeees 1,012,288 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 

MI vi cccescecicacedadseesseese $9,486,306 
Capital stock re +» 1,000,000 
DMEBING 6 oc cccoccscccccovee veees 000 
Undivided profits......... ..e00 sees 92,502 


TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, 





RELI ITT era $3,386,824 
MEUM se cccccccecvccees sececee 000,000 
PE nttccksipenseccicexetecsenne 000 
Undivided profits............esseee8 40,393 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
ReESOUZOES 2.00. ccccccccccccccccces #10, 119,466 
Capital stock........-.cceseseeees ° 500,000 
Barplus....ccccccccssccsccscccvcces x 
Undivided profits.........+see.ee- 94,778 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
ReSOUFCSS...2 veccccces eeambenntesaa $23,605,336 
} a ae BOOK noc ccccccccccccccccces 000, 
—— LEE AN § AES 000 
Undivided profite........e.sseceeees 418,728 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
ROSOUEGE a.« 6506s Scccccccccovesescees $9,919,674 
SINE NOE. ccccceccoscccccsconce 900,000 
DL , diceubtateentobectecsneches 00,000 
Une er ee 152,055 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
ew ckcnskeneheaniwiaen $30,650,835 
bm PEM oceksvevdsicesibivns ° 200.000 
~~ dd ebGbeRAe Reevennoereseene ° 640,000 
ivided profite..........sssesees 614,955 








GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK, 


east esecte® @ 841 

Capital stock......-s00e-sseee- obo ee Som 000 
lus,.., ou 55,000 
Undivided profits................. é 19,927 


DOROMNNNE 000 ochicsSchevdcsicected $2,720,434 
000 


Sa areal stock 300, 
Surplus ....... 250,000 
Un ivided profits 39, 019 





LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ ’ WATIOWAL BANK. 


ES AEE er Pee eerie $4,349,708 
SE Gcun cacvccotccnwéeneen 600,000 
SS eee ee ee , 

Undivided profits. 40g eR i eedeed 62,700 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, 

IE, cccxcsinceevces nebwneawees $3,981,986 
COSI Gig 66 06980 <obsiessipads 500,000 
BEE pscecctedecstdios bab edesedeo 106,000 
Undivided profits............ssse0e 28,687 


rs cnntinathedeamiasbececin $23,817,061 
DEE so tccicccsccoscenszes a 000, 
a aera piibienéunes - 1,250,000 
ET Wiican kancosvcacuaas 107,758 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources........ «. pene gucpene vo « GS 226 
Comtel GIG, os co cescctccceckccce 300,000 
Surplus.,......... S dcdencteebeehees + 3,000,000 
Undivided profite................0.. 1,200,746 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
inne os ne trsetercecsctesses $12,743,640 
EE EEE OS: 900,000 
RE acackinetcadniu au dleneaedneeb-s:a 317,000 
Undivided profits...........sesses- ° 102,019 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
PD dndtntcceoneenscninndetoxe $4,518,263 
CI GUNEE cevccccstecescccsecesss ,y 
i diinedinnewenkensikewen 115,610 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue possession of money does not always 
indicate prosperity. Jf it did, then our 
moneyed institutions could not complain 
of their condition at the present time, as 
the supply of capital in their hands is now 
larger than ever before, with the demand 
for loans evidently undergoing a shrinkage 
rather than expansion, indicating but 
too plainly the contraction of the 
needs of business men, that is far 
from being satisfactory, considering the 
improvement that has been so anxiously 
expected for some time past. Confidence 
has not become sufficiently established as 
yet to induce capital to venture in any new 
enterprises, and unremunerative idleness is 
preferred to the uncertainty which seem, 
to surround all availableinvestments. Con- 
servatism has been so long in force in the 
various branches of trade that there 
seems to be a tendency to view with suspi- 





. cion all favorable indications of improve- 


ment,so that it is scarcely a matter of sur- 
prise that capital should be so timid when 
confidence develops so slowly. Loanable 
funds continue in abundant supply, the de- 
mand comparatively light from speculative 
as well as from mercantile borrowers, and 
rates are unchanged. The recent decline 
in stocks has caused considerable shifting 
of loans, but call loans have been obtaina- 
ble on stock collateral at 1@14 per cent., 
chiefly at the inside rate. Commercial 
paper continues in good request, but light 
supply, at from 84 to 5} per cent. 

Srook Marxet.—During the past week, 
the listlessness which seemed to have such 
firm hold upon the dealings of the stock 
market was entirely driven away, and 
much of the old time activity was experi- 
enced, with a decided improvement in the 
amount of business done, the daily trans- 
actions being more than double that of last 
week. In the early part of the week, the 
news received from Europe, being of so 
peaceful a character, had a very depressing 
effect, and those who believed that war be- 
tween England and Russia would bring 
higher prices, saw the opportunity to prove 
the correctness of their theories rapidly 
disappearing. The moment that the Euro. 
pean news ceased to have a controlling in- 
fluence upon the market, the condition of 
affairs nearer home began to attract more 
attention, especially the reckless war of 
rates that is being waged between the 
railroads in the West. The result was 
seen in an_ active selling move- 
ment that developed, in which the Gran- 
gers, Lake Shore and New York ,Central 
suffered most severely. Some of the lead- 
ing bear operators took advantage of the 
feeling that prevailed in the street, and 
were more active sellers of stocks than for 
a long time past; but there has also been 
considerable realizing, as is nearly always 
the case under similar circumstances. The 
decline in these stocks was not checked 


until later on, and then the reaction was | 


cided break, It was not until the latter 
part of the week that an emphatic upward 
turn was given to the market, and this 
was attended by reports that the railroad 
war wag about to be settled. In fact, it 
may be said that the railroad situation has 
monopolized the interest of the street dur- 
ing the week. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds has been quiet and steady 
with but slight fluctuations, and with no 
noticeable feature as to either supply or 
demand. The following were the closing 
quotations: 


Bid Asked. Bid. Asked, 

(ss, 191, veg....1113¢ 11134 Garvener 68, °96.128 ~ 

4298, 1891, couy.. 112% ted Currency 68, '96.130 _ 

48, 1907, reg...... 122 «12244 |Currency 66, "97.1804 — 

4s, 197,emall,.. 122 122\4|Currency 66. '%.13456 — 

% 1907, coup... 122 122% \|Currency 6s, 90.1355 — 
ree per cents.1u2% — 





Bank Sratement.—The weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing-house 
last week was favorable to the banks . 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $2,484,400, an increase 
in specie of $1,552,800, a decrease in legal- 
tenders of $502,500, an increase in de- 
posits of $3,559,300, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of $17,300. The surplus reserve 


was increased by $160,075, and is now 
$55.800,725, the highest figure it has ever 
reached in the history of the banks. 

Bank Strooxs.—The followiag shows the 
closing quotations of bank shares: 


~" Aoked, Bil. Asked. 
Amentes..o.-. oe 
* ABs 
Bate 'e Drove. 150 
245 
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snOW MOTHERS GC 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORE, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS, 


% TO INVESTORS 
will 

Be Oo NE Tee Yoana or 
eal Estate 





gees on first-class 
Hennesin Oo. Co., Minn., worth 
amountof nejoan. anid guaranteed 


Bre: 
Eee 


thes nes io r ct. Batt ion guaran 
14 years in business in thiscity, First-class 
ces. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 


KER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis, Minn 


8. F JAYNE & €0,, 


Managers of Estates, 
REALESTATE 


Brokers and Appraisers 


Dealers in New York City, Brooklyn and suburban 
property. Also in Farms, and Western and Southern 
Lands, Money to Loan on Bond aud Mortgage, 

No charges for registering property. 

Members of “The Heal Estate Exchange arfd 
Auction Room, Limited." 


273 West 23d Street, near 8th Avenue, 


AND 


§9 0 65 Liberty St, Room 22 A. 


Gold Mortgage Bonds, 


We have on hand a choice selection of seven per 
cent. Real Estate Bond and Mortgage Loans, Princi- 
pal and Interest payable in GOLD. 

Over seven million Dollars negotiated WITHOUT 
THE LOSS OF A DOLLAR. 

Call and examine, or write for particulars, 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Eastern Office, 27 Custom House St., 
Providence, Rhode Island, 


Texas 10 PerCent Mortgages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amount of theloan. Interest, Semi-annual. Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange, 15 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 

















only fractional, followed by another de- 


National Bank, Weee, Texas P. 0, Box 139, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 

















A. S. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





CITY OF ST. PAUL 5s, 


DATED APRIL 1st, 1885. 
THIRTY YEARS. 


COUPON BONDS IN DENOMINATION OF 81,000. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 
YORE, 
$400,000 ARE FOR WATER WORKS. 
$200,000 ARE FOR SEWERS. 


Extract from City Controller's Report: 
**Property valuation for year 1884: 
** Assessed real estate........ $47,000,000 00 
‘Personal property.......... 14,000,000 00 


$61,000,000 00 


“Total debt, March 31st, 1885..83,027,140 71 
* Population estimated........ 120,000”? 

We offer the above bonds for sale, and recommend 
them as asafe and conservative investment. 


BLAKE BROTHERS & G0, 


18 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








WE OFFER FOR SALE 
STATE OF OHIO BONDS, 
STATE OF INDIANA BONDS, 
STATE OF MAINE BONDS, 
STATE OF MARYLAND BONDS, 
STATE OF TEXAS BONDS, 
STATE OF FLORIDA BONDS, 
CITY OF NEW YORK BONDS, 
CITY OF JERSEY CITY BONDS, 

AND OTHER DESIRABLE INVEST- 
MENTS. 


MOLLER & CO., 


21 WALL ST. 
sota and Dakota, worth 


7ONET from 8 to 6 times the 


6 yeare in business and _ no foreclos- 
aren. gy begins as soon as draft is received. 
Sati sfaction qusrenteed. Send for circular, ref- 
erences and sample f 
D.D. WEBSTER, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
COLORADO has a charming, salabei- 
ous climate, and the farm- 


ing facilities and crops are unsurpassed, We have a 
a e number of choice farms for sale. Money loaned 





ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on im- 
proved Farms in Minne- 





investments made for non-residents, ormsa 
tion, Circulars, etc., gladly and freely given ° 
Address, CARMICHAEL & MALCOM, Denver, Ce 





BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


13 and 15 Broad St., opp. N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Three per cent, interes t allowed on deposit ac- 


tocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions, and Petroleum 
bout and sold on commission for cash or on mar- 
gin. Private wire to Chicago. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established ... ... akccwoaind cccnc te 
REAL ESTATE bx coissioh? 
PROPERTY RENTED :: 


cared 
for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES *: and, assessments looked after and 
LOANS +4 cm Mortgage for a term of 
years carefully neg otinted. 

Cent. Couservative Investments 
iy Firat ftettgsse Fa: arm Loans in Min- 
nesote an paso. or 7 per eons. with prin- 

terest a 7 at op- 
ooaene as Government 
Bonde gro five years. Paidu poum 
without asing a loss. Bonds and warrants for 
sale. Send for Cire 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


References: 4 chald U. 8. A., Weuh- 
ington, DG. Josich B. Olerk, Manchester, "NH; 
lier, tore Vi.; i oan 


Bleck oust, D. D- cy an ign North ,es 
Grand Forks; Kev. H. G. Mendenhall Grand Forks. 
THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


faa LEE, KANSAS. 


fae Ee epee! fata Be 


HES hue prams 








fie of = 








SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


a= ie pows i ost. Bev g tt or 
cy pei! an faye fers at SS or. a. 
S 
them Seria for" veil cae 
al , fo owing 
y are obligati of a company of | cap ~~ 
which is solvend prosperous, a, 
Sie gt Raread ier eevteerey Se eam foe 
seal for wilich ij a oe at les least tworand ah tif Wines the 
qnnually. 0s | — ° Chemical Naticwal Dan Bank, Rew fork, 


upon bonds, 
pve. to ' ears, and are no 2 held by pany of the the 
bie fast ngland and. Ne 
table nstitu' -—-. ~% ate: skew england and New fou, 
are preferred to the 
Ey of high Tn terest The he Company has made 
000 cone 


600,000, and is 
and “conservative, It is the 


wr E. FULLER, President. 
H. A. COFFTN. Treasurer. 


Recker OF THE. Tolinas’ AND. Sh vee 












BANK, at New ‘ork, in oe State of New York, at the 
close of business, May 6th, 1846: 
RESOURCES, 
8 and discounts. ..........+sseeeree +e+++ 1,088,665 82 
COREE ccccccccccescgsocegcagoococccccecece 24 89 
a bonds to secure cn.. 800.000 00 
U. 8. bonds on bend... cscccece ove 240,000 Ou 
Other stocks, 76,906 26 
Clearinyehotse loan “certineates “ aes 
ban 5,000 04 
Due _ other national banks. . 94,925 49 
Due from state banks and bankers. 12,086 30 
estate, furniture, and fixtures. 80,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 14,287 90 
Premiums paid,.......,5.0++++-++ 29.141 67 
a and other cash items. 16,667 86 
wes for Clearing-house. 128,687 27 
Bile Of Other Danks. ........+0seeseseeeceeeees 82 00 
vtional 
1,943 14 
467,860 60 
86,423 





Prete 
Certificates aa deposit tor legal tend- 


Relonpiien ‘fund with U.S. Treasu rer ‘G 
per cent. of circulation) 


Gudivia us oP proiite 














ndivid 
Demand ce; 4 fot oad i 
Certified ChOOKS..........+..eeseeves 14,998 95 
Due to other national banks 18,513 67 
DORE on ccncnpococcegsoconcqncccesgccovens 2,720,433 69 
STATE OF iv CHAS County or New York, #.; 
I, WILLIAM i Cc 


MG ty RO ee 
», do oa emp 

true, to the best of m: ny Fnowlede a pati be pee 

Pubeestbed and sworn_to before me th ete ait 14 of 


May, 1886. EN 
Notary Public, New York Vounty. 
Oorrect.—Attest: 
JOuN B. COTT E 
JNO. A. DELANOY, Jn, } pireotors. 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFY, | 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, .n 
= — of New York, at the close of business, May 


é RESOURCES. 













Loong and discounts.........2..¢00eeeeeeees B2,283,445 
U..8. bonds to secure circulation ° 800,000 
Other bonds, stocks and steno hecneee 78,675 
Clearing-house certificates of other 

banks. eves 65,000 
Due from other: national banks... 298,253 


es 
=e 
“M Seee2t8e ese 


Current expenses and taxes paid 11,479 
Ghecks an net cosh ‘howe ccece Art 
changes earing-house 
Bills of other banks......... 8,000 
onal pape 
pennies. 606 
pecie........ 416,017 80 
Lew: vi MOORS, «, cogecencesccgcecogseocs 115,677 v0 


paler ‘find with UM Feeaeaves © 
percent. of circulation) 

















Total......... 
LIABILITIES.” 

Capital stock ya 00 

Sur lus syne. seedpeoeoee 
vided pi seccesccee 168,864 68 
National bank t eins outstanding. eoccvcecee + 264,800 00 
state bank uae SutESeEne. eee ° 5,148 00 
Dividends yop chiboneneeene 54 25 
de cuits subject to — 8,060,312 00 
Demanderti cates of epoait.. 196,470 00 
Oertified checks,.... 876 70 
ue to other B national banks...,.......-----++ 28,386 B4 
Due to state banks and bankers... 182,306 41 
TT ee ooze « 4,518,262 86 


Total 
STATE OF New Yor, County or 
I, D.C. BOUT, Cashier o 
bank, do so! y my swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowiedse nad and beli 
TIBBOUT, Cashier. 


Pabsseieed and sworn to yutepe me 8 8th day of 
May, 1886, W. V. A. Pox 
° 4. —Attent Notary Public. 
ava. * (PHOS. J. DAVIS, 


8B LESHER \ Directors. 
W. H. OAKLEY, | 





PORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
Ere. NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, of 
ihe Cit City of New York," at the close of business, May 


BESOURCES. 
Loans and Ganeapte.. 








" 09 

Bills of other banks 00 

Checks and other cash items.. 16,207 96 

xchanges for Clearing-house. rg (Y ] 

Due trom Setenel banks..... 714 85 
a fom banks and 

78,019 09 


tion fund with Ualtea 
ropes © per cent. 


"Btatee Treas 


22,275 00—8,907,931 53 











re) 
Ne 
a ssn ae 
Deenana certieates 0 of f eposit {oc 206 ee 
paeesvaas 470,574 s- 7,588,286 84 


Total.. Beer *atcornsceress iis woos SUR NS a7 

a a Ege Youn, OU Nry OF. or NE i. ae 

fe solemn , Ly} that above sqegomnent is true, 
best now 

7 my | Ban 3 Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to this , ~ Lj of 
Notary Public, Kings County. 5. contneste® "hed in 
New York, 
Correct.—Attest JA 


iN 





Bi, } Directors 





SECURE INVESTMENT 
9 & 10 per Cent. 


(SL. MORTGAGE BONDS 


It is well pee gtanti growt 2 enuoying e F4 
Fapidly ae substanti 
ae iy develop ing ther n Agrigul ul oe 
this arge 
ges of t of inte’ fligen ent Farmers —l 
Capital is N ied for — im 
Pern and C N PLAGE 


ity Pro 
~ pe ome 10 


Boe se ventana . 


p. & Senda so 





-tender notes....... 


see eee edee 











NAUNBANK, at New York, 


New Bios at the ol 


Ricenre ale yao 


Has Sta toe 1885: 


BESCUnCES. 


d in 


Capital stocks 





















‘otal 
ATE OF NEW 
EDWALD SKILLIN,Cashier of the above-nam 
do solemnly swear that the shove piptement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and 
SDwARpt SKILLIN, Cashier. 

Pubossieed and sworn to before me, this 8th day ‘of 

May, I WILLIAM H Quai CHAPMAN 


Public. 
Correct.— Attest ; 
yo. A, WHEELOOK,) 
AS. W. SMI ? Directors. 
Etiase HIGGINS, | 


foRK. County oF WN $4.2 
bank, 






















| a Eth ware pr molee sa | oe ares 
an: unicip? . 
mi | Sten Mest cod wren Oe DICKINSON, Bankers, o on sa ELABILIT ES. 
a t a 
= Bower, Col . Colorado. is plue fund - eee 
D ‘ai nea 
Thos. P. Simpson, Washington. D. 0 tional bank-notes outstanding. 
PATENTS! No pay ask eat or Patent ton Pe. Divider unpaid... -s.. 
TH Wee i eee tas tinentan ni 


Due to other national 
Due to state ‘ational banka... 








the best of my kn 


‘NB. 8 Notary Pu 
|ANBORN, 

Certif 
Corvect.—Attent: 


JOHN A. TO 


tac ok = 


eel of “deponit” ‘tor’ isi 


Naw Yous , Gounry oF v New Youn. 2 
ly swear raat the rbguaiemen An 


Subscribed and sworn to bios te tan ‘eth = ‘of 







) wacigal © 


++ 600,000 00 


Hai 


'S 
stxzenees 





Co., 


fieate mis in New York Co. 


we. M: HOOKER CUR, | 


ND, )} 
} Directors, 





Weg Y t. 
Sa dey of fe 4 Os he close 


RO. 
Joame and Teheran: (see sESOUNORS, 


ata Prat 
rduled.-. 





ie—viz.: Gold 
“asia i sm 
Gold Oring cortinientes 


an 's per exit, 
tion)... eecceee 





EPORT OF THE CO DITION OF THE 
ONTINENTAL NATIO BANK, of New 
at the close of business on _ 6th day of May, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 





Clear jearinx-house loan certificates of ii 











xchanges for C earing-house 
Bis of Sther ban 
Fractional 


TEED rcccecececeneoeces eocceee 
Hoel tender notes no} 

emption fund’ with 
(6 per cent. of circulation).. 


seeeeeeeee 













+ « 2,845,901 12 
-++ 2,682,188 21 
. 826,064 56 


rivers ~~ 1S onecks Seccceecococococooccs orcccecce 


May, 1886. 


Oorrect.—Attest: 
CHAS, H. MARSHA 
WILLIAM TURNBUL. Directors, 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


BCHB MEsFI MR 2p 





OF TH 
R OITY O 
New Yor 


K, at N “eo 
at the close of business $8 Oat 6th, 1885: 
ORCES. 


Exe nges for Clearing-house...... 
Bills of bir for Cl 
¥F onal 

nies, 


e,. ° 
Legal ten tender notes 
United Staten Selibashes of deposit for 
ders. .. 
otemaptjon, f und A with a 8. ‘treasurer (6 


of circulation 
Due fom United States Treasurer, other 
than 6 per cent. redemption fund......... 


Capital s' 





jLiABiLYTTées. 


De peta? or accepeas 
Cashier's checks eee 
Due her national ban. 















seen 


vate ‘baiikes sid 


Ree Mn EEE SON MUTRN, Rew ork, 


ose 68647 
8, bonds | to jo secure euroulstion ia sw é 


0.00 08 





















swear ea res 
my knowledge and be’ 


Correct,—Attest, 


JonW sREENOD 


JAS. E. GRAN 




















Total........ . 81,665,686 my 
: eeseee 
Gevtial ato! apeck, paid AbrhA iis," 
Undiv Speeder sos0es-se yte Gagieas 
soe, notes recei = from 
pt er a ae i » {225,000 00 
Treas for redemption...... 
viru, for pedampton a ial 
a edhe Cepeats subject ‘to 9 ens 
- Bl, ae 4 
Demand certificates of 
Demend certificate eevcee deponic.... oon 006 31,06, 096 i] 
otal. 665,656 
Srare oF New Yi Be Canby of Sh i Vk - 
Bahk, do aslemnly” given Rost t . 
true, to the best of my kno 
Sworn to and subscribed Ly me fa Ona Sth “da 
a ns Aoti Notary Publie Ree ye are 
Correct.--Attest: y Public, New York Oo. 
GUARLES JENKINS, } 
A. D. PORTER, brane 
E rT 
i 
Row Yon be atthe close of business on the 6th day ot 
bi RESOUROES. 
jeans and discounts (see schedule)........ 42,868 
Be 4 yy case acsenule) 81,7 “ 
we | pp oan cesbetesed gc 00 ccende gnansessonéoceece 100,000 00 
U. 8. vond hand ( eocee ° 62,000 
vier stocks, bonds, pes mors " 
coe 4 608 87 
— geccccace ecces 
Bus eee ara als, es 
Bi 
Banking house am @ 
Other 878,588 77 
gesrens « ex 16,388 95 
plots = icireulation. sabes | 
r 
— wed ot othe or. cash items (see - po ba 
Bacoenees fo Giga iota 1bbsals 
Bills of other ban! é 20,287 
Fractional — currency, nickels, ‘and on 66 
8 viz., Gold coin..." ? gas,aeu Ui 
"| a Piss == ee 
@ula \. y . ; vo 
, Xi, bdo ebbobseoesececes eeee 16,000 00 
aire one.. bdad shbedgocte .csccces 14,900 60~ yf 
Keer tenter Rees iia ae Hrcarases 
(not nese dant ole ‘on circulation) 4,500 00 
Total........ ipaseoce 06 
, bias Liriies. bee ee 
Centtal stock paid Gh. coccccce Cane S 
ius fund... Radtine sosese ds yx 
Undivided pris received from m Com ptroll- - 
Paiiasl deposits eenbed 
check... Fog +++ + «91,487,280 27 
certificates of deposit 1,608 84 
iy a ee a Kae 2-1 @ 
Due to state and private banks ‘and bani: 
CEB. cece ccccesccccce ecddoddebngcdesponbadanecies. |” EEE 
ee behhb dihababesbill Jeiaiad 06 
State or New ¥ Oey anp County or N. Y., 68,2 
1, ER F. fons, Cashier of The Tr ‘s 
National Bank, of ein ak ork, os 


oeatZ, Notary Public, Kings oa 





Burglar-proof Boxes and 





LINCOLN SAFE | DEPOSIT co. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, . 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D 8T., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT, 


at from $10 to $300 per year. 
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RE, sh, Sav TISD 
tie oth di rer 1886 : 





business, on the of 
Loans be d te (see 
o; a8  opueeduedesalnbedehenegape-s-< 


me from state 
bapbere ( (0 schedu ia eon on 
Real es! 
es. — and taxes paid. 
_— and other cash items case. schedule) 
Bre hanges for Clsesing: asuss 
ills of other banks...... 








fee t ah ¢ cire rewiatiow outaiandliag ernie: 
ividends unpaid.............-....++: 

_- subject to check 
ii pe rely of deposit. . 
Certified chec 


ks 
ue to other national banks. 8,028, 
ue to stave aad private banks and bankers 2,632,611 8 


TT 0 oc cngascatocenmeeenensieegemanetl $23,417, 060 6 
ad or New Yora, County or New York, +. 
UMONT CLAKRE, Cashier of the American Ex- 
acnar National Bank, New York, © oomaiy swear 
that the above statewent is true, to best of my 
knowledge and belief. DU WONT CLARKE, 




















Cashier. 
worn to and subscribed before me Py sth day of 
May, iss: J.J. BENNETT, 


Notary Public, Kings Go, 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 
—Attest: 


a GEO. 8, COE 
R. MA AXWELL, | Directors. 
GEORGE BLISA,"| 





ur OF FHA CONDITION OF THE 
R& Ee ELD NA‘ New York, in 
the wtate of New York, at the close of business, May 


; RESOURC ES. 








Loans and discounts. . . $1,007 we 69 
CVOBABALES.. oo occ ce scvccccgessrccccsccsocccces 6 27 
U.8. bonds to secure circulation. . 200,000 00 
Due from other national banks....... 86,432 54 
Real estate, furniture and axtures 2,500 
Jurrent expenses and taxes paid.. 11,683 97 
Premiums paid,............-sseeee 14,500 00 
Uhecks and other cash items.. 7,262 30 
Exchan ee tor Crepring: house.. 69,806 19 
Us of other DANKE... ... 2... 6 cc seeccceeceee 4,000 00 
tional pape c ares ney, nickels, an 
pennies... oe 1,262 07 








Specie 
Legal. tender notes 
U~. 2 CESCNEETES of deposit for Legal- ien- 











deri 26,L00 00 
Redemption fund ‘with U:8. Treasurer (6 
per cent, of circulation) ............s0+«« 9,000 00 
ee. . .ncocccrteseamaesanenendas 066dneeene $1,684,441 03 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock veld paseeesece seemecasonvnes 98200,000 00 
Surplus fund, ...........ccseccccevessereevece 55,000 00 
Undivided profits...... 19,927 90 
National bank notes * oatataning 179,000 WW 
ndividual deposita subject to c eck... 1,152,716 87 
Demand certificates of deposit.... ......... 12,568 Ov 
Dertified Check#s............+e+e00s 22,623 27 
ashier'’s checks outstanding 1,825 00 
ue to other national banks 35.671 83 
Due to state banks and bankers, 6,725 16 
ngsee 91,004.06 03 


Total.. 

STATE OF New ‘Youx, County ov New Yo 

I, GEV. F. VAIL, Cashier of the ore “named 
bank,do solemnly swear that the hove statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledue 89 plie: 

GEO. F. “VAIL. Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before wy we oth day of 

May, 1686. B. ALE, 


Notary Public, 2 Yoon County, 
Oorrect.—Attest: 
‘A.C, CHENEY, 
HikAM HI LCHOOOK, ; Directors. 
H. ROBINSON, i 


KPOUT rk THE CONDITION OF THE 
R TILE NATIONAL BANK 
YORK, in ~ —. of New York, “at 1. ates ve sd 


. M 
an as | RESOURC ES. 
Loans and discoun sate 







Oiber stocks, bonds, and mortage 
Due from other national banks 
Due from state banks and bankers.. A 
Heal Estate, furniture and fixtures.,....... 200.000 00 
re sapeneee and taxes paid.. oe 





L 
Surplus stock paid i... 
lus fund.. eocce 
nadivided profits. . aeee 
} Nesoual Dank-notes outstanding. . 
f ndividual te omits subject to chec 
Dem cates of deposit, 











Cashier's cheoks ‘Outstanding... 
Due to other national banks.. ° 
Due to state banks and bankers............ 


WR csncccnnaners ecqnpeeeccseseoeaseceeas $9,919,678 66 
State oF New York, County oF NEw York, 88,: 

I, B. SCHENCK, Cashier of the above-named 
bauk, do sotemal swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best my Geoniodae ane belief. 

. SCHENCK, ‘Cashier. 
sftaboamibed and sworn to ‘before me, this = a day of 
ay,\ 


Correct,—Atte 





F. A. K. Ba 
Nejeey Public No. 6, New York County, 


 GuORGE H SARGEN 
AS BRO ING, 
% ST. Youn 


Re, ReOR. OF Vibe OND ITION, OFT THE 


Nati 
ciation, at New ¥ York City, in ne State of New ¥ 4 


t the close ot business Ma 1885 
ee RESOURCES 


NT, } 
i Directors. 










ill adi ncuddiedli cedeestendtieeaamadanemeaesen 600.000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 9,000 
Due from other national banks. . 674,086 16 

ue from other banks and bankers 7,187 82 

OCBBBLE.. occ nssscers sogeccseccceces 000 UO 

Exchanges for C ~~ ~ eRe house.. 7,760,928 64 
TL snoceneccesnnce sancsaeean 008 


Fractional paper 4 SR nickels, and 


{ocala det seegcses 
ption — with 


8. T 
per cent. of circulation)................++. 


Total. .vccccccccceges 0 00: --9 sercccescece 23, 66,8: 3 
“LIABILITIES. ass 
Capital stook, paid in 









Certified checks............. ’ 








Due to ot national Lh! 
Due to othe: 
ee ee pao. 98 
STATE OF ay New yous, County oF New 
1, E. z Cashier of the Bank of New: York, 
zs above statement ia t. on, sole of k nai 
jubseribed and sworn to bak ~ MABON, Gas ier : 
‘ore 
ay, 1686. d. teas Dawes. 
Comifeate nk filed 4a in New York Oo. 


Ccrrect.—Attest ; 


SERA ABERRGR { pirctor 

















RpORy, pm THE CONDITION OF THE 
AT. NATIONAL BANE, at New 

York io thes the State of New York, at the close of business 
y 886 : 

RESOUROES 
Loans and discounts............cccescreseses $1,978,382 
UCR Ras 604000000 coscoccncsoegecece 1,964 
o . pecure circulation. ——_ 00 

mortgages. ° 6,939 
Sat from aan nai banks..... ° 180,768 91 
ue from state banks and bankers. .... 17,888 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures........ 4,536 29 
Current expenses and taxes pee... ° 26,960 36 
Premiums paid.. ‘ 29,901 34 
Geeks ana other cash ems. a =| 
anges for Clearing-house ¢ 
Bills of other banks. . 28,000 00 
Fractional — currency, nickels and 
pennies. . . 89 25 
Specie......... ‘ ° 817,188 00 
-tender 104,212 00 
mption —_ with ti. 8: ‘Treasurer * 
per cent. of circulation).. 9,000 00 
















ndividual deposits subject to 699,198 12 
a certificates or moms. . $0,000 
Guarantee account, eeceatee checks. 143,423 35 
Cashier's checks outstanding.. $27 
Due to other national banks.......... 1,542,765 78 
Due to state banks and bankers.. 757,599 02 

ben soncenseec cnccconecneronse guscsoogse 981,985 80 


Total 
STATE - NEw York, COUNTY OF NEw YorRK, 64.: 

E, SHERMAN, Cashier of the shove. named 
bank, oy solemuly swear that the above statement 
is true, tothe best of my knowledge and belief. 

E. G. SHERMAN, ten, 
Subscribed and sworn ° before me this 9th Jay 
of May, 1885. 


43. MCAULIFFE. 
Notary public, i. Y. Co., No, 20, 
Correct, —Attest: 
ove US FIEL 


HASTINGS GRANT, 
Le ¢ - MURRAY 

EPORT OF HE & jONDIFT N OF THE 
R ae ToL ee ox eWyoRE 
at New York, int tate PAN York a the close 
of business on the th day of May. 


Directors. 





URCES, 
Loans and discounts. ........6.cecccecceeeees 814,873,508 37 
QVOPEFALES, 020. .cccccccccsccscccesecsccveccces 6,924 97 
J. 8. bonds to secure circulation (par 


VOIUC). ....cccecccccscocsccccccccss 
U. 8. bonds on hand (par value), 
Other stocks and bonds 
Cc — house loan certificates * ‘other 



























410,000 00 
Due ft trom ‘other national ‘anks:: 991,657 33 
Due from # and — ban 
bankers and corporations... 636,559 80 
Banking-house.... 100,000 00 
Current expenses...... 558 
Checks and otner cash items. 73,036 26 
xchanyes for Clearing-house. 1,200,681 46 
Bilis Sg 000 00 
— tional paper currency, bickels, and 
Ms 2détbogenepeacdotedsadsoonetinsesesant 12,620 17 
Specie--vis: 
GIONS CUE. cc cccvccccccpocgceced 82,402,728 60 
Gold Treasury certificates.. 6, 977 su 00 
Gold Cle — ened c certifi 
cates. . 23,000 00 
"Spence tsotapst 276,017 74 
Silver Treasury certificates. Ai, 450 00 
——-———— 8,719,196 24 
Legal-tender notes......-.--+rcsereeeeseeees 1,007,168 00 
Due from U, 8. Treasurer (other than 6 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 12,00u 00 
Dat. ccccnesevesegascanate 828,718,226 42 
VABILI 
Capital stock paid im......... 
Surplus fund 


Undivided profits 
State bank circulation outstanding.... .. 
i nit Deeks cesses ceenedees 
tngive oun heonnneenns subject to 
eee ccccegececee 819, 543,692 69 


98,637 79 
829,557 ab 
172,270 96 


Due to otber national banks..............+. 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
ers 


Cc ained checks, 

Cashier's checks outstanding. 
20,137,058 89 
2,996,006 J1 


1,069,486 17 
gus -T18, 296 42 
STATE oe, New York, County OF NEw YOR: RK 

WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier of the * “Chemical 
Nationai Bank of New York,” do solemnly swear that 
the aheve | cea is true, to the best of my knowl- 


edge and 
M. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 
worn soand we. Tt before me, tte Lich da day of 


May, } BKoBER 
Notary Public, New York Co. 
Correct.—Attest: 


J,A, ROOSEVELT 
her ate siK Ww. _ Directors, 
WILLIAMS 








I EPORT OF THE pUONPITION OF THE 

ie abe ek ae. TR. NATIONAL 
NK OF NEW YORK, at Now Yok 4 the State of 
New York, at the close of business, on the 6thday of 


May, 1885: 

- RESOURCE 
Loans and discounts. 
ge 










. 818,111,710 23 































8. bonds to secure circulation... 1,100,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. 7 00 
Due from other national banks............ 606,684 78 
Due from state and pares Seams ons 

bankers, .......00.0.-0++ . 40,616 71 
Bap king-house. . 000 UO 
Current expenses and taxes ‘paid 148,904 97 
Olosring. ‘Ouse loan certificates of other 

basees seowecagegsecoooo esses cece coccs 000 
Checks and other cash items...........0+.+ 16,041 u® 
Exchanges for Clearing-house, . 560,405 09 
ls of other banks 237,717 00 
— “wane paper currency, nic 
670 00 
Re 
EEE Cn $262,000 00 
= Treasury =. 
Sec. 24 Rey. 8 ~ 1,000,000 00 
Gold Preasury ce crtitica 
(Bec. 12,Actuf July isthe cy 4,040,000 00 
pn Clearning-house cert 
++ 2,989,008 00 
7,500 00— 8,248,500 00 
ROMGEOE BOCES, 0000 0ccccces coccccccescese 36,516 OO 
U. 8, certificates of deposit Soe legal-tend- 

er notes (Sec. 5193 Key. Stat.).. «+» 1,825,000 00 
Redemption fund with - vo Treasurer @ 

per cent. on circulation 49,500 00 

Webb 0csceshtnctinetadmenteies. nanccatues 831,943,385 07 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in $1,500,000 00 
Surplus func eee 1,632,007 
rotits. ee 1,012,287 91 
he ational bank « me 
tate bank c ~ pues pb 6,708 vO 
Invidends un poccececeooccccooocees 8,667 U0 
Individual irealis subject w 
GROG scree pevoccccocacccoccees 89,328,924 68 
Demand certificates of deposit 7,882 88 
Certified checks, ............s0.. 816,235 66 
Cashier's checks outstanding. B88,8¥0 46—10,076,383 52 
Due to other nation 12,812,425 66 
Due to state and private 
bankers... 4,210,928 28 
ocnnnad tenneeetenebnaneercosnensensens #al, 943, 385 07 





Total 
oun or New Yo 
WAKD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the Importers’ 
and ‘Traders’ National Bank of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and eae 
WARD TOWNSEND, Cosbier. 
poees. | to and wy. before me this éth day of 


RK, COUNTY OF N, Y., 








_ Hotry Mee 
oO of 
Correct,—Attest: _~ 
E. x. PERKINS, Jz. 
-y - TOWNS. ND; } Directors 
24 THURBER, 
DIVIDEND. 





THe AMERICAN EXOHANGE NATIONAL i, Damn, 

128 Broapway, New Yor, April 2sth, isxs. t 
T A MERTING at THE BOARD OF DIRECT. 
AL st, athe Cam t CE yy RK the past 
six months) was declared, d. payable on Ist of May, Bree; 


imo. Transfer books 
May, proximo Soko E, Cashier. 





Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


Nornine has transpired during the week 
that adds any new feature +o the existing 
condition of business in the market for dry 
goods. The weather, which has been cold 
and wet, has not been conducive to a boom 
in the trade, while the transportation of 
goods was very much interfered with, and 
many shipments were thereby delayed. New 
business was moderate, although orders 
were quite frequent; yet the business was 
small. Some large lots of cotton goods 
were sold to exporters at low figures; but 
sales to jobbers were in quantities sufficient 
merely for the replenishing of immediate 
wants. 

The most active part of the commission 
business at present is in men’s wear wool- 
ens, which have been receiving a good de- 
gree of attention. Agents, also, that show 
handsome novelties in prints, lawns, dress 
ginghams, crinkled seersuckers and other 
wash dress fabrics have no reason to com- 
plain, for the demand has absorbed the 
daily supply. Staple ginghams are sold 
ahead, the demand being greater than the 
supply. 

The jobbing trade for the week under re- 
view was of decreased volume. There 
were but few retail buyers from the West 
in market, snd near-by trade was not so 
largely represented as usual, owing to the 
chilly conditon of the atmosphere. Job- 
bers still vie with each other to stimulate 
the business through drive offerings, but 
their frequency has dulled the appetite of 
buyers, who do not take them with their 
former avidity, and it requires more effort, 
as well as lower figures, to distribute refuse 
stock through job sales. 

Cotron Goops.—The market for staple 
cotton goods was very quiet, as selections 
were almost wholly governed by pesitive re- 
quirements. Some large lots of brown sheet- 
ings and drills were purchased by exporters ; 
but outside of these transactions, little was 
done. Bleached goods were moved in 
small parcels in execution of orders, and 
there was a light business in wide sheet- 
ings and corset jeans. Colored cottons 
and cotton flannels remain sluggish, and 
there was a diminished demand for white 
goods at both first and second hands. 

Print CLorus were quiet in demand, but 
prices remain firm and unchanged at 8 
8-16c. less $ per cent. for 64x643, and 2c. 
bid for 56x60s, respectively. 

Prints.—The demand the latter part of 
the week showed some improvement, and 
agents and jobbers distributed a fair quan- 
tity of specialties, and also of off styles, 
the latter at an off price. There seems to be 
no medium price this season for calicoes, 
either the regular quotation is maintained, 
or the cut is down to an extreme never 
know? before. The only calicoes that are 
firm are specialties and novelties in regular 
widths, as well as wide calicoes. Several 
makes of sateens are being closed out 
under fancy tickets at a great drop in the 
price. Mournings, solids, pink and purple 
frocks, turkey reds, are being jobbed in 
the regular way at current quotations. 
Blue and white indigoes job at a cut price, 
but Arnold indigo fancies job freely in all 
markets at regular quotations. 

Wwe Prints, Lawns, etc., were in light 
demand by package buyers, and the job- 
bing trade was adversely affected by the 
rainy weather, though a fair business in 
‘*job lots” was done by a few of the large 
jobbers. 

Grisanams AND Woven Wasi Fasrics 
were only in moderate request by package 
buyers, and the jobbing trade was compara- 
tively light, but as good as could reasona- 
bly be expected under the circumstances. 

Dress Goops have shown very little ani- 
mation in jobbers’ hands, owing to the 
inclement weather, and the demand by 
package buyers was chiefly confined to 
small parcels of specialties in all-wool and 
worsted fabrics. 

Wootrn Goops.—For worsted suitings, 
fancy overcoatings and cassimeres adapted 
to the Fall trade there was again a moderate 
inquiry, chiefly by mail and wire; but the 
rain prevented any appearance of activity 
by keeping buyers indoors and putting a 
stop to shipping operations. Reorders 
from wholesale clothiers for Spring fabrics 


were of the kind usual at this period of the 
year, strictly commensurate with the cur- 
rent consumptive demand. There was 
some inquiry for tricots, plaids and a few 
other specialties in ladies’ dress materials, 
and hosiery received some attention from 
stray buyers; but otherwise miscellaneous 
woolens showed no prominent feature. 





Chas. Gossage. 
& Co. 


DRY GOODS AND CARPETS, 
State and Washington Streets, 


CHICAGO. 


MAIL ORDERS. 


iding at a di 


We deaire to offer to purchasers 
the superior facilities and advantages of our 


“Mail Order Department,” 


Assuring them of faithful and prompt service. 

anization is such that every advantage to be 
derived from a personal visit is secured to the cus- 
po whose wants and preferences are clearly ex- 


Piintended to be of practical service to its patrons, it 
vites correspondence concerning ali wants, however 
small, — and price lists, being of = perme, 





and will send goods subject to approv 
where practicable. We es of 
our large and rich stock, complete assortment, and 


ORDER BY MAIL. 





NEW DEPARTMENT. 
COWKLING & CHIVVES 


23d-st. and 6th-ave., 


(Formerly Known as Booth’s Theater.) 


WILL DISPLAY ON SATURDAY, MAY léra, A 
SUPERB LINE OF 


Millinery Goods, Flowers, 


Feathers, Straw Goods, 
dt., a, 


AND RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT A VISIT OF 
INSPECTION. 


Our Lliustrated Monthly Mailed Gratuitously 
to all Parts of the Country on Application. 


COWKLING & CHIVWT 


23d Street and Sixth Ave. 








FANCY DYEING "ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 7 JohnStreet, New Y: 
BR aa ty ae ADWAY, near seth St. St., “Kew Ties 
279 FuLTon St ROOK: 
oFFices) “% N. EIGHTH STREET, PurLADELPEIA. 
@N. eLae oy BaLTIMose. 
 Liean. andj nis. be Dress Goods and arments; 
styles, cleaned or dyed success 


te es mod ela! 


soho se recon he beng, Carpets, 


Empl the best attainable skill an 
2 spas and having evstemat aD 


mt of business, can confidently 
- _— an ‘usually ge re 








rned by ¢ or b 
sieuu ° NEP HE Fare ion ‘ork 
















H, A 


T OF 








May 14, 1885.] 





THE INDEPENDENT 


(635) 27 








R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE ARE DEVOTING PARTICULAR ATTENTION 
THIS SEASON TO THE MANUFACTURE OF 


TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS, 


MADE BY EXPERIENCED MEN TAILORS. WE 
OFFER A STRICTLY ALL-WOOL TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT AT $18.49; ALSO, IN SAME LINE, A THREE- 
PIECE SUIT, SILE-LINED COAT, AT $29.99, AND 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE BY ANY HOUSE 
AT FROM $49.99 TO $56.49. ALLOF THE ABOVE 
WILL BE PERFECTLY FITTED TO EACH 
CUSTOMER, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 





WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A FEW 
OF OUR 


BLACK SILK 


SUITS, ALL OF THE LATEST AND MOST FASH- 

IONABLE DESIGNS, AND OF THE MOST 

SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, AS FOLLOWS: 819.99, 

$24.99, $28.49 AND $68.99, THE LATTER PARTICU- 
LARLY ELEGANT. 





A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH- 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, ETC., ETC, 





ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 





SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES NOW 
READY. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


&?~Great! improved. Price 
reduced, equaled a 








ity. All sizes, for both sexes. 
stooved shoulders and a con- 
trac ~ a chest avoided b 


PRATT’S PAT. BRACE, 

 - by mail on receipt of 

$1,and measure around the 

YS pate 3) oe ome. ere. 
r Brace 

‘Oo. be male by all deal- 








ADAMS&(CO., 


SIXTH AVE., Cor. 22d ST. 


Special Sale of 500 Pieces 


FRENCH SATEENS, 


AT 28 CENTS PER YARD. 
COST TO LAND, 35 OENTS. 





ALSO 100 PIECES 


Combination, Stripe, and Plain 


Bison Cloth, 


AT 75 CENTS ; 


SELLING EVERYWHERE AT 150 CENTS. 


ADAMS & CO. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT IN OUR ESTABLISHMENT 
I8 NOW STOCKED WITH 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 
ALL OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND THOROUGHLY 
DESIRABLE IN EVERY RESPECT. 
WE NAME THE 
LOWEST PRICES 

AT WHICH IT IS POSSIBLE TO OFFER STRICTLY 
FIRST-CLASS GOODS, 

WE HAVE SEVERAL NEW WEAVES IN GOODS 
FOR WRAPS AND POLONAISES, ALSO SOME OF 
THE NEWEST FABRICS FOR THE COMING SEA- 
SON—VIZ.: CREPE JAPPO, CREPE JAPONIA, SUL- 
TANA, LA GLORIA, FIGARO, ETC, 

ALSO CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 
CASHMERES, HENRIETTAS, BATISTES, AND 
NUNS’ VEILING, OF BEST FRENCH AND ENG- 
LISH MANOFACTURES. 

A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF PLAIN AND CREPE 
TRIMMED 








PARASOLS, 
MADE EXPRESSLY FOR US FROM OUK OWN DZ- 
SIGNS. 





JACKSON'S, 


T1717 BROADWAY, BET. 9th AND Joth STS. 








_ ROTHSCHILD, 





IMPORTER OF 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


NEW YORK. ........ccceceess+-seoeecsccecccevesersssssesenes 
BROOELYN.......---seecsecesceesscecceeee sereeeeeee seeee 


o vecceccccccccgtocces ceeeesseceees 56 AND 68 WEST 4TH ST. 
$0 cee csccccccessccocoscosocoesosos 269 AND 272 FULTON ST, 


.26 RUE D'ENGHIEN, 


IMMENSE SALE OF 


FINE STRAW ‘HATS AND BONNETS 


IN THE BEST AND MOST DESIRABLE SHAPES, ALL COLORS. 


Novelties 


in Trimmed Miaillinery 


FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN, 


AllatPopular Prices. 











For -— or LSomeet Belding’s Superior Pure Thread 














Knitting Silk is the Best! 
Buy Belding’s Silk and Twist, 








UNEQUALED IN QUALITY. 












































2g eee ance Gaare, 


BELDING BROS. & CO., 
New York. Boston, ae ancl, Philadelphia, 
‘ontreal 


ong Rockville, Qo. Syn Zrenciee. 


For Sale by PRICE & LAWRENCE. 





James M’Creery & Co. 


Are now disposing of their entire 
Spring and Summer im portations 
of Black, Colored, and Fancy 
Silks, Foulards, Louisiennes, Vel- 
vets, etc., at prices considerably 
below their cost. 
is invited. 
Mail orders promptly filled, 
Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


RIDLEY 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts.,N.Y. 


STRAW GOODS. 


Two to Five Thousand Trimmed Hats, 


FIFTY THOUSAND UNTRIMMED 
HATS AND BONNETS: 


GIVING AN OPPORTUNITY FOR A CHOICE 
GREATER THAN I8 OFFERED BY ANY TEN 
HOUSES COMBINED IN THE CITY. 


AT PRICES THE LOWEST 


Fine Milans in Colors and Black, Hats, 40c. 
Bonnets, Turbans, Pokes. The same grade and 


An inspection 





of Goods Selling Elsewhere at 48 and 98 64c. 


cents. Each. 


Fine Belgian and Split Straw, Fancy | 44¢ 
Milans, Mackinaw and Manila Mixture, in and’ 
Hats and Bonnets, Regular prices Else- 64¢ 
where 85c, and $1.25. Each. 
Fancy Rough and Ready and Swiss Braid Hate and 
Bonnets, 22c, 
Misses’ Hats and Bonnets, in Leghorn, Milans, Satin 
piping, trimmed all the new c ombinations, at $l. 34, 
Imported and D tic Fancy B 
fine Fancy Straws, Milan brims, all Sane, gilt, 
tinsel, satin piping, fancy edge, all very desirable and 


choice goods, and have been selling at from $).50 to 
$2.75. We offer the choice 


At 49, 69, and 94c. Each. 


Fine lot of rich gilt and lace Crowns, $1.98; worth 
$3.60 





150 doz. Children’s Trimmed Pokes, at 48c., 69c., and 
7bc. each. 
Children’s and Misses’ Sailors, 2c 


PARASOLS, 
SUN UMBRELLAS. 


In complete assortment and at very lowest prices. 

Satin Coaching Parasols, 90c. and $1.19, 

Ten Rib Coaching Parasols, in exceptionally good 
quality and value, all colors, at $1.39. 

Satin Parasols, lined, $1.68. 

Lace-trimmed Satin Parasols, $2.50, 

Fancy Brocade Parasols, $3.25. 

Lace-covered Parasols, $6.60 to $15.00. 

Children's fancy Parasols 2ic., 25c., 87¢., and 60c, 

Sun Umbrellas, with every variety of handles, at 
lowest prices. 


LADIES’ SUITS, 


Ladies’ all-wool tailor-made treet Cloth Suite, 
blacks and colors, at $12.00; worth $18 
Silk “and Satin Hhadame Suits, $15.75; "Deuiiy worth 
zune Silk Suits, in Wecks and colors, well-trimmed, 
e, 


Cashmere Suits, well made and 
trimmed, 86.00, 87.50. 


JERSEYS. 


A COMPLETE LINE IN THE NEWEST SHADES 
AND FASHIONINGS, 
Ladies’ model Jerseys, in blacks and colors, 68c., 8c. 
Black Coat-back, also braided, light and dark’ col- 
ored, in fine worsted, at $1.00 
Fine worsted Jerseys, in even and dark shades 
and colors; also severa! styles peated blacks.only, at 
Fine Cashmere Jerseys, blacks, jn Coat-back; also 
Fyp-ols “plait and and Bow, extra See Se “,. 2, a 
erseys, $2.63 an 
3, ah a are Sanaa web an At 


LADIES’ WRAPS 


WHICH ARE REMARKABLY CHEAP. 


grenadine Wra 8, 
trim » co matey at $14, 
nin mere Wraps. tri 
m...4, $3.00; worth $6.50 


Fashion Magazine, 
Summer Number Now Ready. 


Sample copies, Ibe. Subscription, 0c. per annum, 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 811, 8114 to 821 Grand Street; 
56 to 70 Allen; 59 to 65 Orchard St., 


lined ontened satin, 
: worth $20 
mmed ye and passe- 





NEW YORK. 


UNQUESTIONABLY 


BEST VALUES, 


Hannigan ani Douilea, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WALLER & McSORLEY 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 


THE BARGAINS WE OFFERED LASF 
WEEK ATTRACTED CROWDS OF CUS- 
TOMERS. WE HAVE GAINED THE 
REPUTATION OF GIVING THE BEST 
VALUES IN NEW YORK, AND A VISIT 
TO OUR ESTABLISHMENT TO-MOR- 
ROW AND FOLLOWING DAYS WILL 
CONVINCE EVERY OWE WE DESERVE 
THE DISTINCTION. 








SILK DEPARTMENT. 
Black F say Yon ay avain GILK, oe 
Bleck Geos Gros Grain Tein S{LK’ dec * Sc, 


A beautiful line o Ie. 80 te haat pri) att 


Xin clogaut assortmentof SATIN STR jm al 
C 
new ovening shades, at 29c.; agreat ane 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


Bik ne RENTING aA er oe 
“woo: ac 
qteipoh all -wool Black be Min” VE ae? 
“So inch all-wool Black BS, tee. Go.: qorth 0 
st ay , 29¢., B60, 
ae 


Black fat oe, Bet body, 
ll-wool saiack French GASH 


Lu inte al gh ; | 
+, 600, +9 +» Bl, BI. A 
“ ad quality mentee cer ot coment 3 Bi 
acturers’ Re 

enaten CRAPE, femnante _< Pall width sot 
yard, 13 yards, sal freien gy at halt ~ 


The largest and best selected stock: 
of Dress Goods in the city, 


Figured Nuns’ VEILING, & inches wide, 
" Colored CASHMERES, 24 inches wide, inves to 


Cashmere TWI LLS, all Wool filling in every 
only ten valng +4 ite, 6 oglor,, 
ne silk- La MOHAT lSc.; would ge-cheap at 
wr gtible width CASHMERES, in all new colors, 133¢0, + 

Yard wide E ajoh oh CASE MER ok 

we re ngl E, in Gustrabte shadne, 
inch wide Eeetee CASHMERE, extra nality, 
in eoasongbte — inci + po ositively worth Me. 
agou OTS, in beautiful shades, 
Ahh wos French OTTOMANS. in the latest fashion- 


abociots, 50c, ; ai over at 75c. 
56-in I 


ch. ail-w itt LA — TH, 
pine, _ yb CLOTH, in every color, 


The balance of our Ladies’, 
Misses’, and Children’s Suits, 
Wraps, Newmarkets, and Raglans 
we will close out at 50c. on the 
dollar, 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


245 GRAND STREET, 
FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY.. 
NOW OPEN, 


OUR BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT, 
AT 721 BROAD ST., NEWARK, QW, 3:. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave. and 20th Street, New York City, 





The Largest and Finest Stock ot 


SPRING GOODS 


willbe found in all oar various departments. 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


Costumes, Wraps, and Dress- 
Goods. 


OUR SPRING AND CATALOGUE. 
Now ready, will be mailed free upon ap-- 
plication to any lady living at a 
distance from the city. 


Mention this paper when ordering. 


H. O'NEILL & €0., 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave, 


FILES FOR THE 2 INDEPENDENT. 


Wr can supply Files or Binders for Tax Inpe- 
PENDENT, cach File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tax 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P,-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five eenta each, The usual price is $1.50, 
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At Johnston’s, 


150 BOWERY, 


Buyers of Silverware will find seven 
large Showcases filled with Solid Ster- 
ling Silver of every description, from a 
Repousse Tea Set by Gorham or Tiffany, 
to the smallest Household article, at 
prices just about one-half original cost, 

How can this be? I advertise that I 
pay cash for duplicate Wedding Pres- 
ents, surplus Silverware, Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, Bronzes, etc. Goods 
are refinished same as new, and sold at 
half price. 

21 pairs Diamond Ear-rings, ranging 
from $65 to $700, bought at a decided 
bargain last week, will be found much 
below regular prices. Full stock 
American and Swiss Stem-Winding 
Watches at equally low figures. 


J, H. JOHNSTON, 


10 BOWERY, CORNER BROOME STREET. 





ncn Ee 
. - . 

GREATAMERICAN Greatest inducements ever 
offered. Now's your time to ge 
E up orders for eur celebrate: 


an end Coffees, and secure 
beanti ul Gold Band, or Moss 
ove China Tea Set, or Handsome 
Decorated Gold Band 
Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
ollet'Ret. For full particulars addreas 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


ComPANy 





P. O. Box @&, "land 88 Vesey St. New York 








TRAVEL. 
>| % 
COOKS 
Thirteenth Annual Educational Party to 
Europe. 
Will sail from New York as under: 

First Beoen. une ith. per inman Line 
leamer TY OF CHICAGO.” second and 
Ce rari 8s el eas 
Frosrammes on application, , 


THOS, COOK. & SON, 
106 Dearborn BSt., Chicago, 





paz 





A TWO-CENT STAMP 


Sent with your full address to A. V. H. Carpenter 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis., will bring 
to you one of the following-named publications 
issued for free distribution by the Chicago, Milwau 
kee and St. Paul Railway. If you desire to know 
where to spend the Summer, ask fora “ Guide to Sum 
mer Homes" and a copy of “ Gems of the Northweat: 
If you think of going to Omaha, Denver, San Frat 
cisco, St. Paul, Minneapolis, ete., ask for “A Tale 

Nine Cities." These publications contain valuable 
information which can be obtained in no other way 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN 
BELFAST AND LONDONDERRY, 
Y THURSDAY. 
Al Clyde built steamers and most excellent aecom- 
modati 





ions, but no advance in rates. First Cabin only 
1b, acc state-room accomm 
d Cabin (ami 


to ata 
xc lio to ‘pid, 
orqezinine furnished, $30. 
a 


xoursions, $60, Steerage, 
oweat rates. No live stock ed. spect ot 


clergymen, and favorable terms to partivs traveling to- 
gether. Bond for pampblet ot information, with cabin 


Pp etc, 
AUSTIN. BALDWIN CO., General A t 
Ne. 63 p A RL, ew York. time 


Packages, Freight, and Valuables forwarded 
to all of Europe, at lowest rates, by BALDWIN's 
European EXPuess. 


nen eta 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA 4PRINGS, N.Y. 


As a SUMMER HOME it is unsurpassed in elegance 

of finish, completeness of appointments and select 

society. ig beautifully located, with ample 

Gpoue s, near the princtpal eprings, hotels and Park. 
ret-class TORKISH, RUSSIAN and other Baths. 
pen ali the year, and largely patronized. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPEN FROM MAY TO OCTOBER 


This favorite Resort has been placed in excellent 

condition, It has every convenience and comfort for 

accommodation of families and transient guests, 
ouse modern and first-class, Addre 


W. H, McCAFFREY, Prop. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


























Insurance, 
STATE LEGISLATION. 


Tue forgotten Tontine special legislative 
investigation will hardly be brought anew 
to public attention by the bulky report of 
148 pages, which it deposits, at the close 
of the session, for the benefit of the public 
printer and the dealers in waste paper. 
Having entered on their duties without 
the possible prejudice of any knowledge of 
the subject, the members of this fruitless 
committee explain, at the public expense, 
in a document which nobody will see, ele- 
mentary facts that should by this time be 
familiar, and have been printed and dis- 
tributed by thousands during the last 
fifteen years; and they close with the recom- 
mendation that a provision for surrender 
value be hereafter attached by law to all 
policies. This would admittedly make an 
end of Tontine, thé essence of which is 
forfeiture under certain conditions. Would 
it be a good thing to do? ‘Lhe opponent 
of Tontine avers that it would, and 
is ready to enlarge on the gambling cle- 
ment in the Tontine contract. Yet 
the same essence of Tontine has always 
been in the old-fashioned plain life policy, 
which has always been held up as the most 
unselfish, least speculative, and most thor- 
oughly insuring of all forms of policy. 
The law has gradually expunged this ele- 
ment. Should it now complete the expung- 
ing process, to the extreme of prohibiting 
the waive of the right to a surrender value 
by the policy-holder, as is recommended by 
this useless committee? A very fair argu- 
ment may be made on either side. With- 
out going into the intrinsic merits or de- 
merits of the Tontine plan, it can hardly 
be questioned that the individual has a 
personal right to make with an insurance 
company such a policy contract as he vol- 
untarily chooses, not contrary to good 
morals. 

Legislatures, juries, and even judges on 
the bench persist in treating insurance as 
if ‘‘the company” were a distinct entity, and 
‘*the people” were another. The error is 
neither trivial nor technical. All insurance 
—especially life insurance—is essentially 
and inevitably mutual; it is the voluntary 
union of some thousands of scattered per- 
sons, unknown to each other, who pool 
their savings in a common fund for the 
sole purpose of mutual insurance, through 
the medium of a selected few who are the 
managers of the scheme. In case of one 
individual member with a claim or a griev- 
ance, it is one against the mass; as respects 
matters of general policy, it is the masé 
against the mass. Who should decide how 
they shallinsure one another—they, them- 
selves, or some outsider forthem? Some 
limitation must be conceded as necessary. 
If, for instance, they attempt, through 
their managers, to reduce rates over-much, 
or to do something manifestly impractica- 
ble, the state may intervene, on the ground 
that the mass are too inert to act quickly 
enough to avert destruction. But if they 
choose to exclude red-haired men or men 
who part their hair in the middle, or if 
they choose a Tontine basis, or a forfeiture 
basis of any kind, who has a right to inter- 
fere? The state is asked to make ten 
hours a legal day’s work. It is hardly 
asked to go further, and prohibit men from 
voluntarily contracting to work four hours 
longer; yet this committee, and the senti- 
ment they represent, would have the law 
say that men shall not waive the right to 
call for a surrender value on their policies, 
even if they choose to waive it. The state 
may enact ten-hour laws; it may even pro- 
hibit voluntary contracts in extension of this 
time, making collection of wages for over 
ten hours impossible under law process, or 
imposing a penalty on employés who agree 
for more than ten hours. The certain re- 
sult of such interference would be either 
a disregard of it or a decline in the rate of 
wages. The certain result of interference 
with voluntary insurance contracts is to 
make them less valuable, as we have re- 
peatedly pointed out. As they become more 
valuable to tbe individual member, they be- 
come less valuable. This is no contradic- 
tion, even if it sounds like one. Jixpunge 
forfeiture; protect suicides, regardless of 
circumstances; make policies indisputable ; 
take away the grounds of defense one by 








one; the inevitable result is that as much 
“liberality” comes out of the costs as is 
forced by statute into the terms of the 
contract. Legislation is as powerless to 
prevent this as it is to prevent the wind 
from blowing. If insurance were—according 
to the vague popular notion of it—bought 
of some clumsy giant, so strong that he 
could stand indefinite bleeding, and so help- 
less that he could neither resist nor run, 
then our friends, the law-makers, would 
prove their friendship and wisdom by lay- 
ing on him heavily in the people’s interest. 
But the fact is that when the law-makers 
settle down to regulate the matter, all they 
do is to decide on what terms and price the 
people shall insure themselves. The more 
they let the people alone, the better and 
cheaper the people can dothis. They are 
slow in finding this out, because they persist 
in not seeing the elementary facts; and the 
tendency is all in the regulative and med- 
dling way; but experience will finally teach 
the lesson by his hard knocks. 


ONE HUNDRED CENTS TO THE 
DOLLAR. 


Ture are people who find more than one 
hundred cents in a dollar, but, strange to 
say, the dollars they find are not inclined 
to stay with them. Take an Iowa dollar, 
for instance, one paid for a fire insurance 
premium, and there are insurance presi- 
dents in that state who find at first sight of 
it thirty-five cents with which to corrupt 
an agent from honest ways, fifteen cents 


for his own and brother officers’ salaries, 
twenty-five cents for losses and forty cents 
for reinsurance reserve on five-year risks. 
This makes 115 cents in the lowa insur- 
ance dollar—a paper dollar at that, in most 
instances, one that has only about ninety 
cents in it for other people. So the insur- 
ance man finds 125 cents where the ordi- 
nary individual sees but one hundred, is 
guided in his business by his own specta- 
cles, not those of his fellows, and, paying 
out his coppers as he sees them, is inno 
condition to match dollars with those who 
count in the good old way: ‘* One hundred 
cents make one dollar.” It may be incon- 
venient to find only the old-fashioned, 
small dollar; but in the insurance business, 
when it is found by the old-fashioned com- 

anies, itis counted up about this way: 

itteen cents for the agent who writes the 
risk, fifteen more for the officer and the 
special, sixty-five cents for losses and rein- 
surance, and five cents for profit; and the 
dollar being a real one—no 1 O U—there is 
no shrinkage, and there is a small profit in 
the business. 

So the small dollar, that has only fifteen 
cents less in it for the agent of the old-fash- 
ioned company than the new, also holds five 
cents pro fit for the stockholder, because it is 
acash dollar and people are careful of it and 
do not put it in places where they are like- 
ly to forget it; and those who deal with 
companies still counting one hundred 
cents on the dollar find their losses prompt- 
ly paid in the old-fashioned currency, 
without taking out part of their claims in 
court fees and the counsel of legal advisers. 
After all, it would seem that the new dollar 
is but an optical delusion. The dollar can- 
not be made to stretch. If more than one 
hundred cents are used for losses and ex- 
penses by an insurance company it means 
ruin.—Rough Notes. 


VALUATIONS OF POLICIES. 


Tne InpePeNnDENT is frequently asked 
what policies, issued on a stated basis of 
facts, are worth, and several such letters of 
inquiry are now in hand. To all such we 
reply in general—as we have replied before 


—that it is utterly useless to name any 
value. If the policy contains a plainly ex- 
— stipulation on this point, as some 
ater ones do, it furnishes its owd indisput- 
able answer; if the law states a minimum, 
the answer to such extent is in the law. 
Otherwise, the value is a matter of our own 
opinion, and is useless, because it binds 
nobody and cannot be made the basis of 
any action. The practical question is not 
what we (or any third kind party) think a 
policy is ‘‘ worth,” but what can be actually 
ot for it. Our opinion may conceivably 
e intrinsically worth as much as that of 
the actuary of the company which issued 
the policy; but he, and not we, is em- 
ployed by the company, and he will influ- 
ence it. If, therefore, you want to know 
how much your policy is worth, apply to 
the company which issued it. 














FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Cash Capital 






bititdentonn sdbones +++ 1,006 »- 
Reserve for reinsurance..... =o of , $3 
Reserve for all other liabilities....... ’ os 


NET SURPLOS...... seeecceveeres 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885...%2,546,512 86 


‘B . W. esident. 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vite-Poost and Seog, 





1851. THE 1885. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
84 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 








CAM CAPRT Ais cccscccsccssse: 000 $400,000 00 

PO i caectntecnstcacinse<stscic 616,893 23 

Unearned Premiums and other 
pe ee 147,550 47 


$1,164,443 70 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«g, JANUARY HTH, 1885. 
The Truatees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affairs on the 3let December, 1884. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884,..... $3,958,0139 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

Jan 7 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums.................+++ 85,405,796 14 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1884, to Slat December, 1#84............ 84,066,271 04 


Losses paid during the same 
EEE ecccc coccoccsesesoocse $2,109,919 20 








The Company has the following Assets, 


Z.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, —_ Bank ther Stock: 


8 BEC’ 
Estate and claims due the Company, 


,»and o 8.. 00 
by Stocks and otherwise..  2,0u6,100 v0 
00 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereou 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 18@4, for which certificates will be assued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

J.D. JON EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW, o MARS 
DAVID ILLIAM BRYCE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLI 
A.A. RAVER AMES G, DE FOREST, 
WM. 8 is, CHA D. LEVERIGH, 
FORIAH O-LOW, «= HORACE K THURBER 

qi , 
HORAGE GEAY ROOT, 





WILLIAM £. DODG JOHN L. RI 
WILLIAM H. MACY N. DENT’ N SMITH, 
0... HAN 

OLUIAM H WEB 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, and Vice-Pree’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





* 
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SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 
$11,268,850 76 
2,971,624 63 


$14,240,475 39 
nee a et ae enc 


Premium Receipts...... ..... 
Interest Receipts............ 


Total Income.......... ‘ 





Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Claing........... $2,257,175 79 
* Endowments,........... 873,£08 50 
“ Annuities, Dividends 


and Surrender Values, 3,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 








New Policies issued.......... 17,468 


New Insurance written..... ; $61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Aseetes.....0.0+. ....859,283,753 57 








Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)............+. $10,000,%00 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 








Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 


1880, $1,731,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,013,203. 1881, 2,452,654, 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018. 
1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175, 1884, 2,971,624. 


Cash Assets. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $43,183,984, 


Amount at Risk. 
Jan, 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 


Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 1882, 161,760,824, 
Jan. 1, 1883, 5,800,296, Jam. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 65,542,902, Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,048, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 69,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586, 





The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lire 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., } 
A. HUNTINGTON, m.p.,j M04. Directors. 








The Twenty-fifth Annual Statemenrof the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year ending Dece mber 31st, 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Behance, cman Ist, 1884, from last ac- 





iesceudsoniésoetshooes Gnbatias eeee esses s 90,482,249 73 
INCOME, 
Premium eeece . «12,081,330 22 
| am = Rents... epeceseees 2,972,149 83 15,008,480 06 
865,435,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 














men 84,000,668 00 
Dividends, Surrender Vaiues, and Annu- i 
Dit ted End 312,040 77 77 
Total Paid d policyholders... . $1,104,787 OF OT 
Dividend o 7,000 00 
Premium on Seourities charged off....... 814,060 08 
Commissions, SayeTEEnS. eae and 

BO icccc sc0scceseseesocveccees -oce 1,215,549 91 
General Expenses... ..........scee seececese 040,641 10 
State, County. and City Taxes........... ° 125,971 01 
Total Disbursements............ $9,898,009 12 
Balance, Dec. $ist, 1884, t 

MEW ACCOURT..........00ceeeeeeee 55,537,720 66 

BALANCE SHEET. 
eee 
Bonds and Mortgages........++5sssseeesseee $15,494,726 72 
New York Rea state, including the 

faui itable baad and purchases un- 

ee SE INOIIIDs nec ccn0n conse wennessaccce 6,676,095 11 
United Btate @ Stocks. State Stocks, City 

Stoc Stocks pamngrigee by the 

laws of the -_¢ of New Y 18,400,407 00 
Loans secured 1 

(market value, 8, 160,057 5,319,641 08 
Real state outside the 

York, including purchases under fore- 

closure and Society's Buildings in other 

Gl cncvings cocapngneedinsaneveccscnsecoses 4,016,146 56 
Cash in Banks and ‘Trust Companies, ‘at 

interest; and in transit (since received 

SERPIIIIE, -con skating uvicpsacavescove 6,078,951 86 
Commuted Commissions. .. 210,872 29 


112,083 67 
404,580 45 








pabbeescees coesencecnceseeseetececocest 382,727 00 
Deferred Vecmduna. ecccccee eoceee Seenecescce 1 071,204 ou 
Total Assets, December a 

____ Sseaennlinerittoenen det Jus: 01,008 54 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Outstanding Pol- 
icies at 4 per cen - 847,549,728 44 
Claime by —_ (oratis ‘hot 
POTSOSISE).. ccc c cocccccccceces 128,580 UU $47,678,308 44 


Surplus, December 31, 1884. 910,483. G17 10 
Of which the proportion contributed ( 

com pute d) by Policies in general ciacsis $4,074,756 10 
Ot which the proportion contributed (as 

computed) by Policiesin Tontineclassis 6,408,861 60 


$0,483,617 10 
Upon the New York State Standard 
cent. interest, the Surplusis..... re ke 730,332 73 


New Assurance written in® 
: ... $84,877,057 00 
a “Tnsur- 


BBP cccvcccccccscesccoctocscccess $309,409,171 00 
INCREASB OF 1884 war 1883. 





surplus, ‘Legal “Btandard:.. gy0c34 5 os 
Asse gis I, i 
Cc —raomenonay ‘Claims.. oceee . NONE, 
From the undivided surplus, contributed by_ pol 
cies in the General claes, reversionary dividends w 4 
be declared, available on eettlement of next annual 
premiuin,; to ordinary participating policies. From 
the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the 
Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies ma- 
turing within the current year will be declared as 
their respective cnnue _premiqme become due, 


. PHILLIPS,/ 
3 *G. VAN Cisz, | Actuaries. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BrenJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. G1IBBENs, Sec, 
ASBOES, .... 00000000006 vee ++ B1T,095,567 10 
Liabilitiom..........cccecce0e 14.700,116 37 


Total Surplus...........82,395,450 73 13 


The attention of_the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this cep. 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely th 
same premium heretotore charged for whole Life Pol 
iciee. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution ot surplus, and are rubject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forteiture ley of t 

ash surrender Fy paid. up insurance values in- 
doreed on every y policy 

Pamphlets ex anatory of the New Feature muy be 
had on application at Company’s Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 


THE 


Americ’ 


FIRE 


Insur’Dee 
CO. 


Philadelphia. 
ua SEVEXTIRIFGH A} ANNOAL STATEMENT, 
Reserve for rein reinsurance, unadjuated i ane i, 
Surplus......... 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


0. P. FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass't Sec. 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years. 

Claims paid atonce as gcse. as satisfactory 

proofs are received at the Home O; 
Absolute security, combined with the largest liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


Pal forms of Tontine Policies issued, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 








Continencal {Brookiys yy Montague Bts. 
Buildings: ad No. 106 Broadway, E. D 

Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,694 10 
Reserve for ali other claims.... 449,586 00 

Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surplus........ aeaaan sesseceee 1,635,221 8B 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1885..84,938,.501 92 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety rund Law. The 
two Safety Funas together equal $1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
GHO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
FB. OC. Moore, 9d Vice-President. 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 228 Washington St., 
Bcston: 512 Walnut St.. Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. Saewen, Sry = = President. 

In thie compans policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividendsto keep 
their policies in force 

See charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 COURTLANDT 8ST. 
THE CONTINENTAL 











OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,147,722.19, 
SURPLUS, 
$408,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 








MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


The Annual Premium at the Age of 30 will be $30 18 
At the end of the twenty years the Company 
will return to the holder in cash..,...... Por . om 00 
While the $1,000 Insurance will have 
awe red for 20 years at the net and of 
.68 for 81,000 insurance per yoer. or if the moliey 
be not surrendered at the end of the it A 
comes a paid-up policy of gi. —¥ Any o' 
ll be in the same propor 
These results are not eecimated, but a x08 ina 
positive contract, the full face of the P ley mean- 
while being payable n the event of the pa of the 
ere is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash be: _Pald-up Value_ bein  tingrancoed by 
he terms of t 10 New k Law 
Fo .. .. and other ages and pee and also 
in the Wand 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 
effice. 


er amount 





STATILMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 


see ee eeneeeerererecereeesereeeeeeeseseeesseeeseseneesseseseceseeeseees 9108,876,178.51 
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Ann. Ann 
No. _ Payments. _ . No Payments. 
Annuitios in force, Jan. Annuities in force, Jan. 
i daidsibiaiehiaaianiene 61 $23,134 31 le Mie ontsncae 61 $23,661 63 
mF 5 ——~ ome 3,674 96 Premium Annuities. . 2.004 44 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminuted.. 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,565 97 66 $28,565 07 
Insurance Account, 
No. Amount. | No Amount, 
Polie fe ja force, Jan. _— goee.oes.oen Policies in force, Jan. 
icamcoanne een On) 946, Ist, 1685... oe eee | 114 BM 351,789,285 
Rides Aswamed.. 117194 stereoe) || Risks Terminaied.....""|''7A00]  * ausenres 
: 122,184 $377,622,021 122,184 $377,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last account.... $94,972,108 86 By pald Desth I os cnes. as "oe $5,226,820 88 
“ Premiums received............ 13,850,258 43 ff tured Endowments.... 2,490,454 99 
Interest and Rents............. 5,245,069 98 Aue claims— 
—— 82 . 
Se 2 | ATS 26,926 08 
6 6 RVI ccccec bewdnosbe 8,141,164 12 
2 msrendered Policies and 
Additions... ..... .. 3,087,696 17 
jones paid 1 Policy hold} 
a ca (payment 
of current 
ape guishment of Ke 907,846 19 
s af Cc 
Securities Purchased. . 1,481,172 33 
. © Faxes an ents... 228,169 61 
sad © BED. 2. ncdi: paled da 
> eee to New Account 97,009,913 0 08 
$114,067.427 27 “$114, 067,427 2 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 Bonds Secured by Mortgages 
“ Claims by death not yet due... ret 0 || oe? ay ~~ henley $46,978,527 96 
* Premiums id in advance.. 27,477 36 “ United States ——" other Bonds * 522,822 00 
si Surplus rd Pomingent Guar- “ Loans on Collaterals 387 50 
antee sessgeesieseuecees 4,743,771 15 “ tate.. iy 
“ Cash in Banks ‘and Trust Com- 
panies at in 2.644, 
“ Interest accrued..... 1,262,418 54 
“ Premiums =a eet 
and semi-annual........... 1,108,115 38 
* Premiums in traneié, peinsiga 
for December 138,714 51 
« 37,314 14 
“ 7,106 90 
* $103,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 














NOTE —If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 


is over $12.000.000. 


From the Surplus, as ap’ ppears in the Balance Sheet, adividend wee be apportioned to each par- 


ticipating Policy which sha 


New York, January 21, 1885. 


in force at its anniversary in 18t 


- $103,876,178.51 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[May 14, 1885. 
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Old and Noung. 


THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 


BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 





A most fantastic drama: Scene, a wood: 
Time, twilight of a pale and querulous day, 
Whose tongue, a shrewish wind, has much to 
Bay 
Of grewsome gossip to the listening trees ; 
Some (dwarfed, old-maidish oaks) this wind 
may please, 
With salt-sharp secrets, stolen from the sea, 
Whispered in leafy ears, raised spitefully, 
To catch the sarcasm of its peevish mood. 
Actors, a quaint, bright-plumaged company 
Of Robin Redbreasts, hopping to and fro, 
Each, like a tiny Mars, that sets aglow 
The pensive boskage, deepening into night ; 
But one, who gravely seems to lead the rest— 
One of a statelier step and ruddier breast— 
Takes with a motion, serious, slow, yet light, 
The glimmering hight that crowns a foliaged 
mound ; 
His feathered kindred hop sedately round, 
And then, with quivering bill, and lifted head 
(A Fairy taught me all the words he said) 
Twittered a story that soon stirred the blood, 
In their warm veins, to bloom with pity’s bud, 
Which, as the tale progressed, put forth the 
power 
burgeons 
flower ! 


That brightly in its full-blown 

Ah! how tbey hearken, with small! hearts that 
pant, 

Small crests upreared, and small, keen eyes 
aslant, 

Bent on the pathos of this mournful tale! 

For he—our bird-raconteur tells of those, 

Their tender-hearted aires of long ago, 

Who, when all birds, from wren to nightingale, 

Shunned the stern chilliness of the twilight 
close, 

On such a dreary eve, methinks, as this, 

What time a spiteful sea-wind blew amies, 

And just such crabbed trees bowed down to 
hear, 

Moved weirdly round a natural, grassy bier, 

Whereon, heart pressed to heart, were sadly 
laid, 

Two pallid, pulseless Children, cold in death ; 

The reverent Robins, awe-struck, held their 
breath, 

Bat, kissed by wandering gleams amid the 
shade, 

Gathered dried leaves, and, witha lovely grace, 

Covered them o’er, in that unhallowed place, 

The inmost seat of shuddering solitude! 

With such deep souls of sympathy and ruth, 

Could these strange Birds have been but birds 
in truth? 

Rather, disguised child-angela, Christ allowed 

To pass from Paradise, and kindly shroud 

Those dead, yet deathless* Children in the 
Wood! 

Grovetown, CoLuMst4 Co., Ga. 

— _ 


HELEN MELCHER’S JOURNAL. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 








Heten Metoner was just going to bed. 
Twice she looked doubtfully at the old 
bureau, which had been her mother’s, once 
she half crossed the room toward it. The 
third time her resolution gave way, and 
she opened the upper drawer and took out 
her journal-book., She sat down, opene:| 
it, read the last entry, which was, in truth, 
rather forlorn, paused again, with her pen 
in her hand; but then, without any further 
hesitation, wrote quickly and steadily thus: 

“FParpay, Dec. 26. Another good-for-noth- 
ingday. I have hesitated before I would even 
waste good ink on telling the story of such 
wasted hours. I did better in those days of the 
early journals, which say ‘Washed my doll’s 
clothes,’ ‘Ironed my doll’s clothes,’ If Clara 
and John would only let me, now, I would send 
Bridget off to-morrow, and would wash and 
iron my own. Why! I should then, at least, be 
good for something. 

“ T have no longer even the wretched occupa- 
tion of going to Dr. Hunter’s. He says my 
wrist is all right, if o.ly I do nothing. And 
that is just whatIam good for. It is lucky for 
me that he has done with me; for I gave him 
my last two dollars, and I shall have to go on 
foot till dividend day if I save this bright quar- 
ter for the contribution box. For that matter, 
I may just as well stay at home as go out. It is 
all one with such a do nothing as Iam. I even 
told John Oroutt, at the Doctor's, that his time 
was more valuable than mine, and I let him take 
my turn, first among the patients, when he 
would have been last. Then I sat reading the 
American Orthopedist for the hour, while the 
others went in. It was just as well. What was 
I good for? Poor John Orcutt! I wonder if he 
understood how bitter was my satire!” 


And, with this exclamation point, Helen 
Melcher went to bed. 








i. 
The Recording Angel copied Helen's 
entry into his big book in much fewer 
words than I have used. They have a 
short-hand there which we cannot yet imi- 
tate. 
And the Recording Angel smiled with 
that grave, queer, sweet smile of his, which 
no artist as yet has given us on canvas. 
lt had been a busy day with him; for he 
had had all John Orcutt’s entry to make, 
and all the entries of all the lives in all the 
places and all the countries which hinged 
on John Orcutt’s. And so the Recording 
Angel did not think Helen Melcher’s day 
80 insignificant as she did. 
The truth is, that that particular day of 
her’s kept him very busy for a long time, 
as we shall see. In fact, he had to ask for 
more assistants, and he had them granted 
him; for they are very kind there to ser- 
vants as faithful as he. 


ITI. 

John Orcutt was not in any sense what 
you would call an important man. He was 
an honest, rather slow coach, unimagina- 
tive, but perfectly willing to do his duty, if 
anybody told him just what it was. He 
was not very bright in finding it out for 
himself. Indeed, a difference in that very 
faculty is one of the rather critical dis- 
tinctions between men. John Orcutt sat in 
the pew next at the right of Helen’s pew. 
That is ihe way she came to know iis 
name. 

When at Dr. Hunter's, that day, Helen 
had bitterly said to him that his tine was 
more precious than her’s, and had let him 
go first into the surgeon’s reom, he had not 
enough wit to see that she was bitter or 
sad. What he knew was that in the print- 
ing office that morning a heavy chase had 
fallen on his foot. He was lame, and he 
was afraid that some of the little bones 
were broken. He had had to take a cab 
to do the errands which his chief had given 
him; he bad just finished that critical in- 
terview with their counsel, Kent and Mar- 
shall, about the libel; he was late at Dr. 
Hunter’s, whose office was full when he 
arrived, and, except for Helen’s good- 
nature, he would have had to sit there an 
bour. 

As it was, it did not take the great sur- 
geon two minutes to tell him that nothing 
was the matter. In another minute his 
boot was on, and in another he had called 
a cab and was driving quickly back to the 
office. 

His chief was delighted to see him. 

‘*T had not looked for you before five,” 
he said, ‘‘ and you so lame, too. I had just 
telegraphed Marcy at enormous length; but 
now you are here, I will leave the office to 
you and catch the express myself. Per- 
sonal presence moves the world. I will be 
back Monday morning. Lead with the 
judiciary, then take ‘ Bulgaria’ or the ‘ Fish- 
eries,’ then as you choose; only” said the 
chief, as he pulled on his overcoat and 
lifted down his traveling sack, ‘‘ Claghorn 
is to say nothing, not if you have to kill 
him. We say nothing about silver, and 
about Scotland-Yard, you know.” 

And so John Orcutt was left in charge of 
the journal, from five o’clock Friday, till 
breakfast time, Monday, while the great 
man swung himself to the train and to the 
capital. And so, also, at the very moment 
when Helen was making her forlorn entry 
about John Orcutt in her diary, the great 
chief, thanks to her, was rushing along, 
asleep, as fast as steam would pull him, 
two hundred miles from home. 


IV. 


Let us follow his story first, and then 
we will go back to John Orcutt, in the 
office. The great Editor arrived at the seat 
of government, at last, long after break- 
fast time; but he did not stop for break- 
fast; nay, he scarcely stopped to wash his 
face and hands. He called a cab, and in 
ten minutes was at the Bureau of his 
friend, the great officer of state, to whom 
he had been telegraphing. 

‘* Are you a foreign minister,” said the 
messenger, who sat at the door, surprised 
at the unknown visitor. 

‘*T am a domestic minister,” said the 
Editor, bluntly, and pushed by the unavail- 
ing lackey. 

General Marcy, whom he had come so 





* Are they not immortal in fable? 


were never tired. A young man at another 
desk looked pale and ‘‘ dead-beat,” and, if 
he had spoken, would ‘have said that the 
place of private clerk to a secretary of 
state, was not the elegant sinecure which 
men imagined it. A Pueblo blanket lay on 
a sofa, onone side, rudely tossed, as it had 
been thrown back after the Secretary had 
caught his hour’s nap at three that morning. 
By each of the gentlemen was a cup of 
coffee. 

The great Secretary turned to the Editor 
as he entered, almost as if he had expected 
him: 

‘Is it you, my good fellow? It isso 
like you to come on. But 1 supposed that 
wus out of the question.” 

‘*T thought so myself when I wired you.” 
And then the Editor at once observed a cer- 
tain doubt on his friend’s face, and added: 
‘* You have my despatch?” 

‘* Despatch; yes, I think so; of course. 
When? Gilbert, did we have any despatch 
from—from Mr. ——?” 

But he did not add the name. Gilbert 
had produced the despatch and brought it 
to his chief. The Editor was quite quick 
enough to see that it had never been read 
or even opened before. 

‘* You are just in time,” said Marcy, not 
so much as waiting to apologize, ‘‘ for me 
to read you the full text of our despatch 
in its last revision. I had Clinton here, well, 
till two o’clock last night, and Maxwell and 
the chief himself sat where you are sitting. 
These are the rougn draughts; most of it, 
of course, is mine. But the chief himself 
drew this, and 1 am bound to say it is in 
his best style. Mr. Gillott, here, was good 
enough to make a clean copy, while I 
caught a nap there. I have been sketching 
the instructions, which will go with it to 
Franklin and to Stowell. Mr, Gillott will 
give us clean drafts of these, while I am 
reading. Put up your feet, and I will read.” 


So he rang for a cup of coffee and some 
oysters for his guest, and while Orcutt par- 
took of this scant refection, the great Sec- 
retary read to him that celebrated despatch 
on the length of the marine league and 
the true limits of blockade. Logical and 
clear, it moved steadily from point to 
point, and compelled conviction. It as- 
serted the rights of mankind in language 
which was absolute; it stated the position 
of the nation in the maintenance of these 
rights for the world as for itself. It ended 
with ten lines of sharp and indignant com- 
ment on the pettiness and duplicity of the 
despatches, to which it replied, from two 
great powers. 

The reading occupied the better part of 
an hour. When Marcy had finished, he 
and his friend looked each other steadily in 
the eye for a minute without speaking, 
without winking. But the Editor smiled 
gravely in approval. 

‘* Will it do?” 

“‘It is simply perfect,” said he. * It 
sends one back to the Protector and John 
Milton. While you read I gradually forgot 
our modern races, nor remembered the ex- 
istence of a leading article. Do? Why, 
you redeem diplomacy when you make 
such a record of common sense.” 

The Secretary was well pleased. He 
even blushed. ‘‘I am glad you were the 
first person to hear it after it was put to- 
gether.” 

‘*So am I,” said the other; and again 
there was a long pause. The Secretary 
raug for two more cups of coffee. 

‘*You have something to say,” he said, 
at last. 

‘*Perhaps,” said the other. ‘ Yes; I 
have. Charles—you men here—you do 
not know the country as well as we do.” 

“You are always saying that,” replied 
the great Diplomatist, annoyed. 

‘* Because it is true. You are shut up 
here in your palaces. You are reading 
letters from consuls and plenipotentiaries. 
We are knocking about among men who 
speak bad English, and buy lean cattle to 
fatten them.” And he paused again. 

‘* Yes?” said the Secretary, uneasily. 

‘“And—in a word,” said the Editor. 
‘* Charles—I wish—well—lI hate to say it— 
I wish you would cut off your snapper at 
the end. It is good as gold. It is better. 
It is perfect as repartee. It is threat with- 


out threatening. But it is threat, all the 
same. Charles, the country will not back 


“ Fudge!” 
‘“‘Charles, I know the country. This 
country is not prepared for that war. 
Those ten lines mean war—and will make 
war. This country will cheer you at the 
beginning, and abandon you—as sure as 
you live. Say to your chief that I say so.” 
‘*You want me to cut off my perfect 
conclusion?” 

‘*Yes. And you had rather cut off your 
left hand.” 

‘Of course I kad,” said the Secretary. 
‘** John, it is the only passage which I care 
a penny for in the despatch.” 

‘*I knew you would say so.” 

The great man walked up and down his 
office three times. Mr. Gillott still copied 
on the instructions. No one said anything. 
Then the Secretary came to the writing- 
table, and drew two broad strokes of a pen 
across the offending passage. He rang and 
ordered his carriage. ‘‘I will take it to the 
chief. 

“You have conquered, Galilean!” 

But neither of them smiled, even. They 
almost crushed each other’s hands as they 
parted. The Editor looked at his watch, 
and went to his breakfast. 


¥. 
Bearers of despatches travel quickly, and 
in a very few days this critical despatch 
was read in the chancelleries of both of the 
sovereigns to whom it was addressed. 
There was a little sovereign and a great 
sovereign. The little sovereign would wait 
to do what the great sovereign bade him; 
and the great sovereign would do what his 
great chancellor advised him. 
The great Chancellor bade his man Friday 
read the Marcy despatch aloud to him, whieh 
hedid. The great Chancellor then sent the 
man Friday to bed, and read it again and 
again himself, before he followed the man 
Friday’s example. The next morning, over 
his coffee, he read it again. He then sum- 
moned the Field-Marshal Julius and the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, whose name 
was Nearchus, and he said: ‘Gentlemen, 
you may give holidays to your people. 
This breeze has blown over.” And when 
they both seemed surprised—for their de- 
partments had been at work day and night 
for weeks—the great Chancellor said: ** Be- 
tween ourselves, gentlemen, we must not 
fight till we have a better case. These peo- 
ple yonder put the thing so well that all 
Europe and all the neutral powers will be 
with them; and I do not mind saying to 
you, our friends of the opposition would 
handle us badly at home. Now, if they 
had bragged never so little, if I could ap- 
peal to wounded pride, or national honor, 
could say they had iusulted us, that would 
be one thing, and we would gladly send 
you gentlemen to blow them all out of the 
water or into the land. But as it is—well, 
I suppose it is as well. The truth is, their 
paper is better than our paper. Jove! 
gentlemen, it is as calm as the New Testa- 
ment.” They waited a minute more, and 
he smiled and nodded: ‘‘ That is all, gen- 
tlemen; there will be no war.” 

When the Recording Angel wrote that 
down in his short-hand, he smiled that 
queer smile again; and he said to himself! 
‘*That is pretty well for Helen Melcher’s 
good-natured self-sacrifice.” 


VI. 

We must not forget John Orcutt. 

John Orcutt was too unimaginative a per- 
son to be surprised much at anything. 
There was nothing in the office of ‘* TO- 
DAY,” which, svoner or later, be had not 
done. In his time he had swept the floor, 
he had watered it with a water-pot, he had 
set type, he had unfolded newspapers from 
the mail. He had folded other newspapers. 
He had made out bills and he had col- 
lected them. Also he had failed to collect 
them. He had written book notices and 
theater notices; and critiques on Wagner’s 
music. He had reported a base-ball match 
in the afternoon, and with the same pen & 
discussion on predestination in the evening. 
He had eaten good dinners with the polit- 
ical clubs, and he had returned from them 
to write a notice of -Browning’s last poem. 
He had been ‘‘responsible” before now; 
and as nothing surprised him, he was not 
surprised to find himself responsible” 
again. While he had been discharging his 
other offices the chief had been ‘* respon 
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John Orcutt now thought he would take 
the comfort of being responsible. The 
chief's office was much larger than the 
little cell which he usually occupied. That 
was one comfort. At his side were the 
choicest English and French and German 
papers. While he sat, the grave, pale little 
boy, who opened the mails and distributed 
to the different gentlemen their specialties, 
brought in fresh copies of the London Spec- 
tator, Le Nord, Le Temps, the Revue des 
Deux Mondes and the Journal Officiel. For 
the chief liked to have the first dip into 
them. And so John Orcutt, having, for a 
wonder no inventors to hear, with new pro- 
jects for the enfranchisement of mankind, 
put a pin into the loose sheets of the Jour- 
nal Offciel, turned to the non-official part 
of it of course, and began to cut the leaves. 
He saw in a moment that there was noth- 
ing for which his public cared. But there 
was a curious report on the food of infants, 
presented to the Academie de Medicine, in 
Paris, by Leon Broussais. It went deep 
into detaii, and he who did not understand 
before about goat’s milk, asses’ milk, cows’ 
milk and woman’s milk, did afterward. 
John Orcutt looked through the details in 
the elaborate tables, put the whole in a cov- 
er, and sent it to his class-mate, Flanders. 
Thirty-six hours afterward, on Sunday 
morning, he found this note on his desk. 

Dear Orcutt: I thank you, or, reverently, I 
thank the good God, for your Frenchman and 
his report. People will believe a printed scrap 
from Europe when they will not listen to an 
Angel of Light at home. Our orphan board 
met—quarterly meecting—at noon to-day. I 
carried Broussair’s paper, and I utterly floored 
the old fogies with it. Dear boy, it meant one 
hundred live babies this Summer, cooing and 
playing in their mothers’ arms, instead of one 
hundred little crosses over mounds in the ceme- 
tery. I cannot thank you enough. Shall I send 
back the paper? Yours always, 

W. FLANpERs. 

When the Recording Angel entered this 
business of the hundred babies, on William 
Flanders’s book, he directed two of his 
assistants to make cross-references to that 
entry in Helen Melcher’s book and in 
John Orcutt’s, and he smiled with that 
queer smile of his again. 


VII. 

And, to go back again, John Orcutt still 
sat, Friday night, in the responsible chair. 
To him there came in the chief of ship- 
news. 

‘It is not our affair,” said this gentle- 
man. ‘‘ But clearly this complication in 
the Marquesas Islandsis not understood by 
the gentlemen in Babylon.” 

Alas! John Orcutt felt that he did not 
understand it, and could not. But he did 
what a responsible editor should do. 

‘All right,” he said. ‘* Youcan leave the 
papers with me.” 

Now there was among the young men who 
did ‘‘ general work”’—reported base-ball 
matches to-day, and discussions on qua- 
ternions to-morrow—one serious fellow, 
named Pringle, whom John Orcutt liked. 
He hardly knew why. He had never 
spoken to the young fellow, except to nod 
as they metinthe wash-room. But Pringle 
was always at his desk five minutes before 
he had to be, always was the last man there 
at night, even long after the others were 
gone. In overlooking proof one week 
Orcutt had noticed that Pringle’s copy was 
always clean, and he knew that in eighteen 
months he had never been blown up for a 
lie or an exaggeration. So, as soon as the 
ship-news chief went out, John Orcutt 
struck his bell, and sent for Mr. Pringle. 

The young man came, amazed. They 
were often sent for in the morning. But 
Never before had he been in the chief’s 
Office at eleven at night. 

‘“What are you doing, Mr. Pringle?” 
asked John. 

“Tam making rather a curious tabular 
statement, from my own notes, comparing 
the number of catches on the fly, made in a 
temperature of 80° against those made at 
a average temperature of 60°.” 

‘**Would it do as well on Monday, or is 
anyone else doing the same thing?” 

Mr. Pringle was quite sure no one else 
was doing it. He had not even suggested 
itto any of the other men, so eager was 
he that To-pay only should have the glory 
of the discovery, if discovery there were. 


In the slang of the office he called the glory, 
* Kudos.” 





‘Then I will thank you to take those let- 
ters and papers, which Mr. Atwood has left 
me, and sift out this Fiji and Marquesas 
business. I do not know, but I suspect 
that our admiralis wrong. I do not know, 
but I think that there is no French admiral 
there. I do know that the Babylon papers 
are wholly wrong. Have the goodness to look 
up the International Law. Do not forget the 
cases of the Wild-flyer and of the Pilgrim, 
which are, I think, the leading cases. Look 
at Porter’s account of his occupation of 
Marquesas. Take as much space as you 
like, but be sure that we are right and not 
wrong. I will ho!d back the press if you 
choose. I am sorry to keep you up. 

‘‘That is of no consequence,” said the 
young man, his face all beaming with de- 
light. ‘‘I shall have four hours clear.” 

‘* And I think no one will interrupt you,” 
said John Orcutt, laughing. ‘* Good night.” 

“Good night, sir.” And the happy 
young fellow took away the papers. 


When the great Editor returned on Mon- 
day morning, he drove directly to John 
Orcutt’s home. It was in the fifth story 
of the Wellington Apartment Hotel. 

‘*Mrs. Orcutt, I am sure you will give 
me breakfast. Heaven knows what I 
might find at my quarters. I want to talk 
to your husband.” And at this moment 
John Orcutt appeared. 

** John, I was just in time. They hated 
me, but they listened. They had not looked 
at my telegram, had not even lighted their 
pipes with it. John, we saved them from 
the greatest blunder they have made yet. 
And to say that is to say a great deal, as 
you know. But all is well that ends well. 
They are saved; the country is saved; nay, 
the world is saved, till somebody some- 
where makes another blunder. We will 
try to forget this one. 

**Now, | want to talk about ourselves. 
I bought our paper Sunday as I crossed the 
ferry. Who wrote our leader on the island 
row?” 

The chief's manner was perfectly im- 
passive. He broke his egg without the 
least feeling. Was the leader all right or 
all wrong? John Orcutt had not the faint- 
est idea. But the truth must be told. 

‘*Young Mr. Pringle did it,” said he. 
“*T told him the truth must be found and 
stated, and I gave him four hours to do it.” 

The chief looked gravely at John and 
nodded. In a minute he said: ‘‘I knew 
you did not write it, nor L’Estrange, nor 
Walter, nor Webb. Indeed 1 did not know 
we had a man in the office who could write 
it. No, northe man in the country. I knew 
I could not.” 

John Orcutt was well pleased to find that 
the article was all right. He had feared, 
indeed, since Saturday, that it might be 
all wrong. 

**What do you say his name is, Prin- 
gle?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘*T guess his father was in thelaw school 
in my time. Send him in to me at two 
o'clock.” 


At two o’clock Mr. Pringle knocked at 
the responsible door. He knew he was to 
see the chief. Whether he were to be dis- 
missed from the office or not, he did not 
know. 

But the chief even rose and shook hands. 
‘“*Mr. Pringle, I am so glad to see you. I 
ought to be ashamed, but I did not know 
before yesterday, how we were wasting the 
force of our office. I think it may please 
you to know that when I met Chancellor 
Guilford yesterday as we were coming out 
of church, he asked who wrote our articles 
on International Law, and he said that he 
shculd read your paper on the ‘ Occupation 
of Rimatara ’ to his classes.” 

Mr. Pringle blushed and stammered out 
his thanks and satisfaction. 

“Do you read German?” continued the 
eager chief. 

** Of course, sir.” 

“Good. Please take these Vienna 
papers, and this Rundschau—yes—and 
somewhere here—here they are—these pam- 
phiets, and look up for us this man Kohls- 
chutter’s discussion of Nationality. I 
thought I should have to do it myself. I 
suppose he is a son of the old Kohischutter, 
or maybe grandson. Take all the time you 
want. Mr. Orcutt says you only had four 
hours Friday night.” 


‘Yes sir; but I studied that matter in 
the forecastle, when I was before the 
mast,” 

**Good!” said the chief, again. ‘ Here 
is a line to Mr. McElrath. He will fix your 
salary for the present at $2,000. I will 
speak to Mr. Orcutt about your work. 
Unless you wish, you will do no more base 
ball at present. Good morning. Come 
round when you can, and let me introduce 
you to my wife. You had better move 
your things into Mr. Whats-his-name’s 
vacant office; next Mr. Orcutt’s, you know. 
Good morning.” 

Before Edward Pringle moved a thing, 
he went into the empty office and wrote 
this despatch to Mary Underwood: 

** DEaR Mary: My salary is raised to $2,000, 
Say Thursday or Thursday week. 

Epwarp.” 

And she telegraphed back. 

“Thursday week, if you insist upon it. 
Always yours, Mary,” 


VII. 

When the Recording Angel entered this 
last correspondence he bade his clerks 
make cross-references to it in the great 
Editor’s book and in John Orcutt’s book, 
but he asked to have Helen Melcher’s book 
brought to him, that he might make the 
entry there with his own hand. 

‘*Somehow,” said the Recording Angel, 
with that grave smile of his, ‘‘I am more 
glad for this one than I am for all the 
others. Wars and rumors of wars, life and 
death—yes—yes, they are all very grand 
and very important; but they are all grand 
and important, only if and as they help to 
making happy homes. 

‘*And how good it is,” he said, as he 
dipped his pen in his best golden ink, 
‘“‘that when that sad girl did that un- 
selfish thing in that surgeon’s ante-room, 
she made this heaven of a happy home for 
Edward Pringle and Mary Underwood, 
not for time only, but for all eternity.” 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE PUSSY AND THE SPARROW. 


BY OARLOTTA PERRY. 








Lona, long ago, one Summer day—I think 
*twas in the month of May— 

A pussy cat beneath a tree walked back and 
forward mewsingly. 

Around about, the flowers fair exhaled their 
hearts upon the air ; 

Above her head, and all about, the glad birds 
* shook their carols out,” 

The sunshine’s glow, the shadow’s grace, 
made that same spot a pleasant place, 

As back and forth beneath the tree that pussy 
cat walked mensingly. 


But not for any flower that grew, nor yet for 
any breeze that blew, ' 

Nor yet for grace of sun or shade, or music 
that the glad birds made, 

Did that same cat beneath the tree walk back 
and forward mewsingly. 

Her heart, as back and forth she went, raged 
with a savage discontent. 

‘These birds,” she said, ‘I do declare, their 

songs are more than I can bear ; 

Each wretched little singing sinner would make 
some cat a splendid dinner. 

Now, there is one, so sleek and plump! Just 
see the creature hop and jump! 

If { could get within my clutch that bird, or 
any other such, 

I'd show,” these were her very words, “‘ the 
proper use to make of birds.” 

Thus said that pussy cat as she walked back 
and forth beneath that tree, 


Bhe watched, with eager, hungry eyes; when 
lo! within her reach, there flies 

A sparrow. Ah! the bird was rash! A little 
spring, a little flash 

Of wings that spread too late, alas! And so, 
you see, it came to pass 

The pretty bird, as quick as thought, within 
the old cat’s claws was caught. 

‘*My chances,” thought the reckless sparrow, 

*‘are certainly extremely narrow, 

And yet, I’ll do the best I can; no more than 
that can bird or man.” 

So, as the cat tried to begin her long-delayed, 
long wished-for dinner, 

The sparrow cried: ‘‘Dear Madam Cat, you 
surely have forgotten that 

Every une should wash his face, or hers, just 
as may be the case, 

Before he eats (or she), I’ve heard, upon my 
honor as a bird, ; 

This is a rule that, far and wide, no high-ton 
circle sets aside. 

The very manner of one’s feeding is sucha 
test of one’s good breeding. 








And you, dear, lovely Madam, are too elegant, 
I know, by far, 

For e’en a moment to forget the smallest 
claim of etiquette.” 


The pussy cat, alas!—but she had her own 
share of vanity ; 

And, in all courtesy refined, she did not wish 
to be behind— 

She said, quite to herself; ‘If that’s the rule, 
I'll be to future cats 

A bright example. I will be a model for pos- 
terity.” 

So she prepared, with not a doubt, this new 
resolve to carry out. 

She laid the bird which, be it said, was looking 
less alive than dead, 

Down ina fitly chosen place, while she pre- 
pared to wash her face, 

O, foolish cat! O, wily bird! Was ever such 
deception heard? 

Quick asthe flight of any arrow, away went 
that deceitful sparrow, 

While ‘neath that spreading tree there sat a 
most dejected looking cat. 


Then back and forth beneath the tree again 

she wandered mewsingly. 
“That rule,” she said, ‘is too absurd. "Twill 

never work ’twixt cat and bird.” 

Waving a disappointed paw, she said again: 
“Tl make a law 

That shall not such a chasm set ‘twixt appetite 
and etiquette. 

That shall not leave my hapless kind a prey to 
every guileful mind. 

So now I publish this decree, that all the cate 
that yet shall be, 

Of all degrees and times and places, shall eat 
their bird, then wash their faces, 

Thus is the cruel law reversed of dinner Jast 
and manners firat.” 

Thus spoke that cat as neath the tree she 
wandered most dejectedly, 

And this since then has been the law; and 
every cat you ever saw 

Adds to the maxim, firm and fast, of dinner 
first and manners last, 

And if you read with half an eye, of course 
you see the reason why. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





EMMY. 
A STORY OF THE GREAT FLOOD. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


‘* Dunno, specs something is going to 
happen.” 

‘* Why, Brose?” 

‘*Oh! de mockin’-bird sung so dismal 
like in de swamp. Nebber knew it to fail 

when dat dar bird begun to predict bac 
Vings.” 

Emmy looked at Brose as he stood lean- 
ing on his hoe handle in the sweet-potato 
patch. She had no logic with which to 
combat his fears, but she felt in her heart 
that they were superstitious. 

‘*Reckon it’s Spring fever,” said Emmy, 
after a moment’s reflection, as she shifted 
the heavy baby from one arm to the other 
and straightened back, to hold him the 
more easily. ‘‘Elum bark is good for 
dat.” 

Big Brose shook his head. He took his 
wife’s suggestion with kindness; but he 
was not to be moved from his inward con- 
viction that the mocking-bird’s peculiar 
song meant something bodeful and unlucky. 
But he again put his hoe in motion, and 
Emmy went into the cabin. It stood on 
the bank of one of those sluggish yellow 
southwestern rivers, near a fine grove of 
red oaks, with long gray moss dangling 
from the branches and swaying in the wind. 
A few China trees overshadowed the roof, 
but the young leaves were only beginning 
to put forth, for it was yet early Spring. 
There were two black pigs ina pen near 
the cabin, and a large number of fowls 
pecked and scratched about the door. The 
young crops of corn and potatoes growing 
close at hand looked forward for the 
season. 

Big Brose and Emmy had both been born 
slaves on the same plantation. When 
‘‘Mass’ Linkum’s” proclamation came, free- 
ing the colored people, they were still 
young. In the intervening years they had 
grown up on the old place, had received a 
little schooling in one of the colored schools 
set up inthe neighborhood by a Northern 
teacher, and had finally married and settled 
down on a small fragment of old Mass’ 
Holcumb’s plantation, which they were 
now working hard to pay for by labor in 
the cotton field and on their own strip of 
g 4 . 

Big Brose was a stalwart Negro, very 
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strong, a good worker, quiet, and fond of 
his home. Emmy had been reared at the 
plantation house, and for years had lived 
in the family of the old master as a hired 
servant. There were three young ladies in 
that family, and Emmy had been brought 
up in familiar, kindly intercourse with her 
young mistresses, especially with the eldest, 
Miss Angeline, who was nearly ber own 
age. Miss Angie had now been married a 
year and a balf to Captain Morford, and 
her baby was but two months younger 
than Emmy’s; hence, there had sprung up 
even a closer sympathy between the young 
mothers than existed of old. 

Miss Angie still lived at home in the old 
house, which had once been a grand man- 
sion, but was now somewhat dilapidated, 
showing the reduced fortunes of the 
family, which had not recovered since ‘‘ wa’ 
times.” The house needed paint, especially 
the white pillars in front, boldly presented 
to the river, which now glaringly showed 
their wood and stucco. The floor of the 
porch was broken and sagging. The 
walks were untidy and lumbered with rub- 
bish. The flower garden was neglected, 
and the peach trees in the fruit-yard looked 
sickly with “yellows.” This family of 
girls, without a brother, had but ill-known 
how to repair the waning prosperity of the 
oid homestead. The father was now a 
broken-down, sickly old man, forced to 
leave his farm work in the hands of hired 
Negroes, who too often proved shiftless 
and lazy. Of late years Big Brose had 
been the old man’s right hand; and, had it 
not been for steady-going, honest Big 
Brose, the family might bave starved. 

One or two of the daughters had left 
home to teach school in a distant village. 
But now Miss Angie was married, and Cap- 
tain Morford had brought his young ener- 
gy to bear upon the 
lem of the old place. 


almost hopeless prob- 

Brose was strongly in 
favor of the young Captain and his new 
methods, and between the colored man and 
Angie’s husband had sprung up the kindly, 
confidential relation of trust and good will 
which existed between the two young wo- 
men. 

Now, as Emmy stood there in the sweet- 
potato patch, wondering what made Brose 
#0 *‘low-sperited” that afternoon, she looked 
away to where the path led, through a 
pretty piece of red oak timber, toward the 
great house, and suddenly caught sight of 
Miss Angie, in her light dress, coming down 
the path and drawing the baby carriage. 
The little colored maid, whose duty it was 
to ‘‘tote”’ Miss Angie’s first-born, was busy 
with some kitchen work, and Miss Angie 
had brought her own baby to visit her 
friend Emmy. Mrs. Morford, with her 
golden-brown hair, hazel eyes, and lovely 
complexion, was certainly very pretty. 
She had been the toast of the country-side 
before Captain Morford carried off the 
prize. Noone admired Miss Angie more 
devoutly than Emmy did ; and yet she her- 
self, an Octoroon of a light tint, with a 
beautiful, willowy figure, and the whitest 
of ivory teeth, was very agreeable to look 
upon. People had wondered how she 
could love Big Brose, who was a full- 
blooded Negro and not handsome. 

Now the two young mothers came to- 
gether almost as equals. Emmy brought 
out a chair, that her visitor might sit under 
the china trees in the open air, the day wus 
so wild. The baby was asleep in its car- 
riage, cuddled in downy coverings. It was 
not long before Miss Angie had taken 
Emmy’s boy in her arms. The * picka- 
ninny” was almost as fair as the mother, 
and its sloe-black eyes danced with glee. 
The hair curled all over his head in pretty, 
close whirls, and, as Emmy said, ‘‘ he was 
that springy it was hard to keep him still 
a minute.” 

**I believe Ben is heavier than my May,” 
said Miss Angie, as she let her hat fall back 
from her face. ‘* 1 don’t like him to beat 
May, Emmy. You must not give him so 
much to eat.” 

‘*He grows like a weed, dat’sa fack,” 
said Emmy, smiling down in her friendly 
face. ‘‘Seems like we couldn’t stop him 
no how; and Brose he is dat proud.” 

** { thought Captain Morford never would 
forgive May for being a girl; but now be 
is so fond of the little thing he don’t want 
her out of his sight. He wrote to me Sat- 
urday, from St. Louis. where he has gone 





on business fo: the Granger estate, to send 
him a lock of her hair, andI put up two 
curls in a box and sent them by mail.” 

‘‘Men is queer, and day is all alike in 
some t’ings,” said Emmy; and then the two 
young women laughed gayly. 

*“*Anyting new up to de big house?” 
Emmy inquired, after a moment’s pause. 

‘*No, nothing; only word came last 
night that the levee had broken in Mud 
Bayou, and there are three or four planta- 
tions under water. Do you remember, 
Emmy, when our river rose a great many 
years ago? I was a baby then, not older 
than May. I mean the great flood, when 
Father’s place was under water?” 

‘* Yes, I tink I do,” said Emmy, reflec- 
tively. ‘* Though I can’t make dead shoer. 
Seems as though I minds how Mammy took 
me out in a boat, and de water was up to 
de tops ob de trees and houses.” 

**T wish my husband was at home,” re- 
sponded Miss Angie, looking up into the 
tree The wind had changed, and 
was crooning, from the south, around the 
corner of the cabin. The sky had sudden- 
ly grown dark, and a vivid flash of light- 
ning startled the two young women with a 
sense of danger. 

‘*Nothing but a Spring shower,” said 
Emmy, while she took her boy in her arms, 
and helped her friend to drag May’s car. 
riage into the cabin. 

‘*Tt’s been raining and raining for weeks 
up in Coon County,” said Miss Angie, anx- 
iously, ‘‘and now, if we get it here, the 
levees will be down.” 

‘* Brose is dat superstitious, he thought 
something was on us,” said Emmy. 

A terrible flash of lightning, that seemed 
to hiss and scathe as it passed close to their 
faces, drove the women into the darkest 
corner of the cabin. For half an hour the 
heavens seemed gashed by fiery swords, 
followed by earth-shaking peals of thunder, 
while the wind howled and the rain fell 
from the sky in solid masses. The two 
women kept close together, each clasping 
her terrified baby, and scarcely uttering a 
word while the tempest was at its hight. 


tops. 


‘‘T most thought de end ob de world had 
come,” whispered Emmy, as the storm be- 
gan to abate its fury, and streaks of day- 
light laced the supernatural darkness that 
hung over them. 

She had scarcely spoken when Brose was 
heard running down the garden path. He 
came bursting in, wet through, and with 
his black face almost pale from fright. 

** De river is up and ragin’!” he cried, not 
at once seeing his wife’s visitor, who was 
partly hidden from view. ‘ It’s a powerful 
poor show for de ole place. De levee has 
broke on Half-Mile Run.” 

** Miss Angie ran forward with a cry, and 
seized the Negro by the arm. 

‘* My father, Brose! Where is he?”’ 

‘*Didn’t know as you was here, little 
Miss,” said Brose. He had called her “little 
Miss” from his boyhood, when he had run on 
errands for her and had made her flower 
garden. ‘‘Reckon ole Mass’r is all right. 
De break on de Half-Mile Run is spreadin’, 
but de home field aint covered yet.”’ 

‘*Tcan reach him then, Brose. Thank 
God for that! You must go with me. 
Emmy shall keep my baby here while I go 
to Father. We will carry him back to 
Closson’s. The water has never come as 
high as Closson’s; and then we will think of 
what we can save. The old house won’t 
stand another flood. We must think about 
the cattle andhorses. If my husband were 
at home he would know what to do. Oh! 
Brose, you must stand by me now.” 

‘* Brose will,” said Emmy, with reassur- 
ing quietness. ‘‘He was never known to 
fail. And don’t you be scart, Miss Angie, 
de floods may go down in a few hours, 
Ill keep your baby safe and soun’. De 
cabin’s high and dry anyhow; and don’t 
you cry, Miss Angie.” 

She had quickly wrapped a warm shawl 
about the young mother’s shoulders, who, 
after she had kissed her May, put her in 
her friend Emmy’s arms, and then pre- 
pared to face the storm. She clung to the 
arm of Big Brose; for the wind was still a 
tonado, and an umbrella was useless against 
the tempest. There was water everywhere. 
The path was covered ankle deep. Emmy 
watched them go away, sheltering herself 
as best she could behind the cabin door, 
while Brose looked back at her in spite of 
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the wind, and Angie cried out in a half- 
smothered voice: ‘‘ Take good care of my 
baby. I will come back as soon as I see 
Father safe.” 

Emmy shutand fastened the door, using 
main strength against the tempest. She 
was alone now with the two babies. Her 
Ben was still asleep on the bed, and Miss 
Angie’s girl, with her soft, flaxen curls, 
and blue eyes wide open, was lying con- 
tentedly iu the cradle, soothed, perhaps, by 
the sound of the rushing rain on the roof. 
Emmy could scarcely see the bayou 
through the streaming window panes, but 
every sound about her was ominous of 
coming danger. Her cabin was not ex- 
posed, like the plantation house, to imme- 
diate peril from the broken dike; but, if the 
swollen river burst its banks higher up, it 
would be swept away Jike a broken rush. 

Alone there with the two children,-and 
the sound of waters rushing and swirling 
around her, the tears came to Emmy’s 
eyes. She was without a protector in this 
time of peril. Brose would come back to 
her and the *‘ pickaninny” if his life were 
spared. But now the floodgates were 
open, and who could tell what might in- 
tervene to prevent his return. An awful 
sense of desolation crept into Emmy’s soul ; 
but she did not lie down supinely under 
her trouble. ‘De Lord help me and pro- 
tect these little innercents,” she thought, 
as she looked about to see what could be 
done. 

The chickens were cowering, wet and 
miserable, under the angle of a little shed, 
where Emmy kept her light wood. The 
two pigs in their pen were calling out for 
food. Emmy tried to peer out through the 
thick murk of mist and rain toward the 
bayou. She could catch glimpses of the 
yellow current, broken and roaring, as if 
lashed by demons. An old scow was tied 
up under a red oak tree onthe bank. It 
was the scow Brose used when he took 
aday for fishing and duck-shooting. Emmy 
had sometimes gone out with him on the 
river, and had even taken the baby on ex- 
ceptionally fine days. Now she stood and 
looked at the old scow through the tem- 
pest, which had begun to abate. If the 
water rose in the night, the scow lost, 


there would be no means of escape. She 
knew Brose would come back. He was as 


sure as the sun; but in Captain Morford’s 
absence he might have to work all night on 
the levee, directing the men. 

These thoughts teased poor Emmy as 
she fed both the babies their bread and 
milk and put them down with playthings. 
Fortunately they were both as good as gold. 
Little May looked up and smiled at her, 
showing one pearly tooth. Now it occurred 
to Emmy to secure the scow. It was 
heavy, and she was not a very strong 
woman, but a vague sense of danger in 
her heart seemed to nerve her for the task, 
She tied a hood over her head, and, fasten- 
ing the cabin door behind her, ran down 
the path to the bayou, with the wind try- 
ing to spin her about like atop. Thank 
God the bayou was yet in its banks, 
although ‘it roared on’ its way, and the 
turbid, muddy current was carrying down 
trunks of trees and portions of the caving 
soil. 

She seized the scow by its chain, and 
dragged mightily a yard or two up the 
bank. Then she stopped, panting and 
holding her side; then dragged again, tug- 
ging hard at the rusty chain until it cut into 
her slender hands and made them bleed. 
It was a good half-hour before the scow was 
brought near to the cabin door, high and 
dry, beyond the possibility of loss. The 
storm was over. A dull, angry red showed 
through the tree branches in the dusk of 
evening. Emmy’s hands were cut and 
torn; but the excitement of getting the scow 
up the bank had saved her from feeling 
pain. She was very wet, too, and there 
was Only a spark of fire on the hearth when 
she returned to the cabin. She raked it 
up, and put on an armful of light wood, and 
sooa the firelight filled the room, to the de- 
light of the two babies, who were still 
wide awake. 

Emmy opened a little box, a present from 
Miss Angie, where she kept her money, 
and, taking a five dollar bill, pinned it se. 
curely to her inside garments. Then she 
made a bundle of such things as the chil- 
dren might need, and, having packed a 





basket with bread, cold meat, and a bottle 
of milk, placed it in the locker of the old 
scow. There was nothing else she could 
think of to do, and she sat in the twilight, 
as the thunder rolled away in the distance 
and the heavens came out clearer, watching 
for Big Brose. How he would laugh at her 
preparations for a voyage on dry land! 
Emmy kept her eye on the bayou. It was 
very turbid, roaring and dashing great 
waves with a bodeful sound. But she had 
often seen it raging thus on Spring days, 
when even Brose cculd hear nothing to 
dread in the sound of the mocking-bird. 

Emmy had put the babies down, side by 
side, in the great cradle which Brose had 
made for her in spare hours. They were a 
pretty picture, she thought, under the can- 
opv of blue muslin. Then she sat, in the 
twilight, crouched down and straining ber 
ears for some distant sound. As the day- 
light faded away, and it was time to light 
the evening lamp, Emmy heard a bodeful 
noise—a dull, smothered roar, like the up- 
routing of great forest trees. She ran to 
the cabin door, and through the red oak 
grove, as far as she could see, there camea 
moving wall of dark water, uplifting itselj 
in white, snaky crests that hissed and 
writhed all along the soled embankment. 
It ground the earth as if it meant to level 
hills, bearing down every obstacle in its 
way. It was coming straight down upon 
her, like a visible doom. Poor Emmy! She 
knew what it meant. The upper levee had 
given way, and the flood was coming 
through the woods to join the back water 
of the bayou. In a moment it would be 
whirling all around her. 

Ashen pale to the very lips, Emmy ut- 
tered ashriek there in the terrible loneliness, 
and, rushing to the cradle, she seized the 
children in her arms, and, with such wraps 
and clothing as she could hastily snatch, 
ran to the old scow, her ark of safety. The 
children had cried out wildly till fright 
hushed them as they found themselves 
placed in the bottom of the scow. Emmy 
liad only time to seize the long pole with 
which Brose guided the craft, when the 
waters were upon her. Millions of snaky, 
milk-white streams crept through the gar- 
den patch before the tidal wave broke 
against the cabin and lifted the scow high 
up on its torrent. The chickens had flown 
to the top of the shed. They would soon 
be in the trees, and not safe there. The 
two pigs were rushing about, with piteous 
squeals, as they saw the water invading 
their pen. Emmy looked at the cabin, her 
dear little home for three years past, with 
the tears blinding her eyes. It was a mute 
farewell. The chimney stack must fall, 
and the wall Brose had laid up, with such 
pride for his young wife. 


And where was Brose, the great, 
strong man, the black son of Anak, 
in this hour of supreme’ danger? 


Emmy was sobbing convulsively, as she 
gazed, with terrified eyes, upon the invading 
waters as they swept away her secure, hap- 
py little world. But there was no time for 
grief. Alone on the waves, with those two 
infants in the old scow, her utmost power 
was needed to save it from swamping as it 
drifted in the current. With her long boat 
pole, she strove to keep it off its snags, and 
her utmost vigilance was in demand. 

A fierce current was setting into the 
bayou, and a fiercer one was carrying the 
drift of the bayou out into the current of 
the great river. She brushed close to the 
large red oak on the bank. A drooping 
limb swept close to her head. Emmy 


caught and held it until she had knitted © 


about it her red neck-handkerchief. In 
such a way she hoped it would remait, 
and give Brose the message she could not 
write. 

A great surge swept downward and out- 
ward. Instantly the boat seemed lifted high 
upon the waves. It was moving in company 
with uprooted. trees, the wreckage of the 
flood, that caught in eddies whirled with 
dangerous nearness, or compacted itself 
into floating islands>from which Emmy 
had much to do to steer free. It was very 
dark now, save for the glimmering of the 
stars, where the heavy storm-clouds had 
broken in the west. Emmy felt herself 
borne on powerfully, without effort oF 
direction. Her scow, with the two help- 
less babies, was like a chip or « straw 
whirled on the torrent. Little Ben bad 
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begun to cry lustily with hunger. Emmy 
hoped the sound would reach some human 
car on that wide waste of waters. She 
shouted loudly, in the-hope of hailing some 
passing boat; but the wind brought the 
sound back upon her. Miss Angie’s baby- 
girl rested, quite still, in the bottom of the 
scow, on an old quilt, while she applied her- 
self contentedly to a bit of bread. The 
darling’s quietude seemed phenomenal in 
contrast to Ben, who roared himself to 
sleep. Long strings of wild duck went 
streaming off westward. The distinctive 
shores of the bayou and the river were now 
obliterated, and there was a wide midland 
sea extending to the distant hills. Emmy 
was too busy to think. The stream was 
bringing down more and more dangerous 
drift, the carcasses of dead animals, barns, 
and portions of houses. Her boat pole was 
in constant use; but her heart was op- 
pressed with dread of the fate which had 
overtaken the old house and Brose and 
Miss Angie. It was terrible to be so near, 
and yet to know nothing. As she swept 
past the place upon the river bank where 
she thought the old house should stand, 
she peered into the darkness, to catch a 
glimpse of its white pillared front. But 
all was gone. Nothing but the yellow, tur- 
bid flood could be seen. She seemed to 
make out dimly the great avenue of live 
oaks that led up to the mansion; and yet 
she was not sure. 

Emmy had calculated that there must 
be boats upon the river from the submerged 
plantations; and now in midstream she 
peered into the darkness, and strained her 
ears for the sound of human voices and the 
dip of oars. Sometimes she sent a cry 
over the waters, a long, distressful sound, 
like an animal in pain. But no answering 
sound came back, save the swishand swash 
of the waves, the grinding of snags, and 
those strange, dull explosions which rever- 
berated along the distant shores when the 
banks caved suddenly. Emmy contrived 
to make a little shelter for the sleeping 
babies with an old shawl, which she 
fastened from side to side with cord Brose 
had leftin the boat locker. The wind was 
growing stronger as the night advanced. 
Long before dawn she was in a new 
country, miles away from the little cabin 
on the bank of the bayou. 

As the dawn came, rosy and fair, the chil- 
dren set up a simultaneous cry of hunger. 
Fortunately the can of milk was still sweet. 
She fed them and cared for them as best 
she could, and the strangeness of the situ- 
ation kept them amused and quiet for a 
long time. Emmy strained her eyes to 
desery far distant hills; but it was all a flat 
waste of turbid water, desolate, and lonely 
beyond anything she had ever seen. She 
and the two babies seemed the only crea- 
tures alive in that ruined world. Shecould 
make out the tops of a few trees, like tufts 
of bushes, growing in the water, and here 
and there the roof and chimney stacks of a 
plantation house. On an elevation far to 
the west she seemed to discern a group of 
human beings, or of cattle huddled to- 
gether in their misery. 

All the feeders of the great river were 
flooded, and bringing down the ruins of 
farms and towns. Just as the sun rose ina 
clear sky, she saw a house tipped over, and 
half submerged. A starved cat, crouched 
on the roof, mewed piteously as the scow 
passed by. Emmy strove to throw the 
poor creature a meat-bone; but it fell into 
the water and was lost. She hated to part 
with the first living thing she had 
met in her strange journey. It was still 
early in the day when, far-off, she caught 
sight of two biack specks, that seemed in 
motion. They were boats and must see 
her. She tied a white garment to the end 
of the boat pole and let it flutter in the 
wind as a signal of distress. Soon the 
black specks disappeared, and Emmy felt 
more desolate than ever. She could not spare 
the boat pole very long for the purpose of 
signaling, for the snags were growing dan- 
gerously frequent, and the current ever 
8wifter. She caught the branch of a tree, 
and set it up as best she could, tying her 
signal to the topmost limb. 

But it was past noon before help came. 
The country seemed to sink lower and 
lower with great fields of submerged sugar 
cane. Emmy had come into a strange world, 


break. Toward noon, while she held both 
the children in her lap with one arm and 
steered with the other, there came a low, 
even thud upon the surface of the water, 
the swish of a steamer’s paddle wheel. 
Emmy knew the joyful sound. It wasa 
steamer coming down from the North; 
probably a relief boat, bringing aid to the 
sufferers on the river. Emmy’s little craft 
seemed to lie directly in the steamer’s path. 
She waved her shawl wildly as the smoke- 
stack appeared, and then the boat hove to. 
God had heard hercry. In afew minutes 
the ‘‘ Mountain Queen” was putting off a 
boat for her relief, and in less than half an 
hour Emmy and the two babies had been 
consigned to the care of good Captain Nash. 
The deck of the steamer was crowded with 
fugitives and sufferers from all parts of 
the river, many of whom had lost their 
earthly all; but when Emmy told her sim- 
ple story, there were some who could forget 
their own losses in admiration for what 
she had done. 

But poor Emmy’s heart was sore with 
anxiety and dread for the home folks. 
With trembling lips and tearful eyes, she 
asked news of the Holcomb plantation and 
the people on Big Bayou. 

‘*We passed there in the night,” said 
the kind Captain, Who had been distributing 
rations to the up-river towns, and was now 
bound for New Orleans. ‘‘The house is 
gone clean off its pins, and we could hear 
nothing from the folks. We let out all the 
steam in the boat’s whistle, hoping they 
would make some sign of life. We stayed 
nearly an hour, waiting to communicate, 
and then came away,” 

Poor Emmy broke down, and sobbed bit- 
terly. 

The Captain laid his hand kindly on 1 the 
woman’s shoulder. 

‘Don’t get down-hearted, my girl. I shall 
find a way to send news of you up there to 
the folks on the Big Bayou. Weare going to 
Orleans now, to take in new supplies; but 
our sister boat, the ‘ Rescue,’ is to start to- 
day up stream from Magnolia, and, if you 
can write a letter to your husband and the 
folks at the plantation, it will go there to- 
morrow.” 

**Could the ‘Rescue’ take me and the 
children home?” said Emmy, looking wist- 
fully at the Captain. 

Ile shook his head, and was silent for a 
moment. It seemed unfeeling to tell the 
poor girl there was no home remaining for 
her. ‘ Better not go back until you hear 
how things are up there. Stay here on the 
boat with me until we make our return trip 
inside of aweck. Then [ will try and land 
you at the old place; for the river may go 
down.” 

Kmmy was obliged to content herself 
with this meager hope, but the suspense was 
dreadful to bear. The babies had already 
become the pride of the ‘*Mountain Queen.” 
They were handed around even among the 
boat hands, and received the kindest care 
and much petting and spoiling. Somebody 
named them the Water Babies; and before 
the ‘*Mountain Queen” reached New Or- 
leans a little purse had been made up 
among the men for the children’s benefit. 
Emmy was ill at ease, and looked thin and 
worn. If she could know what had be- 
come of the folks at home, she thought, she 
could eat and sleep again; but uncertainty 
was wearing her to the bone. Those words 
of Brose about the sad song of the mock- 
ing bird lived in her thoughts, with the 
dread that the worst was yet to be known. 
The sudden and awful sweeping away of 
the plantation house, the probable death of 
old Mass’r Holcomb, the despair of poor 
Miss Angie at the loss of her child, haunted 
her by day and night. If Big Brose was 
alive, she often said to herself, he would 
hunt the world over until he found bis wife 
and his pickaninny. 

The telegraph wires were all down, and 
the ‘‘Mountain Queen” was longer in 
reaching New Orleans than had been ex- 
pected. There were so many refugees 
to be taken in, so many miserable, starv- 
ing, homeless, houseless people to succor, 
so many drowned villages and farms to 
visit and relieve, delay was inevitable. 


Emmy’s letter had been sent by the 
‘*Rescue.” The good captain tried to 
cheer her sad heart with the hope that 
news would reach them almost as soon as 
oa arrived. But it did not come. It 





80 far from home her heart was ready to 


three days to reload at the New 


Orleans levee, and the people the ‘‘ Moun- 
tain Queen” brought down mainly scat- 
tered off to seek friends in the great, strange 
city. But Emmy had no friend, and she 
staid by the boat. 

The weather was intensely hot, and the 
long streets looked baked and white with 
quivering heat. Emmy ran but once up 
into the town, to buy some needful things 
for the children, and then she hurried back, 
afraid of losing her way. She was wait- 
ing and watching for a letter. Three boats 
had come down the river with more home- 
less and destitute people. They brought 
friends to friends and parents to children; 
but.they brought nothing to poor Emmy. 
The certainty of disaster weighed her 
down; but still her one thought was to get 
back to the old place where the little cabin 
had stood under the china trees, and where 
she had spent such happy days. She 
dreamed of finding Miss Angie and of de- 
livering her baby safe and sound into her 
arms. Emmy asked for work to do, and 
the Captain let her assist the washer- 
woman on the boat in such hours as she 
could spare from the children. It helped 
to quiet the anxiety that was wearing her 
away. 

On the fourth day steam was got up, 
and they left the Crescent City. making 
their way slowly through the muddy stream. 
Emmy could see that the water had fallen, 
and was quietly going down, hour by 
hour. Drowned plantations were emerging, 
little towns and settlements were coming 
into view. The cane-brakes and Negro 
huts were beginning to appear again. Boats 
were briskly flying about. Some sort of 
communication hada been set up with the 
outer world. Emmy scanned every crait 
that came near with anxious eyes. She 
hardly knew what she was hoping for, and 
yet a flutter of expectation filled her breast. 

It was the afternoon of that day, when she 
had dressed the babies in clean clothes, and 
had brought them on deck. They were 
sitting together in a large chair, and were 
smiling and prattling, in their infantile way, 
to the people, especially little May, who 
always proved a veritable sunbeam. 

‘‘ Hullo! There comes the ‘Rescue’ down 
stream!” said Captain Nash, pointing to a 
long wreath of smoke over the water. Em- 
my had heard the words. Her heart 
seemed to stand still, That boat, she felt, 
waa freighted with life or death for her. 
The boat came nearer. It veered toward 
its companion steamer in the work of mercy 
to the destitute and suffering. The upper 
deck was crowded with passengers. It 
secmed purposely coming alongside its con- 
sort, Emmy, with a baby on each arm, 
and trembling with suppressed excitement, 
went to the side of the Soak In an instant 
the ‘ Rescue’ had come close in, and she 
could see on her deck a group of eager, 
agitated people, who had crowded to the 
side. Yes; there was Miss Angie’s face, 
tear-stained with joy. There was Captain 
Morford, and, just behind them, Big Brose, 
towering a foot or two above ever body. 
The shrick Miss Angie gave, when she saw 
her baby stretching its arms toward her, 
rang over the water, and was answered by 
cheer upon cheer from the people on the 
‘*Mountain Queen.” The boats were 
stopped, and good Captain Nash took the 
refugees from Big Bayou on board. 

hat "bout ole Mass’r?” were the first 
words Emmy spoke. 

“Safe, Emmy. Big Brose carried him 
aut of the house in his chair, just as the 
foundations gave way. He helped us all to 
Closson’s, where we are living now. OQ, 
Emmy! Big Brose is a hero; and you are 
grand and good enough to be his wife.” 

New York Crry. 


WARNING SYMPTOMS. 

Don’t neglect these. If you have symptoms 
of Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Neural- 
gia, or the indications of any other disease 
which may keep its hold upon you until it be- 
comes chronic, do not neglect the warning 
indications. Meet the enemy upon the very 
threshold, and while your vitality is yet unim- 
paired, It your regular physician fails to reach 
the case, then we advise you to try the Com- 
a Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Starkey & 

”alen, 1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia. It will 
be found an almost certain means of restoration 
—the way back to health—an agent thal wad 
save you a life of invalidism, or from pr 
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THE WONDER OF HEALING! : 
CURES CATARRH, RHEUMATISM, NEURAL- 
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GOLD MEDAL, BAKER'S 1878, 
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‘oumaas co which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Bugar, 
and is therefore far more economl- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 
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Bay the WRINGER that Saves Most Labor 


Our Purchase Gear Saves Half the Labor of 
other Wringers, and costs but little more, 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricuitural Editor wili be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of our eubecribersa who feel apecialiy wniterested,) 


TIMELY FARM TOPICS. 


BY AGRICOLA. 





. ROOT CROPS. 

Every stockman and farmer should make a 
point of raising a good supply of the various 
kinds of roots, for stock-feeding. Mangels and 
sugar-beets are probably of most value. The 
sooner the ground can be prepared for them, the 
better, and a loose, friable soil is best. Plant 
in rows far enough distant to allow working 
with horse cultivator or plow. They will yield 
well in good soil without extra fertilizing ; but 
they are great feeders, and if there is stable 
manure for the purpose, it may be used to ad- 
vantage. Sow mangels early in May. They 
require deep culture. Long Red, and Kimer’s 
Globe are good varieties. Turnips are more 
valuable for feeding than commonly thought to 
be. Sow Ruta Bagas or Swedes from June lat 
to July. The White Cowhorn is a good variety, 
also American Ruta Baga, and Yellow Aberdeen, 
the latter, a strap-leaf. When hay is worth 
fifteen dollars per ton, Ruta Bagas are worth five 
dollars, Carrots should be sown in May. The 
Long Orange isa good variety. When harvested 
store in cellars or pits, 

BEAN AND PEA WEEVILS, 


These are very commonly found by hundreds 
about this time of the year, when the seed is 
wanted for planting. We have seen them so 
thick ina pan of beans, as to make it almost 
impossible to tell which was in the majority— 
weevils or beans, Care should be taken to plant 
no seed thus affected; so the pest spreads, If 
all in a neighborhood would agree to plant only 
non-affected beans, they would soon be rid of 
the pest. The female beetle lays her eggs on the 
outside of the young pod, and the grubs eat 
their way into the bean, and live on its sub- 
On reaching full size, it goes into the 
pupa state, and usually does not emerge until 
Spring, sometimes not until after planting. 
rhe germ will sprout, of course, if not di stroyed ; 
but there is insufficient substance left to proper- 
ly nourish the young plant, Co-operation and 
care will do much to avoid evil effects from this 
insect. 


stance, 


CLOVER SEEDING, 

It is a very common complaint among farm- 
ers that they cannot get a good “ catch” of 
clover or timothy, and even getting this, it very 
often kills out in the Summer, and leaves them 
no better off than before. If there can be a 
broadcast sowing of ground plaster on the 
clover, some time in April or May, it will help 
it much. Clover appreciates such top dressings, 
as with plaster, or superphosphate. Some 
farmers err in cutting their wheat or rye stub- 
ble too close to the ground, thus exposing the 
young seeding to the hot sun of July and 
August, Cut the stubble as high as conveniently 
possible, leaving it to shade somewhat the ten- 
der young clover plants. We do not agree with 
those farmers who believe ir. pasturing the new 
seeding in the Fall, as some do, It needs all the 
growth it can get, and will make all the better 
pasturage or hay the following season. 


WORK ON THE HIGHWAY, 


After the corn is planted is usually the time 
when a half dozen men or more on each road 
** beat’ meet about five days in some convenient 
week, to lean on shovelor hoe handles and talk ; 
that is sometimes called ‘‘working the road.” 
They get at it about nine or ten o’clock in the 
morning, and quit at five in the afternoon, and 
call ita day. Each man paying a poll-tax is as- 
sessed so many days, and, in working, the team 
counts a day, the wagon a day, and self a day. 
All this is, of course, according to law. Ifa 
man does not wish to work, he can ‘‘ commute” 
at the rate of a dollar a day ; and when the path- 
master so reports him, the town finds that, in 
some cases, the dollar stays at home with the 
man. Such a system of rvuad-working as is fol- 
lowed in New York State is sure to give poor 
roads. Menhave an interest in no partof the 
highway except that just along their own prem- 
‘n@¢, Wears positive that, if each man paid his 
cvmmutation fee promptly, and one man, say 
the road-mwaster, was authorized to work the 
roads as they should be, much better roads 
would bethé result. This we have known to 
prove true. 

SHADE TREES ALONG THE ROAD. 


Besides making the road-bed smooth and dry, 
the roadside should be planted out with shade 
trees, even though they may cast an undesirable 
sbadow on the crops growing just over the fence. 
Farmers can well afford to have short crops 
there, if the highways oan, thereby; be made 
attractive. Their farms, too, will be more 
attractive. Maples make beautiful highway 
trees. A few could be set each Spring or Fall 
until each * beat” on the road, especially in the 
vicinity of farmhouses, is furnished. Such 
roadways are now scarce, and perhaps somewhat 


a yet not beyond realization in many locali- 
e8, 


MALARIA. 


Freperiox OCrry, Mp. 
Merasns. Lresia Co., 8 Murray Strect, New York: 
Gentlemen: I have used one bottle of your Coca Beef 
Tonic, and have derived se much benefit from it that 
I desire, without your solicitation, to express my ap- 
preciation of it, A week ago I was threatened with 
malarial fever, superinduced by malaria, impover- 
ished blood, and nervous prostration, and I became 
quickly reduced to 142 pounds. On Monday, the lith, 
I began taking your Coca Beef Tonic, and from the 
first dose began to improve, as my weight to-day 
(1604g pounds) and buoyancy of spirits attest. .... 
Again thanking you, I am, 
Respectfully yours. 
WM. L. SHAEFFER. 
N. B.—It was recommended to me by our leading 
physician, DA. A. A. ROTH, who has used hundreds 
of botties in his extensive practice, and he can attest 
to the above. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


“Asanerve tonic, Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic is 
without equal.” 

J. LEO-MINGLE, M.D., 
Newberrytown, Pa, 

DR. TUTHILL MASSEY, M. D., L, RB. C. P., M. B. 
H.8., of Manchester, England, says; * The effect is 
something wonderful, From being depressed and very 
low spirited, easily tired, ] can now walk any length 
ot time without feeling fatigue. Before taking the 
Tonic my nerves seemed so unstrung that when I 
read a pathetic tale Icould not refrain from feeling 
very much affected, although I tried hard to over- 
come the absurd feeling. Now I am myself again.” 

SIR JAMES PAGET, President British Medical As- 
sociation, says that 70,000 deaths are annually caused 
by nervous disease in England; and that there is no 
more powerful and agreeable nerve tonic than the 
Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic, fs evidenced by the em- 
phatic testimony of the most eminent physicians. 

PROFESSOR C. A. BRYOE, M. D., LU.D., Editor 
Southern Clinic, says: “ Really a wonderful recon- 
structive agent, building up the system and supply- 
ing lost nervous energy. For broken-down constitu- 
tions it is the agent.” 

PROFENSOR WILLIAM C. RICHARDSON, M. D., 
Dean of St. Louis, Mo., Olinic of Midwifery and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children, says: “ It is also a most 
powerful and agreeable stimulant to the brain and 
nervous system, and it is especially useful to coun- 
teract fatigue of mind and body.” 

Be sure to ask for Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic. 
Highest Medals at Leading Expositions. Sold by 
druggists generally. Prepared only by the Liebig 
Laboratory and Chemical Works Company, New 
York, Paris, and London, New York Depot, 38 Mur- 
ray Stre et. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


- 'W.C. WILSON, 


45 West 14th Street, New York City. 
NURSERIES AND GREENHOUSES, 


Astoria, L. I, City, 


ALOGUES OF OHOICE BEDDING 
GREENHOUBE PLANTS OAN BE ont Ni REL 





Per oz. 
Row -y bee te Sprouts.. cove 4 
ng ed Barky" ummer Uabbage . 40 
tee Plutne Geler #2 00 

6 Plume Oelery......... bbseccccces 
Early Go den ie blu head Lettuce...... ieaneekion 25 


SEASONABLE HIGH-CLASS VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Mailed promptly on receipt of the amount in Stamps or P. 0. Order. 





Per oz. 

foes Curied OO, ree « 
den Dawn Pep . & 

ee oman an Carmine) Ha ish. oe Oe 
ussian Globe Sha a. Raaish. 3.00.05, 20 

ew King Humbert Tomato,........... eecece eoeece 76 
OPGinal TOMB, 0400500000 8ssessrccccccssecceceseece . 





Thorburn’s Bnowball Cauliflower, per packet, 25 cents. 
For Descriptive Priced Catalogues of Seeds of all kinds, apply to 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., New York. 
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This book 7 
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most approvea methods found in no ot er publication. It tells how 
ropagate and grow all = of fruit, with {llustrations showin pad to bud and graft. 
for laying out gardens, fruit farms, etc. Bearin min rte = 


Ss , 
It also gives directions 
Books, and Farmand Home, to Jan.1, 
The po tail price of the booksalone is 7c. If a 


ibs PUBLISHING CO. Spring, Mass. 25 












PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING Is only attained by using 


ARTER 
BOAK= 


STOVES 





EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., | 
3T. LOU 








4M THE POULTRY RAISER—°72,282: 


HOLLER rat lar 





ca 
t OBTAINED FREE - h abi best. C The United States 
UPON APPLICATION: AL8O CHUICE CUT FLOW. Sohd bar the leracet wemtoar of ecepeteee tara Gucel Plow. better than aDy 
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THE PERFECT 


Hatcher and Brooder! 


Is the Leading and Standard A rat tth 
World tor Hatching and Rais re Ponltry. it 
ib sample and easy to manage, absolutely ee per- 
fectly self regulating and never fails to hatch. 


PERFVEOT ¥ lira New Co., 
mira, New York. 








Ss. PENNOCK & SONS Co. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA., AND FORT WA’ 
— er 


Heebners’ Patent Level-Tread Horse- Powers 


WITH PATENT SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


















Heebners’ Improved hreshin 
lositively the best. Fully Warranted. 
with valuable information, Free, Address 


HEEBNER & SONS, 


Lansdale. Montgomery Co., Pa. 


XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER 
LAWN MOWER 


GUARANTEED THE 


BEST & CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET. 


Machine. 
Catalogues, 








10 TO 20 IN. 





COLDWELL 
MANUF’G CO, 
NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


« HOUSEKEEPERS = 


The best, surest, cleanest, a, Roache. reli- 
able eradicator < of B aa Ante. Ro Gaba Mot ih Flos, 
Ticks, Grubs, ‘sod elt Tose sect Vermin, ts 


SWEDISH INSECT POWDER. 


7 i vs cents (silver or stamps), postpeid, to any 


Agents Wanted, Address 








AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 
1885 


PRICES REDUCED! 





Fourteen Bisee and mers es for, Hand Use. 
ing fF zt to 51 

THREE MZ ES FOR HORSE POWER. 

Lawn Sweepers, Grass gers, etc. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


ntees and Manufacturers, 


631 Market ‘Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


UREKA MOWE 


Wide Front Cut 
and Direct Draft. 





and skilled wo men, we are oe to furnish a 
Mower that HAS NO EQUAL. 


AGENTS WANTED 


IN ALL UNOCOUPIED TERRITORY. panD FOR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


EUREKA MOWER CO., 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Cronk’s Wronght Iron Bard Door Hanger, 


k. Never breaks, and cannot get off the 
nd Nworks 80 easy that it can = oe bya 

child, We furnish the wood track, ironclad, read Ly 
nail up. We also make a combined Post and Hop 
which will pay for itaels, building fence in one day: 
Two men can set from 300 to 600 posts eac ay. 

Satisfaction eee on all our goods. Ask your 
hardware dealer for them, 


CRONK HANGER COMPANY. 
Elmira. N. Y. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 


GROUND A BONE a BONE FLOUR. 
TER BROTHERS. 
New vers Office, 180 | Front Street. 





SWEDISH MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa, 





I Canvassers in every 
County in the State 

e » A orders for 

Stock. 


Steady Employment at Woon WAG ES. 

Ex scnanee im th business not required. 
‘or terms, address 

The C. L. VAN DUSEN Nursery Co., 

Nurseries Establ'd 1839. Geneva, N.Y. 


t@ ALSO STOCK AT WHOLISALE. 


REA 2 RS 
LAST CHANCE 


To obtain Government Lands free—that are suitable 
for general ferming and stock-raising purposes—be- 
fore change of laws as per bills now pending in Con- 
gress. 


4) IN THE DEVILS LAKE, 








TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And Mouse River Country. 


NORTH ne 
DAKOTA Agi 


2,000,000 Acres of R. BR. Lands in Minnesota, at 
the low price of $3.00 per acre and upwards. Sectional 


Map and full pegtteatings mailed free 
to any address by C. H. WARREN, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn., and 
Manitoba R. R., ST. PAUL., ‘eee 


GOOD WAGES 


Aa) 
AND STEADY EMPLOYMENT 
TO SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN. 
)KINS yMan eR: 

oe yas oct N.Y. 
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UL EVER- 
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BELCHER & TAYLOR AGR’L 1, TOOL L 60, 


BOX 112 CHICOPEE F 


WANTED laze Sore 


a jee and 





J. F. LeCLARE, Brighton, N. ¥. 


eS LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSEPOWER 


Pinchinontes swine weep with Circu- 
Cra 


wi Drag Se ws. Also Ma- 
Achines THRESHING 
and CLEANING Grain. 








Acknowledged Vs 


EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY & QUANTITY OF WORK 
free: Cadaress A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vermont. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 
50,000 TONS. 


We again offer this old 
Seantished and Turing 





t 
: of all kinds, Fruit Trees. 
Gardens, wne, and 
= gg it has no su- 


- verior, 
: Por sale by et our nts 
throughout th © Unit 
States. Pamphiete — 
i. taining testimonials and 
. 4 ons forwarded 





tn General Selling Agents, Boston, Mare. 


AUCH’S 
NEW PROCESS <== | 0% 6GUANO 
pce ies CSR ag oe liver gowt 


Phosphate. Exclusively from Animal Bones 
and per cent. Actual tq ye K. O. 


.” pros 14 ton, of 2,000 Ibs oe es 
$5 D, fre rd car or boat at Philedelph ry 
e only ask fort him article a fair trial by the side of 


Poravien Guano, which we feel sure will convince you 
of its value asa crop producer, at the same time the 
Animal Bone it ccapeine will improve the soil, We 
now of no article made from Animal Bove Base 
that is sold under such a 
worthy the attention of puters Send your name and 

nd we will mail you our PHOSPHATE GUIDE. 
_ BAUGH. « SONS, 208. Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


During the Year 1885 


A Wheat Farm 


IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


can be purchased for 


$3 PER ACRE. 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway Co. 


own several Hundred Thousand Acres of the choicest 

Wheat Lands in the United States, all located in the 

far-famed 

RED RIVER VALLEY OF THE NORTH 
Dopmess find it profitable to own and cultivate such 


an 
At the the rice at which they are offered now is the 
me ¢ 











ji. gico own many thousands of acres of 
very “choles lands in 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA, 
especially wal suited for all kinds of General 


‘arming and for Stock and Dairy Farms. 
For particulars, maps aod circulars, write to 


JAMES B. POWER, 


Land Commissioner. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Instruct your Architect or Builder to Specify 
evs | THE DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO.’S 


Patent Improved 


CAST IRON HAD IRTOnO 


He 7 ~ 4 4 4 


- z WV 7 v y a 
7 V Vf AEM Ma Na Se 
M i " oe adit Sl 


(DINING ROOM RADIATOR.) 


They are so constructed that steam, once having entered the Radiator, must pasa through the 
entire length of each section, thus securing the most perfect circulation, and immediate heating 


casting being especial features. They are adapted for high or low pressure, and, as no packing is 
used in uniting the sections, the liability to leak from expansion or contraction is avoided. 
Although superior to all others, they are s>ld as low or lower than other Radiators. The Dining- 
Room Radiator (see cut), containing an oven or plate-warmer, is an essential fixture in every resi- 
dence warmed by steam, Send for illustrated catalogue and price-list, 


DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR COMPANY, 


Office, 129 Griswold St., _ Detroit, Mich, 


-§50.000 GRAPE VINES 


80 Varieties. Also Small Fruits. Quality TE wis Warranted true to name. Very 
__ cheap. Jilustrated  Geseriptive price list free. Wis ROESCH, Fredonia, N. Y. 





THE REMINGTON 


HORSE POWER FIRE ENGINE, 


Always ready 





At one-third 
the cost of a 
Steamer, and 
not one-tenth 
@2_) the annual ex- 


, ral pense. 


Is intended to be operated by Horses mainly, though it excels as 
a hand engine, and can be turned around in its own length. 


for work, and 


nearly as ef- 





fective asa 


Steamer. 





For Catalogues and Testimonials send to 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y, 


New York Office, 118 Chambers Street. 


ADAMS’ 


CORRUGATED METALLIC PICKET FENCES. 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 








Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the sarne grades. 
“The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, andthe 


est awards. The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 
Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Ill, and of the Warsaw Agricul 
tural Society, Warsaw, DL 


For Catalogues and Price-lists of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 





83 Warren Street, New York City. 





of the whole Radiator. They are unsurpassed in beauty of design, smoothness and fine finish of 


New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








‘An attractive book of 

containing iv ook of rapages 

} of the finest residences in the 

1,4] country. Itis epee Manu- 
“jal on the sui bject of Sanitary 
Heating and Ventilating, 

] Mailed free on receipt of 4 
cents in stamps. 

SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 


52454 Union 8t., - - Boston, Mass, 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., BRooxiyn, N.Y. 
for seis, ul ated Cai 













Hate tg Pent nts RESPTS.. 


printing. Cir. a book of ages of Bisex 
cular sent free. cuts, 4c. 


JOSEPH WATSON, 10° urray Street, New York. 


J. 8, CONOVER & 60,, 


Open Fire Places, 


AND ALL APPURTENANCES, 
GRATES and FENDERS 


MANTELS "Woot, slate. 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF TILES. 


The la t+ manufacturers, the most extensive and 
elegant Showrooms, and most varied and artistic de- 
signs of avy eatablishment in America, 


__ 28 and 30 West Twenty-thira Street. 


Shaking and Dum uppine 
Fireplace Ge Grates. T sting 

hree Ordinary Grates. 

Great ~& - In Fue! Guaranteed, 
Periectly Clean and tree 
m Dust. 

In use in United States Treasury 
and Patent Office Buildings, Gov- 
ernment Building, Sau tonio, 
1) a (a0 in use, 
for andsomely Tllus- 


Oo , 
you cowthie eee irate, © atalogue, and state where 


BISSELL & Cco., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For Handsomest! Cheapest! Best} 


fron Roofing, 
Siding, Ceiling, 


end for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING OO, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
























Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful co! 
—— is no Pa 


reo that pet the Gz: ay RUBDER 
— ow Pork, ai Sa ae po 


= PAGE’S 


fy LIQUID GLUE. 
= ] vidoe Coties Grin, partie CEE MEANS 
Ks den) AWARDED Gi D OO}, DM DAL LONDON, ‘5. 


Si rea 8 
INT OV;ZT 


{S THE TIME 


TO PAINT. 


USE THE ~- 


AVERILL PAINT. 












0 rucmntes the Averill Paint will prove satisfac 
tae en applied Bocopat ng to divestious. e do 
8 


not mean a guar 
paint is first av plied, Color pemtat a 


Vur friends from whom our paint may be purchased 
are authorized to protect this guaranty. 
Send for sample card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


New Vork, Boston, and Chicago. 


MAY'S WOW IDEAL LAMP. 


NEVER GETS AB Sey 
Nogla:sware, odor 


ade: ae 
ae toany 


The Roller Lamp Burner Co., 
5 Barciay St,. New York. 
| 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 
Pine French China and best Porcelain at Low Prices 


6 White Porcelain Dinner Sets. 1 pieces... ...814 00 
hed White French Chine Dinner Sets. 100 pieces, 22 00 
Gold-vand China Tea 4 pieces. $8.40; White 7 50 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. White 12 oo 
Decorated Chamber Sets.10 pieces, $4.00; White. . 3 00 
Decorated Dinner Sets. all colors and designs, .....20 00 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc... § 00 


ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


trated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
ocuiltelion Estimates and information furnished. 


HADLEY’S, 1—17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders packed and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
cbarse. bene C. O. D., or on receipt of P.O. M. Order 


CARHART 
THE CLOTHIER 
Desires to call the attention of 
Parents and Guardians to his 


BOYS AMD CHILDREN S DEPARTMENT 


The largest in the city, at the 
lowest possible prices. 


MEN'S AND YOUTH’S DE- 
PARTMENT 


As attractive as ever. 


BROADWAY AND CANAL STREET, 


New York City. 
ONE PRICE, ' C. oO. dD. 
‘LeBOSQUET 


geen 


ream HENTIS 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 

LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 
*~ Aluxury forthe healthy. a necessity 
for the sick. 

, 4 complete Bathing 
| establishment in evary 
1 i private residence. Can, 
. ataaslight cost, be at_ 
tached to any bath tub, 
By the simple use of 
the hot water faucet a 
/mnnee Sulphur, Cologne, or 
Sees any other kind of plain 
(ROSENFIELD'S PATENTS.) Or medicated Vapor 


Bath may be taken in your own bath tub. Inhaling 
vapors and disinfecting premises accomplished by the 
same apparatus. Already in use in hundreds of our 
best houses. Highest testimonials. Illustrated pam- 
phiets matied free on application. 


THE HOME VAPOR BATH AND DISINFECTOR CO., 


12 East 23d 8t., Madison Square, New York. 








Henley's Challenge Roller Skate 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
MOST COMPLETE 





SCIENTIFIC 
SKATF, and by 
Rink Men as the 
Most DUKABLE 
one in the mar- 
ket. Liberal terms 
to the trade. For 
new 48-pase Illue- 
trated Catalorue send 4c. stamp to M. C., HENLEY, 
Richmond. Ind. Mention this paper, 















Shaw, Applin RCo, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


2% Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


pavis 8S. DAVIS Jr.'s, Cincinnati 
SUGAR CURED 


HAMS 44th YEAR. 
The Centennial Commission, in 1876, 
reported an award to these Hams: 


* First, the excellent favor of the meat. Second, its 
mood keeping quality, demonstrated by the periect 
reshness of hams cured in 1873." Sold Provis- 
jon Dealers and Leading Grocersin Principal 
Cities, who have circulars How to Cook the “ Dia- 
mond Hams.” 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining. 


























nO.1 SUIT 


Terry, $62 
Plush, 68 


s. Cc. 


Catalogues sent. 











BELLS. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Manufacture those celebrated Bells 


iy ¥ 
Eg a Rg 





sentfree. Address 
MoSua™z & Oo., Baltimore. Md 


STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by 
all Stationers. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 





EVLIN & C0. 


Our Spring stock of Ready Made Clothing 
and Piece Goods for Men, Youths and Boys is 
the finest ever placed on our counters, Bicycle, 
Polo, Lawn Tennis and Tourists’ Suits being a 


Special feature. 


All the leading novelties in Neck and in 
Underwear may be found in our Furnishing 


Department. 


BROADWAY, COR. WARREN ST. 


HOWARD WATCHES, 
HOWARD CLOCKS. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank, and House Clocks. 


The Finest Watches and Clocks made i" this 
Country are Manufactured by 


The £. HOWARD WATCH and CLOCK C0.,, 


OvFices: 
14 TREMONT ST. 29 MAIDEN LANE 
: BOSTON. Naw Vouk E 


0. D. CASE’S SONS, 
837 Broadway. 


WALL PAPERS. 


A new and carefully selected stock of English 
goods in chintz and other designs, especially 
adapted to Cottage use; also a full line of fine hang- 


ings at moderate prices. 


In all styles, made and put up in the very best 


manner. 






































Send for our Dlustrated Catalogue. 





THE UWEXCELLED FIREWORKS C0, 


9 and 11 Park Place, 
NEW YORK 


Independent Halibat Company 


DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Fresh Fish 
HALIBUT A SPECIALTY 


FR weetan 
WM. DENNETT, Glo aia Manage : 
ESTEY L. McKINNEY Salccmane 
DIRECTORS: 
EORGE CLARK, ANDREW LEIGHTON 
JA W, HORA 10 BABSON, 
WwW SENET: FRED. G. WONSON 
Fears’ Wharf. Duncan St.. 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
BUY ONLY INDEPENDENT FISH. 











Lawn Tennis and Sporting Goods, 


CELEBRATED 
Tennis Balisand Bats. 







Our New Franklin Bat can- 
not be surpassec. 


Price, 85.50. 
We are sole makers of the REGULATION BALL, 
adopted by the U. 8. N. T. Association, April 25th, 1885; 
price, covere1 with the best Felt, White. Red or Black 
color, per dozen, $5.00. We send our new Catalogue 
of 292 large pages, over 4,000 illustrations of Games, 
Tricks,Gymnasium and Athletic 6, all, 
Tennis, Fishing Tackle, and all the latest Novelties 


for % cents by mail. 
PECh & SNYDER, 


126, 133. 130 Nassau St., N.Y. 
We vend the Official Playing Rules of Lawn Tennis, 


OLUMBIA::": 
BICYCLES-(7HE-E SES 
STRIGYGLES - 22223 


FAIRY DESSERT. 


For a delicious table luxury these goods are un- 
equaled, as a single trial will demonstrate. The 
rapidly increasing demand for them in all parts of 
the country gives evidence that we were not mistaken 
in supposing they would supply a long-felt want, 

They are neatly packed in half-pound boxes, and 
can be had at first-class grocery stores everywhere. 


F. A. KENNEDY CoO., 
Cambridgerort, Mass. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS.’ 
ZARA SPORTING PUBLICATIONS, 


f Base Ball Guide toc. Pitching 
Dy! am toc. Batting 10c. wn Tennis 
Vg toc. Roller Skating 25c. Boxing 
BASE ey ea@and Club Swinging 2gc. 

Send 10 cents for sample copies 
of Spalding’s Journal of Field 
Sports, Spalding’s Bicycle Journal, 
Spalding’s Angler,  Spalding’s 
Journal of Summer Sports, 
Madison St., CHICAGO. 
Broadway, NEW YORK. 


















43 
* ; Heolcomb’s Auto- 
matic Combination 


FURNACES 


For Hard or Soft Coal, 
Coke or Wood, with- 
out alteration. 


Moat Satisfactory House 
Warmer in Existence. 
Guaranteed in every re- 
spect, 


Send for Circulars. 


HOLCOMB & GOULD, 
Painesville, 0. 


HOUSE FURNISHING, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th AVE., 
1338 and 1340 BROADWAY. 

















Ir ant best uld GI ufactured 
inalet on Re Ab ns » ea 


’ 
wd A merits as a : 3 BLUE have bee: ! LE. 
ks 
sal Ask 


as mfullyt 
and endorsed by thousands of house’ rs. Your 
2. “him. for it. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 





YOU SHOULD AT ONCE 
try those superior 


REVERSIBLE 
pie 

and ° 
For Men anp Boys. 

Ladies wear the Cu 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE PABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not found on sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for BIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188x. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 





’ 
Celebrated B i at 


FIREPLACE HEATERS, 


To warm upper and lower rooms. 
- i. 





st, Most e 
Coal Stoves in the World, 
6 BIBB & 


Foundry, Office and Salesro m, 
39 AND 41 LIGHT STREET, 
Baltimore, Md. 
MARBLEIZED SLATE MANTELS. 
OZ Send for Circulars. 


YEOMAN’S 
SOFA-BED 
A 


N 
D 








PATENT SUPREME. 







Havetnrce ditinet Sets OW NGES. 
Woven Wire, Spira', and Supporting Springs, 


Combining durability, elasticity, and evenness 
of surface, and having ne appearance of a bed. 
Prices within reach of all. 
Ask your dealer for them; if he has not got them 
send to or call on - YEOMAN, 
274-276 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, 


TELLYOUR WIFE 


Attempts ure made to palm off Imitations 
and Counterfeits called ‘* Automatic,” etc., on 
the well-known reputation and merit of the Willcox 
& Gibbs ‘‘ Automatic” or “No Tension” 
Sewing Machine, which is the Standard of the 
World. 

Genuine Automatic Machines are not sold through 
dealers but are supplied only from our own Stores, 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


No. 658 Broadway, New York, 
And in all Principal Cities. 
Business Established in 1859. 











Hf only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 

The most nourishing diet for invalids and nurs. 

ing mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by 
hysicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our Book on 
he Care and Feeding of Infants. Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston. Mass, 











RELISH 


FOR 
SOUPS, FISH. 
STEAKS.CHOPS. 

MEATS. ETC. 





ess cris to have it on 
. 8. WIL! ER, Prop., 233 N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. 














- THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, 21" AND 23 ROSE STREXT. 

































THE INDEPENDENT. 








Thirty-seventh Year 


HE IN 





EPENDENT, 








“The Foremost Religious Newspaper in the United States.”—Josxrn Coox. 
“The Most Influential Religious Organ in the States.”—The London Spectator. 


“One of the Ablest Weeklies in Existence.” 


—FPall Mall Gazette, 





Tue INDEPENDENT is known wherever the English language is spoken. 
Its management claim that it is the ablest and: best religious, literary, family, 
and general newspaper in the world. 

It is undenominational. It can, therefore, invite articles on all religious 
subjects by writers in all denominations. 


than another. Itis, therefore, free to discuss editorially the merits and short- 


It represents no one Church more 


comings of each. It isa most earnest advocate of evangelical religion, vigi- 


lant and uncompromising in its defense of Christian truth against agnosti- 
cism, materialism, atheism, and all formsof doubt. It gives special attention 
to the gathering of religious and missionary news, and overlooks no important 
religious movement in any denomination or part of the world. The list of re- 
ligious writers which is given below, is a guaranty of the breadth, catholicity 
and strength of its religious contributions. 

Its editorials discuss all questions of human interest, whether religious, 
literary, political, scientific or general. It expresses its opinions plainly, 
vigorously and without fear of ecclesiastical, political, or other censors. 





Tue Inpepenpent has been called A Weexty Lirerany Maaazine. 

Of the literary feature of the paper too much can hardly be said. There 
is scarcely a literary worker of reputation in the United States who is not in- 
cluded in the list of general contribrtors; and there is no paper or magazine 
in this country that numbers so many distinguished Englishmen among its 
writers as Toe INDEPENDENT. 

Its department of book notices embraces the widest range of literature, 
and its reviews are not exceeded in ability, frankness and fairness. As in re- 
ligion, so in literature, he who wants to have a concise history of all passing 
events, the world over, must consult the ample columns of Taz InpEPENpENT. 

In addition to the fourteen pages devoted to contributions and editorials, 
Tue Inperenpent has twenty different departments, conducted chiefly by 
specialists. These departments are: Literature, Personalities, Fine Arts, 
Music, Science, Religious Intelligence, Missions, School and College, News of 
the Week, Hymn Notes, the Sunday-school, Sanitary, Pebbles, Biblical Re- 
search, Farm and Garden, Insurance, Weekly Market Reports, Financial, 

Commercial, Dry Goods and Dry Goods Quotations. 





There are more than One Thousand living contributors to THE INDEPENDENT. From this list 
the following characteristic names are selected: 


RELIGIOUS WRITERS. 


BAPTIS3TS. 


Henry 8. Burrage, D.D, Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D. 
Wayland Hoyt, D.D. Prof. C. H. Toy. 
Prof. Heman Lincoln, D.D. H. L. Wayland, D.D. 


Prof. Wm. C. Wilkinson, D.D. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D. 

Pres. Wm. W. Patton, D.D. 

Ray Palmer, D.D. 

Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 

Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. 

Prof. Egbert C. Smyth. 

Richard 8. Storrs. D.D., LL.D. 

Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. 

Ex-Pres. T. D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D. 
Pres. Geo. Washburn, D.D. 


Pres. John Bascom, D.D. 

Pres. 8. C. Bartlett, D.D., LL.D. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D. 
Jos. T. Duryea, D.D. 

Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D. 
Washington Gladden, D.D. 

Rev. Newman Hall. 

Geo. H. Hepworth, D.D. 

Rev. T. T. Munger. 





EPISCOPALIANS. 


Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, DD., LL.D. John Fulton, D.D. 
Prof. J. K. Cheyne, Oxford, England. Bishop F. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D. 
Bishop Thomas M. Clark, D.D., LL.D. | W. R. Huntington, 
Bishop Wm. C. Doane, D. D., LL.D. | Rev. W. Kirkus. 
Robert Payne Smith, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


METHODISTS. 


Bishop J. F. Hurst, D.D. 
John ii Vincent, D. D. 

D. D. Whedon, D.D. 

Bishop Henry W. Warren, D.D. 


James M. Buckley, D.D. 
Prof. Borden P. Bowne. 
Daniel Curry, D.D 
D. Dorchester, D.D. 


PRESBYTERIANS. 


Caspar René Gregory. 
Prof. E. D. Morris, D.D. 
Philip Schaff, D.D. 
Prof. Benj. B. Warfield. 


Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D. 

Prof. Francis Brown. 

Howard Crosby, D.D. 

Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., LL.D. 





REFORMED DUTOH. 


T. W. Chambers, D.D Prof. John De Witt, D.D. 
James Demarest, Jr., D.D. Rev. W. E. Griffis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prof. Alex. B. Bruce, Scotch Presb. James Freeman Clarke, D.D., Unitar’ n. 
Prof. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., Ref. Ger. Edward Everett Hale, D. = 

A. A. Lipscomb, D.D., Meth. Prot. Ex-Pres. Thomas Hill, D.D., “6 
Pére Hyacinth Loyson, Gallican. Rev. David Macrae, Scotch Ind. 


CONTRIBUTORS OF POETRY. 


Edwin Arnold. Eric Mackay. 

Robert Buchanan. Joaquin Miller. 

Rose Terry Cooke." Louise Chandler Moulton. 
Susah Coolidge Philip Bourke Marston. 
Herbert E. Clarke. Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. 


Christopher P. Cranch. 
Elizabeth Cleveland. 

Austin Dobson. 

Thomas Dunn English, LL.D. 
Edmund Gosse. 

Louise Imogen Guiney. 

Paul H. Hayne. 

Jean Ingelow. 

Helen ye el (* H. H.”), 
Grace Denio Litchfield. 
Harriet McEwen Kimopall. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


CONTRIBUTORS OF STORIES. 


Sir Samuel W. Baker. | Huntington Miller. 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen. W. E. Norris. 


John James Piatt. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Richard Henry Stoddard. 
A. C. Swinburne. 

Lord Tennyson. 

John B. Tabb. 

Maurice Thompson. 

Edith M. Thomas. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 





Charles Barnard. James Payn. 

Rose Terry Cooke. Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Rebecca Raion} Davis. F. W. Robinson. 

Edward Everett Hale. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Thomas Hardy. J.8., of Dale. 

Helen Jackson (‘‘ H. H.”). Fred. D. Storey. 


Frank R. Stockton. 
Julia Schayer. 


Sarah O. Jewett. 
Henry F. Keenan, 








Lucy C. Lillie. L. B. Walford. 


WRITERS UPON MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 


Kate Foote. 

Wong Chin Foo. 

Youkichi Fukuzawa. 

Capt. F. V. Greene, U. 8. A. 

** Grace Greenwood.” 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
William D. Howells. 

Arthur T. Hadley. 


Pres. James D. Angell, LL.D. 
Sarah K. Bolton. 

Prof. Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 
Joseph Cook. 

Ex-Gov. Daniel H. Chamberlain. 
Hon. Neal Dow. 

Senator George F. Edmunds. 
Hon. John V. Farwell. 


Prof. 


J. Rendel Harris. 

Gen. Charles H. Howard. 
T. W. Hunt, Ph.D. 
Oliver Johnson. 

Henry W. Lucy. 

Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. 
Senator Justin 8. Morrill. 
Prof. F. A. March, LL.D. 


Lt.-Col. R. D. Osborn, H. M. 8. 
Hon. William Walter Phelps. 
Margaret J. Preston. 

Alice Wellington Rollins. 
Horace E. Scudder. 

Prof. M. K. Shimoura. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


Judge Albion W. Tourgee. 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, LL.D. 
Justin Winsor. 

Susan E. Wallace. 

Herbert Welsh. 

Pres. Andrew D. White. 
Prof. Cnas. A. Young. 


——————— EEE ~<a _ 


Tue InpEPenpEent ought, because of its merits alone, to be taken by at least 100,000 more persons than now subscribe for it. 
for any length of time from one month up to five years, at the following rates: 


Any one can subscribe 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 






Ce CI i licicdesnsencccnosteccseenscsddnconsesorsnens sali 30 
‘Three months... 75 
FOur MODtHS ........ccccseecscrscesescscescecees 1 EE $1.00 


$1.50 
3.00 
00 


Senne een eeeeeeeeeteeseee 





Remittances should be made by Draft, Check, Money Order, Express, Express Money Order, or Registered Letter. 


No papers are sent to subscribers after the time paid for has expired. 


Tae Inpzpenpent’s special Clubbing-List will be sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wishing to subscribe for one or more papers or maga- 
zines, in connection with Tuz INDEPENDENT, can make a considerable saving by ordering from our Clubbing-List. 


Address 
P.-O. Box 2787. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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TO THE TRADE. 


Our New Spring 
Styles of Organs 
are creating a gen- 
uine furor among 
the trade,and with- 
in two weeks hun- 
dreds of them have 
been shipped. 

Orders must be 
placed early to se- 
cure necessary 
stock. 


ALWAYS AT THE HEAD. 
























TO THE PUBLIC. 


Our new Spring 
Styles of Organs 
are well calculated 
to revolutionize the 
Organ business. 
So much for so lit- 
tle has never before 
been dreamed of. 

Apply early for 
Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Circu- 
lars. 





ESTEY ORCAN COMPANY, 





Brattleboro, Vermont, U.S. A. 




















— —— ] 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 119 Broadway. 
JANUARY, 1885. 
CASH CAPITAL,. . .  . ~~~. $3,000,000 
Reserve Premium Fund, . , ' ' 2,847,565 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims,.. 405,798 64 
Net Surplus, . , , , , , , 1,141,726 91 
Jash Assets, woe wee 7,395,090 55 
Losses incurred at the great fire in Chicago, Iil., in 1871, and paid in full, $3,150,586 07 
Losses incurred at the fire in Boston, Mass., in 1872, and paid in full, 774,164 43 
Losses paid since the organization of the Company, April, 1853, ...... $37,983,623 83 
This Company insures against loss by Fire, Lightning, and Tornado. Agencies at all 4 


the principal Cities and Towns in the United States. 


T. B. GREENE, 
[an Secretaries. 


W. L. BIGELOW, 5 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Vice-President and Secretary. 





